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CHAPTER L 

LEGISLATION AGAINST BOMAN CATHOLICS IN GENERAL, 
NOIONALLY DIBECTED AGAINST MBMBEB3 OF THE BELI* 
OI0U8 OBDSBS. 

Those persons who ignore, or profess to ignore, the 
relation in which the members of the religions orders 
stand, and have always stood, in respect to the laity 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, say they 
cannot understand why Irish Catholics should object, 
more than Italian, Spanish, and French Roman Catho- 
lies, to the suppression of the religious orders in the 
seyeral European countries in which the property of 
monastic communities has been seized on by the state, 
and the members of those conventual bodies have been 
restricted from the exercise of their religious functions. 

The members of religious communities in Ireland 
have always been considered identified with Catholicity, 
its exercise, and diffusion, and indispensable to both. 
We find in the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th centuries, that 
ibe principal countries of continental Europe, owed to 
Irish missionaries, who were members of religious 
orders, instruction, which not only confirmed the pro- 
gress, but in some regions introduced the elements of 
dTilizatioBi of Christianity and learning. Of that fact. 
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T^e have a remarkable proof, in the estimation in \vliicli 
the antiquity of the church of the Irish nation was held 
in the Council of Constance, which first assembled in 
1414. 

In a recent work on " Galileo and the Inquision/' the 
subject of the decision of the Council has been exten- 
sively treated by the author of this work. 

In the contestation in 1417, ** at the Council of Con- 
stance, when the legates of Henry Y. of England, and of 
Charles VI. of France, disputed the precedence, the pre- 
ference was allowed to England, entirely on account of 
the antiquity of the church of Ireland. The argument 
on which the contest was decided, was taken from the 
authority of Albertus Magnus and BartholomseuSi and 
is in these words : — 

** In the division of the world, Europe was subdivided 
into four great kingdoms, 1, That of Bome — 2, That of 
Constantinople — 8, That of Ireland — 4, That of Spain; 
whence it appears thiit the king of England, being also 
king of Ireland^ is one of the most ancient kings of 
Europe." 

The antiquity referred to is of Christian civilization, 
and its diffusion in adjacent countries. 

From the earliest period of the mission of St. Patrick 
we have monuments, vestiges, and ruins of abbeys, 
cells, ' and monasteries, scattered over this land of 
Ireland, to prove that our earliest Christian teachers 
and ministers of the Christian religion, were members 
of religious communities, bound by certain rules, and 
living in some respect or other analogous to that in 
which St. Jerome was living in Palestine, in the 4th 
century. • 

From the period of the English invasion in 1172, to 
the time of the first relaxation of the Penal Code in 
1778, we have unquestionable proofs in history, that 
were it not for the members of the religious orders 
scattered over Ireland in those times, either of Pale 
Law or Penal Law savagery, the Catholic rehgion must 
have ceased to exist there. Since 1829, and down to 
the present time^ enmity to the Catholic religion has no 
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longer waged war against it, with the old murderous 
weapons of Penal Laws; the sophistries of liberal- 
ism and blanishments of state policy, taking the form 
of patronage and preferment, have been had recourse 
to by its adversaries. Pretensions are even set up by 
them to serve it against its wishes, by confining its 
ministrations to the secular clergy, and preventing 
members of religious orders from participating in the 
duties or emoluments of the secular clergy. So tax 
from its being in the slightest degree derogatory to 
the zeal and energy of the secular Boman Gatholie 
clergy, to state that the exercise of clerical functions, on 
the part of members of religious communities, is abso- 
lutely requisite in aid of the ministrations of the secular 
clergy, we have a positive declaration of the use, benefit, 
and indispensableness of the ministration of men of mon- 
astic orders in this country, in the permission accorded by 
the prelates to the establishment of monastic communi- 
ties in the several provinces in which they exist, scat- 
tered by no means so thickly, however, over Ireland, as 
the requirements of the Boman Catholic laity, and the 
true interests of good government, of peace and order 
necessitate. The Boman Catholic religion, be it remem- 
bered, more than any other Christian one, by its tenets, 
, with respect to sacraments, constantly requires services 
I at the hands of its ministers that cannot be dispensed 
i with. The state has taken away the funds for its own 
3 uses, the funds that formerly provided extensively for 
1 the support and maintenance of the secular Catholic 
1 clergy. To a very considerable extent the members of 
b the religious orders supply the want of adequate eccle- 
siastical ministration that exists. Take that aid away, 
c and the Boman Catholic religion could hardly subsist in 
n Ireland. But it could not be taken away without ren- 
it dering the reign of law and order in this land, one that 
CI it would be impossible to carry on. The interests of 
1( peace and property most assuredly would be jeopardized 
st by that experiment. 

U What would be the result, if the various missions in 
10 the provinces, that emanate chiefly from the monastic 
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institutions of this metropolis, were to cease, and from 
this time to he discontinued ? If the statistics of the 
constabulary were compared with those of the Boman 
Catholic missionaries, it would he found that wherever 
missions had been carried on, and multitudes of people 
had been converted from sinful courses, from intempe- 
rate and dissolute habits, crime against the state, and 
violation of its laws, had in all cases diminished, and in 
many ceased altogether to exist. 

The Christian Brothers, though not ecclesiastics, are 
a religious community, bound by vows and rules. They 
come within the pale of that prescribed category which 
is so obnoxious to the bigotry of our times. All en- 
lightened Protestant observers of their educational pur- 
suits, their devotion to them, and their success, acknow- 
ledge these Christian Brothers are admirable instructors 
of youth. 

Supposing that it were not only an aim, but an attain- 
ment, so to interpret the last of our Boman Catholic 
Belief Bills, coupled with proscription of religious 
orders, as to enable our rulers to put an end to the 
Christian Brothers and their labours, would the British 
government, or the authorities who preside over the 
Fenian organization, profit most by that result ? 

The Christian Brothers are bound by the vows which 
are essential to the religious state, and are regarded 
therefore by the law of this land as a monastic order. 
Whether strictly they come under the latter denomina- 
tion, is not, I presume, to the present purpose. 

Is it desirable that all the Boman Catholic children of 
Ireland, who are educated in the schools of the Chris- 
tian Brothers, should be deprived of those educational 
advantages which are calculated to make good citizens, 
good subjects, good members of society? 

How comes it, then, that at every period when any 
relaxation of the Penal Code came into existence, the 
outcry against the monastic orders became louder than 
before ? 

From 1778 to 1829, a period of fifty-one years, 
there have been four important legislative measures 
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fepaJizig eertain Penal Laws agamst Catholics, most uf 
them eoapled with proTisions injnrions to these orders, 
or connected with new express clauses of proscription 
against them. 

It is not my intention to enter into detailed a^coants 
of judicial mnrders and legalized atrocities perpetrated 
in Ireland by sword-made law, whether of the Eugli»h 
Pale or of the Penal Code. Bat it is necessary tut uus 
to refer briefly to some Tery remarkable instau/:es of 
legalized barbarities from the work of Mr. J. Bal/iwiA 
Brown, an Laws against Catholics. 

''On the cruelties oommilted by the Imh dtiric^ ih^t 
rebellion of 1641, Yolonief haTe been wtitttu ; ^m. u^ '.^y^^t*^ 
uoos to which the Iriah have at di£bemxt lim^ Uit/. k^v- 
jeoted by their tyrannical and bigottcd rakcf, j',i'^jsa^» %--^i< 
alio be written. I fthmli merely kIccs a& Juifti.'.ioe <,ir ii$\ m 
i apecimen. In the reign of Edward U , w* 'j<aux ^f %»u. ^^ 
J. DaTieSy (p. 17L} that the cafsoai U vjjfu^ w^c :.r«T/ «mi 
Tery prevalent, * which,' (myt Lt> * erjnbU.i«c iv uiLii.^ vf 
mtnameate, horsemcatc; and wcxMy i^«]L m ix.'utXiL-jti^uu vf 
the country, at the will aad p&Hwurv v£ Uit njic^j. wuv» aa 
the phrase of Seriptuie u, ^hi ei< i^ tibf f^.^ m / if «(«^« 
6r«ad, for that he had no wntn ^ufteruuuuMsuL.'' I: w'm Iv^r 
a long while no crime to kill a mam Iriiiaiimu. aud v. pivk uut 
tnj of the Soglisb ii Dsn btsi^g luurdexed iu imbVukr^ w c lucc't 
with seTeial coxicNis laws Ui «st«uliab ii »u&cieui luurk v^f 
diatinction betweta the two peuple. Tiit; ^. JieuiT VI. t. 4. 
for »F»ff tsnffr^ ciMets ' that no uumer nuhti tioii wlu Ut; uu(.«»ii 
form T'^ gU^T.TT^aTi eLall Lave uo Uttrd aU»ve hit uiwuilj, 
that is to say, that Le Lave uv Imm upou Lib upp«r 
lip, so that the said lip bt unoe at l«ttst siut^eu ***'*''/ 
it^nightp or cf «qual ^routb witL tl«; ijeuliier \,y. Ai-o 
if toy una be fouud auiougst tUe Eu^lUL i;^nuuiy ^'*^^^' 
unto, that then it Mftall be lawful U> evttjf umu to Uxk^ 
ttea maif C&mt ooods of Iri^ €fi€i»i«, tt»*rf ^ ra/ooii* </**"« **^ 
/ru* aiem»/ Tbe 6. Edward JV. c. 1^. e«u^ujd ' u^^^ ^^ 
ahtll be lawful to aU uiaiiuer of men, tUt iinU wi/ tlu«vct» 
lol)bing by day or by nigbt, oi guiiig oi cum.iiK to lob, ^ 
•teaCii «i?aut: going or couiiog, /•a.^i«l^ »^ /^^^Vf ''"^' J 

upoamnjal the li^« insopk of tiit K-iiig, tiii^i %i a/uitt l-^ tvtu^ 
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ful to take and hill those, and to cut off their heads, without 
any impeachment of our Sovereign Lord the King, his heirs, 
officers^ or ministers, or of any other, and of any head so cut 
in the county of Meath, that the cutter of the said head and 
bis ayders there to him, cause the said head so cut off to be 
brought to the portreffe of the town of Trim, and the said 
portreffe to put it upon a stake or spear upon th« castle of 
Trim, and that the said portreffe shall give his writing under 
the common seal of the said town, testifying the bringing of 
the said head to him. And that it shall be lawful to 
the said bringer of the said head and his ayders to the 
same, for to destrayn and levy by their own hands, of 
every man having half a plough land in the said baronny, one 
penny, and every other man having one house and goods 
to the value of fourty shillings, one penny, and of every 
other cottier having house and smoak, one half-penny. And 
if the same portreffe refuse for to give the same certificate by 
writing, freely under his said common sea], then the said 
portreffe to forfeit to the said bringer of the said head ten 
pounds.' 

*' The act immediately succeeding this singular legislative 
provision, which places the natives piecisely on the same 
footing as wolves, is intituled * An act, that the Irishmen 
dwelling in the counties of Dublin, Meith, Vriel, and Kil- 
dare, go apparreled like Englishmen, and wear their beardi 
after the English maner, swear allegiance, and take English 
sirname ; which sirname,' says the act, * shall be of one town, 
as Sutton, Chester, Trym, Skryne, Corke, Elinsale ; or co- 
lour, as white, blacke, browne ; or art or science, as smith, 
or carpenter ; or office, as cooke, butler ;' and it is enacted, 
* that he and his issue shall use this name, under pain of 
forfeyiing of his goods, yearly, till the premisses be done to be 
levied two times by the year for the king's warrs,* 

*< We pass, however, from these laws which, to a people 
particularly jealous of their national honour and strongly 
attached to their ancient customs, must have been peculiarly 
oppressive, to select a few instances of the cruelties and op- 
pressions exercised on the natives by the English government. 
Leland (history of Ireland, voL ii, p. 267,) informs us on the 
authority of some ancient Irish annals, to which he gives the 
credit of impartiality, that in the year 1594, *A solemn 
peace and concord was made between the Earl of Essex and 
Feliu 0*Niel; however, at a feast wherein the earl enter- 
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iained thai chieftain^ and at the end of their good cheer, 
O^Niel with his wife were seized : their friends who attended 
were put to the sword before their faces, Felin, together with 
his wife and brother^ were conveyed to Dublin, where they were 
cut up in quarters, *This execution,' it is added, 'gave 
univertfal discontent and horrour. In like manner,' says this 
historian, * these annals assure us that a few years after, the 
Irish chieftains of the King's and Queen's County were 
invited by the English to a treaty of accommodation. But, 
when they arrived at the place of conference, thet/ were in- 
ttanUy surrounded by troops and all butchered on the spot,* 

** In the same reign Morrison also informs us, that a crea* 
ture of the Lord Deputy Fitz William's was sent as sheriff, .who, 
* harassed the country with three hundred of the very rascal 
and scum of the kingdom which did rob and spoU the people^ 
ravish their wives and daughters, and make havoc of aUJ 
The tyranny of the English sheriffs is very justly particular- 
ised by this writer as one of the causes of the subsequent 
rebellion of the ^rish chieftains. The suppression of that 
rebellion (as it is called) is a tale of unmingled horror; *^o 
spectacUy says Morrison, who was at the time secretary to 
Lord Deputy Mountjoy, * was more frequent than to see mti2- 
iUudes of these poor people (the Irish) dead with mouths all 
coloured green by, eating nettles, docks, and all things that they 
eouhi rend above the ground,* The very commanders/ 
observes Mr. Parnell> after quoting this passage, (spology for 
the Irish Catholics, p. 116) with some degree of inconsis- 
tency, *h€id to hang a parcel of old women, convicted of 
being cannibals after they had reduced them to the necessity 
cf becoming so. At length, (he adds) Sir Arthur Chichester was 
eye-witness to three children feeding upon the dead body of 
their mother ; and some compunction seems to have arisen in 
the hearts of the English when they found nature thus out' 
raged by the efect of their measures** " 

It is not the object of this production to enter 
into any details of Penal Law enactments against 
Boman Catholics and their religion from the period 
of the reign of Edward Y. and the accession of 
Elizabeth, 1558, to the close of the reign of George 
n. 1760. Daring that period of about two centuries, 
suffice it to say, the laws, the barbarity of which 
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has never been surpassed, and seldom equalled by 
penal proscriptive enactments of any other nation of 
Europe, professing to be a Christian state, were framed 
and administered on the principle that Boman Catholics 
had no civil or political existence in their own land^ 
except by sufferance ; or status recognised by the laws, 
except with a view to objects of a financial character. 
The establishment and maintenance of a Protestant 
ascendancy was the governing principle and pervading 
policy of all legislation emanating from English rule in 
Ireland, and exercised in the Irish Parliament. 

When George II. succeeded to the throne in 1727, 
an Act of the 2nd year of Queen Anne, cap. 8, (1708) 
for the Begistration of Popish Ecclesiastics and mem* 
hers of Monastic Orders under very severe penalties was 
in operation : and also for the rigorous punishment of 
offenders in certain cases of contravention of that Act. 

A previous Act, 7th of William HE. was in force 
against Popish Priests and members of Beligious Or- 
ders. That Act of the 7th year of William UI. chapter 
1, ordained the banishment of all Popish Priests 
and Friars, and subjected all such offenders to the 
penalty of high treason who should return to this king* 
dom. 

By a subsequent Act, the 2nd of Queen Anne, chapter 
7, (1703) it was provided that all existing Popish 
Priests in Ireland should be registered, and two sureties 
given for their good behaviour, and that in the event of 
their not being registered, they should be liable to the 
penalty of transportation, and in the event of their 
returning from transportation, should be liable to the 
penalty of high treason, in accordance with the provision 
of the Act 7th of William the 3rd, chapter 1. 

In January 1766 a Bill of momentous importance to 
the Boman Catholics of Ireland was introduced into the 
Irish Parliament, and after passing through committee 
with various amendments was ordered by the House of 
Lords to be printed. 

The printed document 'is entitled, " Heads of a Bill 
for a Register of Popish Priests.*' Printed by authority 
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(in p.'st 8yo. 48 pages) by Abraham Bradley Eing, Dub. 
1756. 

This very important Bill (now before me) was framed 
with a view of utterly extirpating the members of Beli- 
gioos Communities in Ireland, and was looked on with 
extraordinary anxiety by the Catholic clergy, both Secu- 
lar and Monastic, ample evidence of which fact is to be 
found in the " Hibernia Dominicana** of De Burgo, in 
the 17th chapter, from p. 719 to p. 725. The very 
oopy of "the Heads -of the Bill*' of 1756, now in my 
possession, had been in the possession of De Burgo, 
and contains manuscript notes in his handwriting. 

** A general persecution of the clergy (says De 
Burgo) at this time broke out. It resulted in a Bill 
introduced into the Upper House by James Hamilton^ 
Viscount Limerick, now Count of Clanbrasil.** The 
Bill was printed, which I have now before me, " quern 
prsB manibus habeo." De Burgo then proceeds to give 
the details of the Bill, and the proceeding in the House 
of Peers in the several stages. At each of these stages, 
we are informed, there was a friar (not in his monastic 
garments it need hardly be observed) present at the 
debates, and that friar was De Burgo. To use his own 
words : ** me etiam audiente qui singulis illis diebus 
ocoultus adfui." We may imagine with what profound 
attention, deep and solemn interest, that eminently 
gifted, devoted, and holy man listened to those pro- 
ceedings, than which he tells us nothing more atrocious 
in cruelty and injustice was ever devised, and attempted 
to be carried into effect, in any country, even in Ire- 
land, since Penal Laws were first enacted there. De 
Burgo adds, that by the goodness and providence of 
God, the formidable and reiterated efforts of Viscount 
Clanbrasil and his bigoted lay adherents in the House 
of Peers to pass this much dreaded Bill were defeated 
hy the untiring exertions of the Primate (Stone) and 
three other Protestant Archbishops, and on one occasion 
of sixteen Protestant prelates, and on another division of 
ten Protestant bishops to prevent the passing of it into 
law. So that eventually the Boman Catholic clergy of 
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Ireland, secular and monastic, were saved from exter- 
mination by a large majority of the Protestant Hierar- 
chy of Ireland, with the Primate at its head. 

Let this fact be borne in mind by Roman Catholics. 

I now refer to " The Heads of the Bill for a Begister 
of Popish Priests," for the leading provisions of it. The 
preamble set forth, that by a previous Act of the 2nd of 
Queen Anne's Reign for Registering the Popish Clergy, 
that all Popish Ecclesiastics in Ireland should register 
their names and places of abode. And by a later act 
of the 4th of Queen Anne's Beign, amending the pre- 
vious Act, it was enacted, if after the 4th of June, 1705, 
any Popish priest or priests were found in this kingdom 
who were not duly registered, should be liable to all the 
penalties of the Act then in force against any Popish 
priests or bishops who should exercise any spuitual 
jurisdiction in this kingdom. Notwithstanding which 
prohibition many Popish priests, regulars especially^ 
had returned into this kingdom, and formed monastic 
communities, ** from whence they went forth as mis- 
sionaries and itinerants to confirm the deluded people 
in their gross superstitions." 

'^ And whereas the experience of all former times does 
abundantly prove that all such persons (Friars of the 
several orders) have always been incendiary and avowed 
enemies to His Majesty's government, and to the 
Protestant interests of this kingdom, &c., &c., &c; 
and moreover, that their great numbers tend to the 
impoverishing of many of His Majesty's subjects of the 
Popish persuasion, who are forced to support and 
maintain them ;" it is necessary it should be en- 
acted that every Popish priest applying to be re- 
gistered, should produce a certificate, signed by two or 
more Popish inhabitants of the parish they are to be 
nominated to, as to their quiet and peaceable behaviour, 
and the wish of said two or more persons, that such 
Popish priest or priests should be appointed; and 
further, should enter into security for them, each in 
the penal sum of £50 sterling, to be of good behaviour, 
and not to remove out of the district appointed to 
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Hm ; and moreover, that each priest so appointed shall 
take an oath of allegiance in the form prescribed in this 
bill. Nevertheless, that the Lord Lieutenant and privy 
council shall have the power of rescinding the appoint- 
ment of any Popish priest, tiiongh registered, and of 
appointing any number of Popish priests they think 
proper, to other parishes, provided the total number in 
the whole kingdom does not exceed one hundred, and 
that all such ecclesiastics shall be secular priests. 

^* Provided also that no priest so nominated or ap- 
pointed, shall appear in his habit or vestments, or 
attempt any procession without the walls of the mass- 
honse he belongs to, or at funerals, or on any occasion 
whatsoever, on pain of incurring all the penalties of 
Act the 9th, King William's reign, against Popery^ 
and against all Popish ecclesiastics in general, (includ- 
ing fine, imprisonment, transportation, and in case of 
retom firom transportation, the capital penalty of 
felony.) 

** Provided, moreover, that if any Popish priest shall 
cause any Protestant to recatit or conform to the Popish 
religion, or inveigle or seduce any person from their 
allegiance, permission to officiate shall be withdrawn 
firom him, and he shall be subject to all the penalties 
above mentioned. 

"Provided that every registered priest shall, during the 
divine service in his mass-house, exhort the people to 
pray for his gracious Majesty George the Second, his 
heirs, successors, and all the royal family. 

" Moreover, that every high sheriff declining to make 
periodical returns of all popish priests and friars, con- 
travening aforesaid provisions, to be presented by the 
grand juries, shall be fined in any sum not less than 
£50, or more than £200 sterling. 

** Moreover, that every informer against a popish priest 
or friar so offending, and convicted, shall be entitled to 
a fine of £100, to be levied on the popish inhabitants of 
the place where such offender was discovered, in virtue 
of the act of the seventh year of William the Third, en- 
titled 'an act for suppressing tones, robbers, and 
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rapparees, and for preventing robberieSi burglarieSi and 
other heinous crimes/ &o.'* 

There were varioas other proyisions of this tmly 
diabolical bill, so vexations that, had it been enacted, and 
it were possible to carry it into effect, the Irish Catholie 
clergy in globo must have been exterminated. Bat for- 
tunately the humanity of the dignitaries of the Protest 
tant Church, including all the archbishops and the 
great majority of the bishops of that Churchy to their 
great honour be it said, gave such strenuous opposition 
to that bill of Viscount Clanbrasil, in every stage of its 
progress, that it ultimately was abandoned. 

But why single out this one measure of penal law 
proscription for this lengthened notice ? Because, 
strange to say, all the spirit of hostility to the monastic 
orders that Sir Robert Peel manifested in the Belief Act 
of 1829, and many of the express provisions of Clan* 
brasil*s infamous bill of 1756, against members of reli- 
gious communities, were transferred by Sir Bobert Peel 
to his so-called Emancipation Act of 1829. 



CHAPTER n. 

PABTIAL RELAXATION OF PENAL LAWS IN 1779, 1781-2, 

AND 1793. 

In 1778 an Act of the Irish Parliament, 17 and 18 
of George HI. chapter 49, entitled *'An Act for the 
Belief of his Majesty's subjects professing the Popish 
Beligion" was framed. 

The relief accorded by this Act was, enabling Boman 
Catholics, on taking an oath of allegiance, to ti^e, 
hold, and enjoy landfl, on lease or leases for any term 
of years not exceeding nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years, or for any term of lives not exceeding four lives, 
or devised or transferred to them. 

The Act provides that children of Popish parents 
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who bave conformed to the Protestant religion and filed a 
bill against such parents prior to the passing of that 
Act, shall not be debarred of their right under an Act 
in the 2nd of Qneen Anne to prevent the growth of 
Popery, of making] their fathers tenants for life only of 
their estates, and constituting themselves heirs and 
snccessors of such Popish parents. But after the pass- 
ing of that Act from the Ist of November, 1778, that 
tight should not exist. 

One clause evidently was specially directed against 
the supposed proselytizing tendencies of members of 
religioas communities, providing that no benefit under 
that Act should accrue to any person who, having been 
converted from the Popish to the Protestant religion, 
should relapse to Popery; or to any person being a 
Protestant who should become a Papist, or suffer a child 
of his under fourteen years of age to be educated in the 
Popish religion.* 

The next Belief Bill of 1781, the Irish Act of 21 and 
22 Geo. III. ch. 24, repealed various provisions of Penal 
Laws afiCecting Boman Catholics who shall have taken 
the oath of allegiance, enabling them to hold, possess, 
and dispose of lands, as the lands of Protestants are 
disposed of at common law. 

But no benefits of this Act are to extend to any 
eodesiastio officiating in a church or chapel with a 
steeple or bell, or attending any funeral in a church- 
yard, or who exercises any religious function, except in 
a place of worship or private house, or who uses any 
symbol of ecclesiastical authority, or assumes any 
ecclesiastical rank or title ; such offenders being still 
liable to all the penalties of the law. Several other 
provisions of a similar description are to be found in a 
h^r Belief Act of 1782. 

Let us see how the so-called '' Belief Act*' of 1782 
was viewed by a man far in adviftice of the political 
wisdom of his time. The following are extracts from a 
remarkable work: ''A Letter from a distinguished 

• yUB Aet 17 and 18 Geo. 8, oh. 49. Pab. by Ghrienon, 1778. 
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English Commoner (Edmund Burke) to a Peer of Ire- 
land, on the Penal Laws against Irish Catholics, pre- 
vious to the late Repeal of a part thereof in the 
Sessions of the Irish Parliament, held a.d. 1782. 
Dublin: Printed for Matthew Doyle, No. 196, Abbey 
Street, 1783." 

'* To look at the Bill, (says Burke) in the abstract, it ii 
neither more or less than a renewed act of universal, on- 
mitigated, indispensable, exceptionless, disqualification. 

" One would imagine, that a bill inflicting such a multi- 
tude of incapacities, had followed on the heels of a conquest| 
made by a very fierce enemy, under the impression of recent 
animosity and resentment. No man, on reading that bill, 
could imagine he was reading an act of amnesty and indul* 
gence, following a recital of the good behaviour of those who 
are the objects of it ; which recital stood at the bead of the 
bill, as it was first introduced ; but I suppose for its incon- 
gruity with the body of the piece was afterwards omitted-* 
this 1 say on memory. It however still recites the oath, and 
that Catholics ought to be considered as good and loyal sub* 
jects to his majesty, his crown, and government. Then 
follows an universal exclusion of those good and loyal subjecti 
from every (even the lowest) office of trust and profit ; from 
any vote at an election ; from any privilege in a town corpo- 
rate; from being even a free man of such corporations; from 
serving on grand juries; from a vote at a vestry; from 
having a gun in his hands, from being a barrister, attomey, 
or solicitor, &c., &c. 

** This has surely much more the air of a Table of pro- 
scription, than an act of grace. What must we suppose the 
laws concerning those good subjects to have been, of which 
this is a relaxation ?"... 

'* The head of exclusion from votes for members ot parlia« 
ment is closely connected with the former. When you cast 
your eye on the statute-book, you will see that no Catholic^ 
even in the ferocious act of Queen Anne, was disabled from 
voting on account of his religion. The only conditions re- 
quired for that privilege, were the oaths of allegiance and 
abjuration — both oaths relative to a civil concern. Parlia- 
ment has since added another oath of the kind : and yet an 
house of commons adding to the securities of government in 
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proportion as its danger is confessedly lessened, and profess* 
ing both confidence and indulgence, in effect takes away the 
privilege left by an act full of jealousy, and professing per- 
secution. ''... 

** The laws against foreign education are clearly the very 
worst part of the old code. Besides your laity, you ha^e 
the succession of about 4000 clergymen to provide for. 
These having no lucrative thing in prospect, are taken very 
much out of the lower orders of the people." — pp. 10. 1 1. 12. 

** Whilst this restraint of foreign and domestic education 
was part of an horrible and impious system of servitude, the 
members were well fitted to the body. To render men 
patient under a deprivation of all the rights of human nature, 
everything which could give them a knowledge or feeling of 
those rights was rationally forbidden. To render humanity 
fit to be insulted, it was fit that it should be degraded. But 
when we profess to restore men to the capacity for property, 
it is equally irrational and unjust to deny them the power of 
improring their minds as well as their fortunes. Indeed I 
have ever thought the prohibition of the means of improving 
our rational nature, to be the worst species of tyranny that 
the insolence and perverseness of mankind ever dared to ex« 
ercise. This goes to all men, in all situations, to whom 
education can be denied.".. • 

*• When we are to provide for the education of any body 
of men, we ought seriously to consider the particular func- 
tions they are to perforn^ in life. A Roman Catholic clergy- 
man is the minister of a very ritual religion; and by his 
profession subject to many restraints. His life is a life full 
of strict observances, and his duties of a laborious nature 
towards himseli^ and of the highest possible trust towards 
others. The duty of Confession alone is sufficient to set in 
the strongest light the necessity of his having an appropri- 
ated mode of education. The theological opinions and pt^cu- 
liar rites of our religion never can be properly taught in 
universities, founded for the purposes and on the principles 
of another, which in many points is directly opposite. If a 
Boman Catholic clergyman, intended for celibacy, and the 
functions of confession, is not strictly bred in a semi- 
nary where these things are respected, inculcated and enforced, 
ts sacred, and not made the subject of derision and obloquy, 
be will be ill-fitted for the former, and the latter will bQ 
indeed in his bauds a terrible instrument."... 
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** The ministers of Prutestant churches require a different 
mode of education, more liberal and more fit for the ordinary 
intercourse of life, and having little hold on the minds of the 
people by external ceremonies, and extraordinary observances^ 
or separate habits of living, they make up the deficiency by 
cultivating their minds with all kinds of ornamental learning 
which the liberal provision made in England and Ireland for 
the parochial clergy, and the comparative lightness of parochial 
duties enables the greater part of them in some considerable 
degree to accomplish ; to say nothing of the ample church pre- 
ferments, with little or no duties annexed.".. . 

'* This learning, which I believe to be pretty general, 
together with an higher situation, and more chastened by the 
opinion of mankind, forms a sufficient security foi their morals 
and their sustaining their clerical character with dignity. It 
is not necessary to observe, that all these things are, however, 
collateral to their function, and that except in preaching, 
which may be and is supplied, and often best supplied, out of 
printed books, little else is necessary for a protestant minister, 
than to be able to read the English language, I mean for the 
exercise of his function, not to the security of his admission. 
But a popish ])arson in Ireland may do very well without any 
considerable classical erudition, or any proficiency in pure or 
mixed mathematics, or any knowledge of civil history; even if 
they should possess those acquisitions, as at first many of 
them do, they soon lose them in the painful course of 
professional and parochial duties: but they must have all 
the knowledge, and what is to them more important than the 
knowledge, the discipline necessary to those duties. All 
modes of education, conducted by those whose minds are cast 
in another mould, as I may say, and whose original ways of 
thinking are formed upon the reverse pattern, must be to 
them not only useless, but mischievous. Just as I should 
suppose the education in a popish ecclesiastical seminary 
would be ill fitted for a protestant clergyman. Here it would 
be much more so; as, in the case of the first, it only requires 
to reject: in the other little for his purpose is to be 
acquired." 

*' All this, my lord, I know very welU will pass for nothing 
with those who wish that the popish clergy should be illite- 
rate, and in a situation to produce contempt and detestation* 
Their minds are wholly taken up with party squabbles, and I 
have neither leisure nor inclination to apply any part of what 
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I haTe to sajy to those who never think of religion, or of the 
commonwealth, in any other light, than as they tend to the 
prevalence of some faction in either. I speak on a supposition, 
that there is a disposition to take the state in the condition in 
which it is found, and to improve it in that state to the best 
advantage. Hitherto, the plan for the government of Ireland 
has been to sacrifice the civil prosperity of the nation to its 
religious improvement. But if people in power there, are at 
length come to entertain other ideas, they will consider the 
good order, decorum, virtue, and morality, of every description 
of men among them, as of infinitely greater importance than 
the struggle (for it is nothing better) to change those descrip- 
tions by means which put to hazard, objects which, in my 
^ poor opinion, are of more importance to religion and to the 
* state, than all the polemical matter which has been agitated 
among men from the beginning of the world to this hour.'' 

*^ On this idea, an education fitted to each order and divi- 
sion of men, such as they are found, will be thought an affair 
lather to be encouraged than discountenanced: and until insti- 
I tations at home, suitable to the occasions and necessities of 
the people, and which are armed, as they are abroad with 
\ tathoritj to coerce the young men to be formed in them by 
I a strict and severe discipline, — the means they have, at pre- 
sent of a cheap and effectual education in other countries, 
should not continue to be prohibited by penalties and modes 
of inqubition, not fit to be mentioned to ears that are organ- 
ised to the chaste sounds of equity and justice. Before I 
liid written thus far, I heard of a scheme of giving to the 
Ctstle the patronage of the presiding members of the Catholic 
dergy. At first I could scarcely credit it : for I believe it is 
the first time that the presentation of other people's alms has 
been desired in any country. If the state provides a suitable 
maintenance and temporality for those governing members 
I and dergy, under them, I should think tlie project, however 
; improper in other respects, to be by no means unjust. But 
' to deprive a poor people, who maintain a second set of clergy 
; out of the miserable remains of what is left after taking and 
I tjthing— 'to deprive them of the disposition of their own 
charities among their own communion, Avould, in my opinion, 
be an intolerable hardship. Never were the members of one 
[ religious sect fit to appomt the pastors to another. Those 
who have no regard for their welfare, reputation, nor internal 
foiet, will not appoint such as are proper. The Seraglio of 

9 
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Constantinople is as equitable as we are, whether Cktholii 
or Protestants : and where their own sect is oonoerned, fu 
as religious. But the sport which they make of the miserab! 
dignities of the Greek Church, the little factions of the Hie 
rem, to which thej make them subservient, the continual sa 
to which they expose and re-expose the same dignity, and I 
which they squeeze all the inferior orders of the clergy, i 
(for I have had particular means of being acquainted with i 
nearly equal to all the other oppressions together, ezeroiai 
by the Mussulman over the unhappy members of the orient 
church. It is a great deal to suppose that even ihe preee; 
Castle would nominate bishops of the Roman Church of Ir 
lond with a religious regard for its welfare. Perhaps tiic 
cannot, perhaps they dare not do it 

** But suppose them as well inclined as I know that I a 
to do them all kind of justice, I declare I would not, if 
were in my power, take it on myself, I know I ought not 
do it. I belong to another community, and it would be i 
tolerable usurpation in me to affect such authority where 
conferred no benefit, or even if I did confer (as in son 
degree the Seraglio does) temporal advantages. But allowii 
that the present Castle finds itself fit to administer die g 
vernment of a Church which they solemnly forswear, ai 
forswear with very hard words and many evil epithets, ai 
that as often as they qualify themselves for the power wbi 
is to give this very patronage, or to give any thing else tfa 
they desire; yet they cannot be assured that a m 
like the late Ijord Chesterfield will not succeed to the; 
This man, while he was duping the credulity of papists wi 
fine words in private, and commending their good behaviov 
during a rebellion in Great Britain, (as it well deserved 
be commended and rewarded) was capable of urging pen 
laws against them in a speech from the throne, and stimi 
lating with provocatives the wearied and half-exhaust 
bigotry of the then Parliament of Ireland. They set to woi 
but they were at a loss what to do ; for they had already almc 
gone through every contrivance which could waste t 
vigour of their country ; but, after much struggle, they pi 
duced a child of their old age, the shocking and unnatui 
act about marriages, which tended to finish the scheme f 
making the people not only two distinct parties for ever, b 
keeping them as two distinct species in the tame land.'** 
• Bdmimd Borke'i Letter to in Irisk Peet. 1782. 
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PrciTionsly to the important Irisli Belief Act of 1793, 
the state of Boman Catholics in Ireland was not essen- 
tially ameliorated by the very restricted measures of 
toleration of the preceding fourteen years. 

The English Act commonly called the Toleration 
Act, passed in 1791, 81st of George HI. chapter 82, 
provides that an oath of allegiance (therein stated) may 
be taken by Boman Catholics, and all such persons 
taking that oath shall be exempt from the penalties 
inflicted by various Acts of Elizabeth, James I., Charles 
L andn., William III., Queen Anne, George I. and 11. 
on recusants or reputed Papists, '' Jesuits, seminary 
priests, and other such like disobedient persons," as 
monastic ecclesiastics are designated in the 27th of 
Eliisabeth chap. 2. 

The 8rd and 4th clauses provide that all Boman 
Catholics taking the oath of allegiance shall be exempt 
from aU penalties for hearing or saying mass or per* 
forming or being present at any reli|ous service in 
their places of worship, or for bemg a priest or mem- 
ber of a religious order, or for entering any such order, 
provided that such places of Boman Catholic worship 
are duly certified to the Justices of the Peace at Quarter 
Sessions. Provided also that such places of worship 
have not steeples and bells, and that such ecclesiastica 
ghitll not wear their vestments or habits out of their 
ehurches, or in a private house where not more than 
five persons are assembled. 

This Act of the English Parliament, parsed in 1791,. 
Bnquestionably gave ecclesiastics, regular as well as 
0ectdar, a status in the country which they had not 
before. The benefit conferred on the regulars was not, 
like the Irish Act of 1782, restricted to those of their 
several orders who should be in the kingdom, and duly 
registered at the time of the passing of the Act. The 
privilege of the English Act extended to all regulars 
from that time, who should take the Oath of Allegiance 
and register themselves duly. 

Moreover, all persons of the Boman Catholic reli^ 
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gion, who chose at any time to enter any Beligioos 
Order, were declared at liberty to do so. 

Of all these privileges the English Roman Catholic 
Regulars were unquestionably deprived by the Act most 
£a.lsely called one of Emancipation of 1829. 

Of the various publications of Edmund Burke on the 
subject of the Penal Laws, that subject which he com- 
prehended more fully than all the statesmen and poli- 
tical writers of his time, the ablest was : *' A Letter on 
the subject of the Diaabilities of the Roman Catholics 
of Irelandy and the propriety of admitting them to the 
Elective Franchise, dc. To Sir Hercules Langarishe, 
Bart. M.P. By the Eight Hon. Edmund Burke, M.P. 
Dublin: 1792.'' 

The following passages of that very remarkable pro- 
duction throw more light on the history and mystery of 
that iniquitous code, than all that ever has been written 
on the same subject, in the same compass. 

*' The declared object of the Penal Laws was to reduce the 
Catholic people of Ireland to a miserable populace without 
property^ without estimation, without education. The real 
object was to deprive the few who in spite of those laws might 
hold or obtain any property amongst them of all sort of in- 
fluence or authority over the rest. The framers of this Code 
divided the nation into two distinct bodies, without a oommon 
interest, sympathy, or connection : one of which bodies was 
to possess all the franchises, all the property, all the educa« 
tion; the others were to be drawers of water, and cutters 

of turf, for the privileged class and community." **The 

Penal Code was a complete system, full of coherence and 
consistency, well digested in all its parts. It was a machine 
of wise and elaborate contrivances and as well fitted for the 
oppression, impoverishment, and degradation of a people, and 
the debasement in them of human nature itself, as ever pro- 
ceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man."......** For a far 

longer period than that which here sufficed to blend the 
Bomans with the nation of the Gauls, to which nation they 
were of all others the most adverse ; the Protestants settled 
in Ireland considered themselves in no other light than that 
of a sort of Colonial garrison to keep the natives of Ireland iu 
subjection to the other state of Great Britain, the whole spirit 
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of the English settlement in Ireland was that of the least 
merciful of conquerors.'* 

^ In truth the spirit of those proceedings did not commence 
at that era, nor was religion, of any kind their primary object. 
Wiiat was done, was not in the spirit of a contest between two 
religious factions; but between two adverse nations. The 
statutes of Eliikenny show, that the spirit of the Popery Laws, 
and some even of their actual provisions as applied between Eng- 
lishry and Irishry, had existed in that harassed country before 
the words Protestant and Papist were heard of in the world. 
If we read Baron Finglas, Spenser, and Sir John Davis, we 
cannot miss the true genius and policy of the English govern- 
ment there before the revolution, as well as during the whole 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Sir John Davis boasts of the 
benefits received by the natives, -by extending to them the 
English law, and turning the whole kingdom into shire ground. 
But the appearance of things alone was changed. The 
original scheme was never deviated from for a single hour. 
Unheard of confiscations were made in the northern parts, 
upon grounds of plots and conspiracies, never proved upon 
their supposed authors. The war chicane succeeded to the war 
of arms and of hostile statutes ; and a regular series of opera- 
tions were carried on, particularly from Chichester's time, in 
the ordinary courts of justice, and by special commissions and 
inquisitions, first, under pretence of tenures, and then of titles 
in the crown, for the purpose of the total extirpation of the 
interest of the natives in their own soil — until this species of 
subtle ravage, being carried to the last excess of oppression 
and insolence under Lord Stafford, it kindled at length the 
flames of that rebellion, which broke out in 1641. By the 
issue of that war, by the turn which the Earl of Clarendon 
gave to things at the restoration, and by the total reduction 
of the kingdom of Ireland, in 1691; the ruin of the native 
Irish, and in a great measure too, of the first races of the 
English, was completely accomplished. The new English 
interest was settled with as solid a stability as any thing in 
human affairs can look for. All the Penal Laws of that un- 
paralleled code of oppression, which were made after the 
last event, were manifestly the effects of national hatred and 
scorn towards a conquered people, whom the victors delighted 
to trample upon, and were not at all afraid to provoke. They 
were not the effect of their fears, but of their security. They 
who carried on this system, looked to the irresistible force of 
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Great Britain for their support in their acts of pover. Thajf 
vrere quite certain that no complaints of the natives would b$ 
heard on this side of the water, witli any other sentiments 
than those of contempt and indignation. Their cries senred 
only to augment their torture. Machines which could answer 
their purpose so well, must be of an excellent contriTance* 
Indeed, at that time in England, the double name of the 
complainants, Irish and Papists, (it would be hard to say, 
which was the most odious,) shut up the hearts of every on« 
against them. Whilst that temper prevailed, and it prevailed 
in all its force to a time within our memory, every measure 
was pleasing and popular, just in proportion as it tended to 
liarass and rule a set of people, who were looked upon as 
enemies to God and man ; and indeed as a race of bigoted 
savaf^es who were a disgrace to human nature itself. 

'* However, as the English in Ireland began to be domiciliated, 
they began also to recollect that they had a country. The 
Engluh interest at first by faint and almost insensible degrees, 
but at length openly and avowedly, became an indepemlmi 
Irish interest ; full as independent as it could ever have been, 
it'it had continued in the persons of the native Irish; and it was 
maintained with more skill, and more consistency than probably 
it would have been in theirs. With their views, they changed 
their maxims, it became necessary—it was necessary to demon* 
stnite to the whole people, that there was something at least, of 
a common interest combined with the independency, which was 
to become the object of common exertions. The mildness of 
government produced the first relaxation towards the Irish; 
the necesiiities, and, in part too, the temper that predominated 
at this great change, produced the second and the most im- 
portant of these reloxations. English government and Irish 
legislature felt jointly the propriety of this measure. The 
Irish parliament and nation became independent.''* 

The most extensive Catholic Relief Measure of 1798, 
tho Act 88 Geo. III. ch. 21, opened to Roman 
Catholics the professions of barrister and attorney on 
taking the prescribed oath of allegiance, also certain 
civil offices and places of trust, and enabled them to 
attain the rank of professors in colleges. 

• Letter to Sir Hercules Langarishe on the Penal Laws. By E. finrke, 1793. 
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'* This Act veiteratfis the ezdusion of Catholios from 
EatUaiDMit, tiie Priyy Gonncil, the offices of viceroj, 
chancellor, jndge, or any high legal post, or that of 
riieriif or any corporate office. 

ISie 6th oiame provided that no papist should keep 
in his possession, or have in his hands any arms, 
weapons of any kind, or ammunition, unless h^ be 
dr^kdy authorised by law, being seized of a freehold of 
£200 a year or a personal estate of £1000 or upwards : 
imd unless from passing of present Act possessing a 
freehold of ten pounds a year or a personal estate of 
£800. 

The 11th clause exempts Catholics from penalties for 
not attending diidne worship. 

The 12th clause proyides that no popish priest shall 
celebrate marriage between two Protestants pr between 
a Papist and a person who has been a Protestant within 
twelve months under a fine of £500. 

But though this Act relieved Boman Catholics from 
many restrictions on the exercise of the observances and 
performance of the rites of their religion in their 
churches, it still continued in force all the then exist- 
ing restrictions on members of the Beligious Orders. 

The Penal Laws to which Irish Boman Catholics 
were liable after the partial relaxation of the Code in 
1793, are thus specified by Pamell, in his *' History of 
the Penal Laws^" published in 1808. 

** As no further concessions (posterior to those of 1793) have 
been made to the Catholics, it may be as well to enumerate 
here, as in any other place, the various disalHlities to which 
they are still liable. 

** fiducation.— They cannot teach school, unless they take 
the oath of 13th and 14th Geo. HI. c. 35. They cannot take 
Protestant scholars, or be ushers to Protestant schoolmasters, 
82nd Geo. 111. a 20. 

** Guardianship. — They cannot be guardians, unless they 
take the 'oaths of 13th and 14th Geo. lll.c. 35. If eccle- 
siastics, they cannot under any circumstances, be guardians; 
nor can any Qatholic be guardian to a child of a Protestant. 
30th Geo. 111. c 29. 
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'* Marriage. — ^If a Catholic clergyman marries a Protestant 
and a Catholio, the marriage is null and void, and he is liable 
to suffer death, 32nd Geo. III. c. 21, 

" Self-defence. — No Catholic can keep arms unless he po- 
sesses a freehold estate of £10 per annum, or a personal 
estate of £300. If so qualified he must further qualify him- 
self by taking the oaths of 13th and 14th Geo. III. c. 35, 
unless he has a freehold estate of £100 per annum, or a 
personal estate of £1000. 33rd Geo. III. c. 21. 

'* Exercise of Beligion. — The Catholic clergy must take the 
oaths of 13th and 14th Geo. III. c 35. and register their 
place of abode, age, and parish. No chapel can have a steeple 
or bell, no funeral can take place in any church or chapel- 
yard and no rites or ceremonies of the religion or habits 
of their order are permitted, except within their sereral 
places of worship or in private houses, 2l8t and 22nd Gea 
111. c. 24. 8. 6. 

** Property. — ^The Laws of Anne are in force against all Ca- 
tholics who do not take the oaths of 13th and 14th Geo. Ill* 
c. 35 ; and also against all Protestants who may have lapsed 
or become converts to the Catholic religion. 

*' Franchises. — No Catholic can hold any of the offices enu- 
merated in s. 9. of an act here inserted. Catholics cannot sit 
in Parliament. They cannot vote at elections for members, 
without taking the oaths of the 13th and 14th G^. III. e» 
35, and of 33rd Geo. III. c. 21. They cannot vote at vestries* 
They cannot be barristers, attorneys, or professors of medicine 
on Sir P. Dunne's foundation, with taking the oaths of 13th 
and 14th Geo. III. c. 35, and of 33rd Geo. III. c. 21 ; or even 
fowlers and gamekeepers. 

'* Catholic soldiers by the mutiny act, if they refuse to fre- 
quent the Church of England worship, when ordered to do so 
l)y their commanding officer, shall for the first offence for- 
feit 2d; and for the second, not only forfeit 12d, but be 
laid in irons for 12 hours : and by the second section, art. 
5, of the articles of war, the punishment even extends to 
that of death. 

^* An Irish Catholic officer or soldier on landing in Great 
Britain, Jersey, or Guernsey, is immediately liable to the 
penalty among others, the English act, 1st Geo. I. c. 13. of 
forfeiting £300. 
^ ** Catholics are excluded from holding the offices of 
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GoTernor, Deputy Goyernor, or Director of the Bank of 
Ireland. 

'* No party scarcely, in fact, of the Penal Code is repealed, but 
all df it is now the law of the land, and in full force against 
those Catholics who have not qualified themselves for relief 
from its violence, by taking the oaths of 13th and 14th Geo. 
iiL 0. 35. or who may have lapsed or become converts to the 
Catholic religion."* 

Such was the state of things which existed in Ireland 
affecting the civil and religious rights of Boman Catholics 
down to the year 1829. 

In the ** Historical Account of the Laws enacted 
against Catholics, both in England and Ireland," by 
James Baldwin Brown, of the Inner Temple, (London, 
8vo. -IBIS,) the author concludes with a resume of the 
disabilities under which Catholics still laboured at the 
period of the publication of his work, 1818. 

That portion of Mr. Brown's work is important, for a 
very mistaken idea prevails in Ireland, and has been 
put forward, and remains uncontradicted, that, by the 
Irish partial Belief Act of 1798, members of the monas- 
tic orders in Ireland were relieved from the previous 
severe enactments against them, and that their status 
was recognised and legalised by that Ixish statute of 
1798. 

I have carefully examined that Act, and I find there 
is not a single clause of that Act that has special refer- 
ence to the members of religious orders. 

What has led to this singular mistake is a passage in 
a speech of Sir Bobert Peel at the time of the discus- 
sion of the Emancipation Act of 1829, in the debate on 
the 27th March, 1829, to the following effect : 

" Since 1793 there was nothing in the law of Ireland 
to prevent the residence of Jesuits here or of other 
monastic orders, but the law gave Boman Catholics 
who took the oath of 1791, the express power to belong 
if he pleased to any of the monastic orders. The Act 
of 1791 provided that no Boman Catholic who has 

• A History of the Penal Laws against the Irish Catholics. By Henry 
BuneU, Es^-, l^* l>i^b. 1808. 
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taken and subscribed the oath of allegianoe shall b# 
presented/' &c. That is to say presented to a grand 
jury as a reonsant or other Popish criminal. 

Sir Bobert Peel evidently referred to that English 
Act of 1791, for the removal of certain disabilities afliset- 
ing Roman Catholics, the Slst of George III. chm. 83; 
which has been called the ^ Toleration Act/' It md 
introduced into the English Honse of Commons, the 
21st of Febmary, 1791, by Mr. Miifinrd, snbseqneDtly 
Lord Bedesdale, and speedily passed into law. 

By its provisions all Boman Catholics taking an oath 
very similar to that in the Irish Act of 13 and 14 
George lU. chap. 85, are exempted from proseeatioai as 
recusants, for not resorting to Protestant chorches, for 
being Papists or reputed Papists, for being edocated as 
Papists, for hearing or saying Mass, being priests or in 
deacon's orders, for entering or belonging to any eccle* 
siastical order, or religious community of the Roman 
Catholic religion, or for being present at or observing 
any rite or ceremony, practice or observance of any rite, 
ceremony, or ministration, or assisting others therein. 
No place of religious worship is allowed under this Act 
unless it be duly certified at Quarter Sessions, nor is 
any minister of religion to exercise his functions there 
till duly registered, and that registration is recorded by 
the clerk of the peace. 

This Act enables Catholics taking the oath to act by 
deputy to be approved, as by law they would themselves 
have been. 

The Act exempts Catholic priests from being com- 
pelled to act as jurors and parish officers. 

Catholics by this Act are protected in the exercise of 
their religion by provisions and penalties for the punish- 
ment of persons disturbing congregations or maltreating 
ministers of religion. 

This Act renews the prohibition of former penal laws 
against Boman Catholic services being performed in 
chapels having steeples, &c. 

Catholics are exempted by this Act from taking thef 
oath of supremacy, from the liability of being removed 
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bom liOndon, Irom &e necessity of taking the oaths 
re^iired by previons acts to be taken by banfisters, pro* 
tided ihe¥ tf^e the oath prescribed by this Act. 

Catholic peers are exempted by this Act from the 
penalties and disabilities incarred by coming into the 
presence of the king without signing the declaration of 
Ihe 80th year of Gluirles II. 

** This English Act of 1791 provides that no religions 
Order bound by monastic tows shall be permitted or 
established in any school, college, or academy endowed 
1^ persons professing l^e Boman Catholic religion.^. 
And farther, that all trusts and uses then declared 
superstitious and unlawfdl, shall still continue to be so 
deemed.*^ 

Mr. Brown, at page 859, in his ^' Concluding Be- 
marks," says, ** I now proceed briefly to state the dis* 
abilities to which the Catholics are still subject, and 
the penalties on their religion which are yet un- 
repefded." (In 1818 these remarks were written.) 

*' Catholics then cannot sit in Parliament* or hold any 
office in or under the Government, be admitted into any 
corporation, or present to any benefice. 

*' Their priests are not allowed the celebration of their 
rites, but agreeably to the restrictions of the English Act 31 
George III. chap. 32, and the corresponding restrictions of 
the Irish statue. 

^ Catholic school-masters cannot take Protestant scholars. 
The professors of this religion are prevented from making 
any endowment of a school or college, for the purpose of 
educating children in their faith. Catholic soldiers, by the 
annual mutiny acts, refusing to frequent the Church of 
England worship when ordered to do so, are liahle to the 
penalty of one shilling, and to be laid in irons for twelve 
hours. 

*' These disabilities are common to England and Ireland; 
but in addition to them the Catholics of this kingdom are 
prevented from voting at elections for members of parlia- 
ment^ a privilege which those of the sister kingdom enjoy oa 

. • Brown*B History of Penal Laws, London, 1818, p. 844. 
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their producing a certificate of their having takea the oaths 
of 13 and 14 George 111. Chap. 35, and 33 George IIL 
Chap. 21. 

** In Ireland no Catholic priest under any circumstances can 
be guardians to any child, nor can lay Catholics be guardians 
to the child of a Protestant. The celebration of marriage 
between two Protestants, or a Protestant and a Catholic, by a 
Catholic Clergyman, is punishable with death.* 

'* Catholics cannot there keep arms, unless they have a 
freehold of £10 per annum, or a personal estate of £'6Q0t 
nor can they vote at vestries relating to the repair of any 
church. The whole of the rigorous penal code, which the 
various acts of this reign have repealed, are still in force 
against all those who do not take the oath of 31 Greorge IIL 
Chap. 32; or 13 and 14 George IIL Chap. 35, in Ireland* 
In the latter country the oath of 35 George IIL Chap. 21, is 
also required to be taken by barristers, attorneys, &c, and by 
those who are elected professors of medicine on Sir Patrick 
Dunne's foundation; there also. Catholics are excluded from 
holding the office of governor, deputy governor, or director 
of the bank. 

*' Such is the present state of the code imposing restrictions 
on the Catholics, the repeal of which is sought by the 
petitions now laying on the tables of the two houses of 
Parliament." 

The corresponding Irish Act (as it is called) to this 
English Act of 1791, was the Act passed in 1792, in 
the Irish Parliament, 32 George III. chap. 21. This 
very partial measure of relief was introduced by Sir 
Hercules Langarishe, and being supported by Govern- 
ment, it met with little opposition : and we are told by 
Parnell in his " History of the Penal Laws," (Dublin 
Svo. 1808) at p. 152, '' it did not in the least degree 

* " Saeh at least is the language of 23 George 11. Chap. 10. By a 
clause, however, in the 32 Oeorge IIL Chap. 21. the person celebrating such 
niarriage is subject to a penalty of £5(H). But as the former statute is not 
to this day repealed, it has been more than once decided by the late Lord 
Eilwarden, and other of tlie Irish jadges, that it is still in force. Of the 
Correctness of this decision I believe there is some doubt, as the majority 
of our law authorities in the construction of penal statutes contend thmithe 
infliction of a lesser punishment on the commission of any crime, is a 
▼irtaal repeal of the heavier penalty." See Brown's Hist. Penal LawSi 
page 359. 
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eontribnte to appease the irritation which its former 
conduct in 1791 had so justly given rise to. 

** By this Irish Act 32 Geo. iii. chap. 21, Catholics might 
be called to the bar, and admitted as students of King's 
Inns; attorneys might take Catholic apprentices, and might 
educate their children Protestants; barristers might marry 
Catholic wives; Catholic barristers and apprentices to attor- 
neys must nevertheless qualify themselves for the benefit of 
this Act by taking the oath prescribed for Catholics by the 
13th and 14th of George iii. chap. 35. By this Act so 
much of the 9th of William iii. chap. 3, and 2nd of Anne 
chap. 6, as prevents Protestants from intermarrying with 
Papists, is repealed. But Protestants married to Catholics 
are not to vote at elections; and the law is not altered 
which makes it a capital felony for a priest to celebrate the 
marriage of a Protestant and a Catholic, though the yerj next 
Act in the statute book enables a Presbyterian clergyman to 
celebrate the marriage of a Protestant and a Presbyterian. 

*'By this Act also, the 7th William iii. for restraining 
foreign education, is repealed; and Catholics are permitted 
to teach school without taking out a licence from the ordi- 
nary. And so much likewise of 8th Anne, c. 3, is repealed ; 
which enacts that no Papist shall take more than two appren- 
tices." * 

On referring to the Statute Book I find that the 
Irish Act 32 George III. chap. 21, (1792) besides con- 
ferring the several benefits previously referred to, of 
opening the bar to Boman CathoUc barristers, of 
exempting attorneys from the obligation of bringing up 
their children in the Protestant faith, and enabling 
ihem to take Boman Catholic apprentices and clerks, 
repealed several penal laws. One an act of 9th of 
William III. chap. 3, to prevent intermarriages between 
Catholics and Protestants ; all that part also of an act 
2nd Qneen Anne, chap. 6, relating to such intermar- 
riages. 

»The 11th clause of this act declares that its benefits 
did not extend to Protestants married to Popish wives, 
80 as to enable them to vote at elections. 

- « Parnell's History of Penal Laws, p. 153. 
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The 12th clause provided that Catholics and Protes- 
tants might iutermarr}', and that elergymen of the estab' 
lished religion might celebrate such marriages and be 
exempt from any penalty for so doing. 

The 18th clause enacted that nothing in this act 
should be construed to authorize Protestant Dissenting 
ministers or Popish priests to celebrate marriage be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics. 

Not one proTision is to be found in this act that con- 
fers any additional privilege on the regular clergy which 
they were not previously in possession of. 

There was no other Irish legislative measure affect- 
ing Roman Catholics between the enactment in 1792| 
of this 82nd of George in, chap, 21, and the cele- 
brated Relief Act of 1793, 38rd of George IH. chap. 
21, wherein not one clause has reference to the regular 
clergy of Ireland. 

Tlie status in the Kingdom of Ireland, of Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics, either secular or regular, then is 
not altered by this Irish act of 1792. But by a previous 
Irish act of 1782, 21 and 22 George III. chap. 24, 
Popish eoclesiaaticSf provided they took the oath of 
allegiance prescribed by the act, 18th and 14th year of 
George III., and registered their names, abode and con- 
dition, duly in the register of each diocese, are dischai^ed 
from penalties of former penal laws.* 

The Irish Act, 21 and 22 George m. chap. 24, 
[1781 — 1782] was mainly intended to remove the disa- 
bilities of Catholics which prevented them taking and 
devising lands. The 6th clause, however, materially 
concerned the Roman Catholic clergy, both secular and 
regular. This 5tb clause provided that all Catholic 
ecclesiastics, clearly meaning secular and regular clergy, 
who shall take the oath of allegiance prescribed by that 
act, 18 and 14 of George III. chap. 84, and who shall 
register their names and usual places of abode, places of 
receiving their first orders, and all subsequent orders, 
names and particulars of persons who conferred themi 

• ParneU'ftHittory of Penal Lswf, page lis. 
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snd lodge that document with the registrar of the 
diocese in their places of abode, shall, after the passing 
of this act) be exempt from all penalties and disabilities 
set forih in the Act, 9th of William HE. chap. 1, en- 
titled, ** An Aot for banishing all Papists exercising imy 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and Regulars of the Popish 
deigy, out of this kingdom ;" or an act, 2nd of Queen 
Anne, ohi^. 6 and 7, for Registering the Popish Clergy, 
or an act, 4th of Queen Ajane, chap. 2, entitled, '* An 
Act to Preyent Popish Priests from coming into this 
Kingdom." And two other acts of the 8th of Queen 
Anne, ia reference to Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, 
provided the conditions be complied with specified in 
the next clauses. 

In the 6th clause of the Act 21 and 22 George in., 
1781 — 1782, those conditions are set forth — "Provided 
that no benefits in this act shall extend to any Regular 
of llie Popish clergy, who shall not be in this kingdom 
at the time of the passing of this act, or to any Regular 
tiien m the kingdom who shall not have taken the pre* 
scribed oath of fdlegiance, and register himself in the 
required form witliin six months after the passing of 
this act, nor to any Popish ecclesiastic who shall not 
upon any change of abode, make a return of such change 
within six months." 

The 9th clause provides that no benefits to be con- 
ferred by this act shall extend to any person converted 
from the Protestant to the Catholic faith, and declares 
moreover that all the penalties and disabilities now in 
force, according to the penal laws now in being, shall 
remain in fioll foiice against all Protestants so per* 
Tttcted. 

The 10th clause provides that no benefits to be con* 
ferred by this act shall extend to any Popish ecclesi- 
astic who shall incite or persuade a Protestant to become 
a Papist, but shall be subjected to the penalties of the 
penal laws now in force in this kingdom. 

The 11th clause exempts Roman Catholics from all 
penalties under an act 8th of Queen Anne chap. 21, of 
fine and imprisonment on refusal to testify on oath 
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where and when he heard the Popish mass, and to 
declare the name of the celebrants of that rite. 

A very able report on the penal laws actually in force 
at the beginning of 1791 was drawn up by the Honour- 
able Simon Butler and another eminent barrister of 
that day, Mr. Burston, and published by the newly- 
formed society of '* United Irishmen/' then a society 
established for promoting parliamentary reform and 
Catholic emancipation. In the Introduction to that 
Report, which is dated January the 21st, 1792, the 
framers of it very clearly set forth the actual state of 
the law at the date above-mentioned, as respects eccle- 
siastics, secular, and regular. 

** A Popish secular ecclesiastic, who registers himself pur- 
suant to the Act for that purpose, and takes and subscribes 
the oath and declaration as prescribed by the 13th and 14th 
George III. chap. 35, and also a Popish regular ecclesiastic, 
if he be in the kingdom at the passing of the 2l8t and 22nd 
George III. chap. 24, and makes the oath and declaration 
aforesaid, and registers himself pursuant to the Act for that 
purpose in six months afler the passing the said Act of the 
21st and 22nd George III. chap. 24, are authorixed to officiate^ 
provided they do not officiate in any church or chapel with a 
steeple or bell, or at any funeral in any church-yard, or 
exercise any of the rites or ceremonies of the Popish religion, 
or wear the habit of their order, (save within their several 
places of worship, or in private houses,) or shall use any 
symbol or mark of ecclesiastical dignity or authority, or 
assume or take any ecclesiastical rank or title, or procure^ 
incite, or persuade any Protestant to become a Papist. 

*' All Popish regular and secular ecclesiastics, not qualify- 
ing as above, or offending against any of the afore-mentioned 
provisions, and all Papists exercising ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, are to be imprisoned till they be transported beyond the 
seas; and if they should return from exile, they will thereby 
be guilty of high treason, and suffer and forfeit as in case of 
high treason, and whoever harbours them shall for the first 
offence forfeit £20, for the second offence £40, and for the 
third offence all his lands of inheritance and freehold daring 
his life, and all his goods and chattels." 
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CHAPTER ni. 

State of the Roman Catholics from the period of the 
Uinon to the end of 1828. 

Maintenance of Protestant ascendancy principles and 
policy during the period Sir Arthur Wellesley, the 
Hon. William Westley Pole, and Sir Robert Peel 
filled the office of Chief Secretary, Jrom 1807 to 1818. 

The regime of orangeism that was permitted to domi* 
nate in every department of the state in that interval. 

In the year 1800, after the accomplishment of the 
Uniony when the Soman Catholic prelates of Ireland 
were given by the Irish administration to understand 
tiiat Catholic emancipation would be one of the results 
of the abolition of the Irish legislature, a violent attack 
was made on the religious orders in the British empire^. 
in a pamphlet published in London. An answer to this 
tnicculent production, written by the celebrated Arthur 
O'Leary, was published in London in the shape of a 
pamphlet, in the latter part of 1800, from which excel- 
lent production some extracts are now laid before my 
readers. 

The title of it is — " To the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, in the Parliament of Great Britain, the most 
Eomble Address of the Bev. Arthur O'Leary." 

** I am a Catholic Clergyman, a native of Ireland, well 
known in that kingdom for having inculcated loyalty to my 
sovereign, and subordination to the laws in the most critical 
times, by my writings, my sermons, and examples. For the 
truth of this assertion I could refer to the speeches delivered 
in the Irish House of CommoAS on a former occasion, and to 
the kingdom at large. 

**No subject can be be more important, than one which 
3 
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i .t.'tm the r.aprrineu cf our ccontrr: none in wliich 
rr.if'^k« can be more tAuL The iniemai interests of 
l:-z'.\z.i. lie w:::.in ft sznftll ccmpftss; tae employment of our 
y^-^-' ^^ Useful icdu«:rj, and secaritj to indiTiduals in the 
{.urs-^: •:: :l. Oa ihis principle it wfts, thst oar penal laws 
t>ic;a=ie L&tciv ft icicer .: c.nsidermtion in car own House of 
Cr/jnons, az.d c^rtftinlv no «u:ject at present requires to be 
n::re fullj discussed. 0:.e gentleman in particular 
CIS ::r.zu: shed Lisiself in the debate, and pronounced the 
sper::i, cow happiiv drawn ^dirouga jour hands) from the 
fihaies •:!' the closet 

'* I hare taken the oath of allegiance to his majesty with the 
rest cf the Catholic Clerzr of Ireland. As then we are 
asienable to goTemment, ar.d fulfil our part of the covenanti 
%ke think ourselves entitled to the protection of the laws both 
as to our persons and honour. Our persons have been 
hitherto secure from insult 

^* In a recent publication (striking at the Roman Catholic 
religion through the sides of monks and nuns) after 
enlarging upon the civilization and other happy effects of the 
Union of Ireland with Great Britain, the author reckoni^ 
amongst others, the following remarkable one : It will entice 
the clergy to more constant residence, by which means the 
pernicious influence of the vagrant Catholic priest, who goes 
about selling absolutions for felonies, and all sorts of Crimea, 
even murder itself, would be lessened, and in a great measure 
done away...... 

*' The Protestant and Catholic Clergy of Ireland have lived 
together for years, in the habits of freedom and friendship; 
when, by the laws of the country, the latter were doomed to 
transportation for performing their religious functions, the 
Clergy of the Established Church never turned informerti 
nor applied to members of Parliament for the purpose d 
swelling with new laws the enormous penal code, on account 
cf literary disputes. It is not from each other they have 
anything to fear. But both have every thing to dread from 
the disciples of the New Philosophy, which has made a rapid 
progress amongst their respective flocks 

^ Many instances could I adduce, in which the peaceful vmcs 
of the priest was more effectual to quell riots and disturb- 
ances, than the thunder of the cannon could have been. In 
proportion as this influence b weakened in a kingdom 
situated as Ireland is; the spirit of insubordination and 
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delity will strengthen. Remove the restrtints of religion, 
m men of strong passions, irritable dispositions and 
iperate courage. Let the influence of their priests be 
Aroyedy they will become infidels. The kingdom will be 
01 chiefly divided between the Infidels of the south, who 
1 have BO religion, and the Dissenters of the north, whose 
igion breathes freedom and independence on hierarchical 
rernment...... 

** Let us uncatholicise France, said Mirabeau; otherwise we 

I never establish a Republican government. It is then 
ich safer for the state to continue the Catholic Catechism 
the bands of the common people who are accustomed to 
than to expose them to the danger of having Tom Faine's 
^e of Reason substituted in its room. And his majesty 

II be more secure on his throne, when a Catholic Clergy- 
m recommends him and the royal family to God, from the 
kar; than w}ien a fifth monarchy man, after reading in his 
ble, thou shalt bind their kings in chains, and their nobles 

fetters of iron, acknowledges no king but King Jesus; or, 
ben regicides inscribe on the muzzles of their guns, ' Lord, 
tiou wilt open my lips, and my mouth shall sing forth Thy 
"aise.' The history of England afloida but too manj 

slancholy proofs of it." p. 12. 

** We must speak with deference of laws which are in force 
d while they are yet in being; but, were they once 
mulled, humanity would exult over their abrogation; it 
3uld say, they were unlike all other legal promulgations; 
>t the bridle, but the spur to wickedness; tempting, not 
straining the most dangerous passions; encouraging, not 
lastizing the worst transgressions. The jurisprudence of 
her civilized governments knows them not; the universal 
stinct of nature disclaims them. Can the partial code of 
ly community, or of the greatest nation, drown the universal 
ace of nature; or can volumes of parchment confront her 
dinances? Divine and natural precepts say, ^Honour him 
tio gave you being ;* the popery laws of Ireland say, ' Betray 
d beggar him.' To knit more closely the endearing ties of 
ivate faith and of domestic security has been the favourite 
m of every polished legislature: this angry code makes 
em the objects of scrutiny, and the prey of the informer; 
ransacks the economy of families, excites the interest of 
e son against his filial duty, converts the brother into a 
y; say, the marriage-bed, that last asylum of repose, of 
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tenderness, it disturbs with perpetual apprehensions qf 
discovery and separation.*' — Page 10, 11, 12, 13. 

" The ancestors, my LfOrds, of the Catholic clergy of Ire« 
land, had the religion which the Christian world professed, 
and the estates and castles of their fathers, ages before Tudors 
or Stuarts had ascended the British throne. From the con- 
temporary historians of their own and of other nations, and 
ancient monuments, daily rescued from ruins and watery 
wastes^ their character must be drawn; not from Hume, and 
similar historians, as unfaithful in their narratiyes with 
regard to Ireland, as they are infidels with regard to reve- 
lation." 

" Amidst the various changes that happened in Europe, 
the descendants of those Catholics preserved their religion, 
which persecution contributed to rivet deeper into their 
minds ; as, the more the wind attempted to strip the traveller 
of his cloak, the closer he held it. But their estates and 
castles they lost, rather than renounce their duty to God and 
their allegiance to their kings, one of whom had the base 
ingratitude to confirm to CromwelFs soldiers, tinged with his 
royal father's blood, the lands of the nobility and gentry who 
had fought his father's battles and his own.''^...... 

'* In addition to our losses under the usurpation of Crom- 
well, and subsequent ones at the Revolution, our most invalu- 
able privileges were swept away at a political game of hazard, 
played by Whigs and Tories, under the last of the Stuarts, 
without the slightest provocation on our part. For the laws 
framed in Queen Anne's reign against the Catholics of 
Ireland, are of so horrid a complexion, that it was never 
the intention of those who devised them to have them en- 
acted — their very cruelty was the only motive for inveutiog 
them." 

*'In addition to the recent threats put forth against 
Catholic monks and nuns nominally, virtually against the 
Roman Catholic religion, on the eve of an union which Irish 
Roman Catholics imagined was to close the penal code with 
the seven- fold seal of eternal silence, and at the very threshold 
of the temple of concord, they and their flocks are justly 
alarmed to see the pages of the mysterious book, in which, 
like that mentioned by the prophet, are written so many 

• The wills and deeds of niunben of these forfeitures are depod,tad la 
the British Moseom. 
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jtmeniations and woes, unfolded by a member of the British 
House of Commons, for the purpose of knowing whether there 
be any more penal clauses wanting, in order to make up the 
deficiency, by enacting a new law which hereafter may affect 
their children and relatives. I mean, my Lords, Sir Henry 
Ijllildi^ay's Bill, relative to what is called monastic institu- 
tions.". ....• 

^ The legislature of '91 made this distinction in the tolera- 
tion granted to the Catholics; it removed the penalties which 
attached to those who would enter into any ecclesiastical 
community of the Church of £ome, but not to extend to 
monastic institutions; that is to say, not to endow monas- 
teries, or incorporate their rules, such as they are in Catholic 
countries, with the laws of the state, where they are never to 
marry nor return to the world ; whereas here they are at liberty 
to renounoa their vows when they think fit, and sue for their 
share of their family inheritance, not being here, as elsewhere, 
dead in law." 

*' If these ladies, (in nunneries), were ladies of pleasure, 
seducing youth, the gentlemen of Winchester would not give 
themselves the slightest concern about them. They are of 
the greatest use to the Catholic nobility and gentry, who send 
their daughters to be educated by them, on account of the 
strictness of their morals, their seclusion from the dissipations 
of the world, which affords them the more time to superin* 
tend the instruction of their scholars, and the facility of ob- 
serving the spiritual exercises peculiar to the Catholic 
religion, such as fasts, abstinences, confessions, communica- 
tions,'' &c. 

^*A11 former pretexts for persecution being done away, 
what cause is there for persecuting us now? It must be 
this pretended creed which fanaticism or prejudice has 
fathered, and which our hearts and actions disclaim. Priests 
Belling absolutions for all sorts of crimes, and millions of 
Catholics deprived of their civil rights on the score of con- 
science buying them. For where there is no purchase there 
is no sale.'' 

'^Arewe not Adam's children? Have not the Catholics 
the same sensations of pain and pleasure as other men? 
Their vices and virtues, do not they run in the same channel 
with those of their Protestant neighbours ? Are they not 
Miimated with the same desire of glory, allured by the blan- 
iisliments of pleasure^ courted by the charms of richesi as 
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earnestly inclined to the enjoyment of ease and opulence f If 
perjury be their creed, if their clergy be endued with the 
magic power of sanctifying crime, and wafting their flocka to 
heaven on the wings of unrepented guilt, why do not they 
glide down the stream of le^al liberty, instead of stemming 
the torrent of oppression ? Why do not they qualify them- 
selves for sitting in the senate, and giving laws to the land, 
in concert with their countrymen, instead of being the con- 
tinual objects of penal statutes?'* 

^ It is that they are diametrically the reverse of what they 
ore represented. Tlieir religion forbids them to sport with 
the awful name of the Divinity. They do not choose to 
impose on their neighbours or themselves by perjury. 

I have the honour to be, your Lordship's 
Dutiful and very humble Servants 
Arthur O'Leary. 
No. 46, Ilalfmoon Street, Piccadilly, 
June 30,1800.'' 

POSTSCRIPT. 

*' It is further to be remarked, that domiciliary visits 
permitted to be made by magistrates, to ladies secluded from 
the world, must wound their feelings in the most grievoos 
manner; but if permitted at the discretion of magistrates to 
be made in the night-time, they most humbly supplicate to 
be sent back to be slaughtered by their merciless enemies, 
who martyred the ladies of the Abbey of St. Dennis." 

** Let not then the Church of England, or the prebendaries 
of Winchester, be alarmed with the number of conversions 
made by nuns or Catholic missioners; we have more than 
enough to do in keeping our own flocks attentive to their 
duty. And unfortunately with regard to several of thenu 
we can say with the prophet, * In vain have I laboured.' 
Tom Paine has made more converts in the three kingdoms in 
three years, than the Catholic clergy will make in twenty 
thousand." 

" It would be happy for the kingdom if we could convert 
all the infidels and fanatics that separate every day from the 
established religion, and who, if an opportunity affords, would 
bury it with the state in its ruins, as in Cromweirs time. In 
one place of worship Christ is expunged out of the creed. In 
another, the Father and Holy Ghost are denied, and Christ 
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is all, the Father and Holy Ghost are but His attributes. 
The Catholic priest, who believes more of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, than all the sectaries in England, is doomed by law 
to death, if he makes of a Quaker, a child of the covenant by 
baptism, or prevails on an infidel to pray to Christ who died 
for him. If the Tiber overflows its banks, if the Nile sinks 
below its usual level, if plague destroys, if famine devours, 
said Tertullian, the cry is, To the lions with the Christians.* 
The Catholic is the only obnoxious being." 



In April 1807, when the formation of a new ministry 
of Ultra Protestant ascendancy and no Popery politics 
was the result of the infatuated bigotry displayed by 
George m., with an amount of vigour beyond the 
bounds of constitutional usage in his conduct towards 
the Grenville administration on account of their attempt 
to redeem the pledges given in Mr. Pitt's name, to the 
dignitaries of the Irish Boman Catholic Church and the 
aristocratic leaders of the Catholic cause in 1799 and 
1800, with a view to the accomplishment of the legisla- 
tive union, the Duke of Bichmond was appointed 
Viceroy of Ireland, and Sir Arthur Wellesley chief 
secretary. Sir Arthur had returned from India, the 
first field of his military glory, in September 1800. In his 
civil office of chief secretary, certainly with no addition 
to his fame, he continued two years and a half till he^ 
resigned, when he took his final departure in command* 
of an expedition destined for Portugal, March 12, 1809. 
While he held the office of chief secretary he was twice 
absent from Ireland on foreign service for short periods, 
on military service in the expedition against Copenhagen 
in July 1807, and again on the expedition to Portugal in 
October 1807. 

Sir Arthur, we are told by his son, in the 5th vol. 
of the Supplementary Despatches, &c., of his father, 
entitled, '' Civil Correspondence and Memoranda of 
Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington," (January 1860, 
page 14 of Preface), on entering upon the duties of his 
office of chief secretary, found the most onerous and im- 

* Christiaiios ad leonem. 
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portant of the duties assigned to him was to regulate 
electoral matters so in Ireland that a strong majority 
was to he obtained and maintained for government in 
both houses of parliament. 

And this object was to be effected, and was attained, 
we are told by the son of the chief secretary, ** by the 
exercise of patronage in the wide field afforded for its 
operation by the separate extensive establishments then 
abounding in appointments of light duties and heavy 
salaries." 

This in plain unofficial language gives us to under- 
stand, that to assist in obtaining a strong majority in 
parliament for a government formed on one grand prin- 
ciple of resistance to all claims of Boman Catholics, 
was one of the main duties of the Irish government, and 
that the task of finding out suitable No-Popery candi- 
dates, of corrupting electors, of making the acquisition 
of boroughs a matter of purchase, and of negotiation 
with their venal patrons and proprietors, in fact, that the 
dirty work of bargaining and paying down the price of 
every seat thus secured, and of providing places and 
pensions for the members of aristocratic families, and 
for supporters who were too noble to be bought with " so 
much trash,'* as other traffickers of baser birth and posi- 
tion, was assigned to Sir Arthur Wellesley, the future 
Duke of Wellington. 

One of the first acts nominally of the Irish govern- 
ment, virtually of Sir Arthur Wellesley, was the rehabi' 
litation of the notorious firebrand. Dr. Duigenan, and 
the compeers of that ferocious bigot, Mr. John Gifford, 
the proprietor of the Dublin Journal, "Arcades Ambos," 
freely translated, both exceedingly vile and firebrand 
partizans of Orangeism. 

The fact alone of two such men properly discouraged, 
disowned and discarded by a former government, being 
restored to places, honour, emolument, to power and in- 
fluence calculated to be formidable to Boman Catholics 
of all grades, to be inevitably offensive and insulting to 
them, renders it unnecessary to enter into any lengthened 
details illustrative of the principles on which Ireland 
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was goyemed by the Dnke of Richmond and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, namely, of open and unmitigated hostility to 
tiie Roman Catholic people of Ireland, to the great 
majority of the inhabitants of the country. In a work 
that may be considered possessed of all the authority 
of an official one, " The Civil Correspondence and 
Memoranda of Field Marshal Arthur Duke of Welling- 
ton, Edited by his son the Duke of Wellington/' 
(forming the 5th vol. of the Supplemental Despatches of 
his Graice,) London, Murray, 1860, Pref. p. 14, we find 
an important statement of the truth of which there is 
not the smallest doubt. 

" When the Duke of Bichmond, (says the noble editor of 
this Correspondence), assumed the position of viceroy, and 
Sir Arthur Wellesley undertook the duties of chief secretary, 
Ireland was in a very distracted condition, and was still suf- 
fering from the effects of the rebellions of 1798 and 1803. 
Beligious animosity was then rife; the Roman Catholics were 
claiming the political freedom which had been promised by 
Mr. Pitt, as a means of reducing opposition to the legislative 
union in 1800, and the Protestants were unwilling to sur- 
render their long established and much cherished ascen- 
dancy.'* 

The Duke of Wellington goes on to say that his 
father, at the period of entering on the duties of chief 
secretary in April 1807, had one very onerous and im- 
portant duty to perform, that of securing the return 
to parliament of members for Irish seats, who were sup- 
porters of the new government, of which the Duke of 
Portland, the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, Earl 
Camden, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, and Lord 
Eldon, were the chiefs. The government were so in- 
commoded by the violence of the opposition, that '' they 
considered it necessary to maint^^in a strong majority in 
both houses of the legislature, and the attainment of 
this object was materially assisted by the exercise of 
patronage in the wide field afforded for its operation by 
the separate executive establishments of Ireland, then 
abounding in appointments to light duties and heavy 
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salaries." So the great military chief, the late con- 
queror of powerful princes in India, the future hero of 
Waterloo, and victor of Napoleon, in 1807, was em- 
ployed in corrupting Irish constituencies, and packing 
the house of commons with political partisans by means 
of bribery and government influence unconstitutionally 
exercised. His son, though not in these words, states 
the fact, and there can be no doubt of the accuracy of its 
statement. 

At the time of the discussion of the Union, the sup- 
porters of government expatiated on the corruption and 
venality and servility of the Irish parliament, and 
the purity and virtue of the English legislature. 

The Irish people were assured the blessings of the 
British constitution were inestimable, and the first and 
best of them were purity and perfect freedom of the 
representative system and of the press. 

The illustrious Sir Arthur Wellesley no sooner entered 
on his official duties of chief secretary than he com- 
menced giving practical illustration of his notion of the 
advantages of a free press and a pure representative 
system. Writs having been issued for convening a new 
parliament the 29th of April, 1807, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
writes from Dublin castle April 28, 1807, to Sir Charles 
Jones : *' Pennefeather has promised us the refusal of 
Cashell, but he has not stated his terms. We shall 
have Athlone, I believe ; but we have not yet seen Judge 
Day. Wynne has arranged for Sligo with Canning, I 
dont know whether he is the secretary of state or not. 
Lord Portarlington is in England, and the c^ent who 
settled for that borough upon the last general election 
was Mr. Pamell. We have no chance with him, and it 
would be best to arrange the matter with Lord Portar- 
lington. I heard here that he had sold the return for 
six years at the last election, and if that should be troei 
of course we shall not get it now. I have written to 
Eoden, and have desired Henry to settle with Ennis- 
killen. The former is in Scotland, the latter in London. 
I have desired Lord H. to send to Lord CharleviUe 
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about Carlow. Tell Henry to make me acquainted with 
the price of the day. 

Yours, &c., 

Arthur WeUesley." 

In a letter from Sir Arthur Wellesley to Lord Lon- 
donderry, dated Dublin Castle 28th April, 1807, he 
Bays, '* Long will speak to you about Lord Eoden*s seat. 
I have desired Henry to settle for Enniskillen's. I have 
written to Henry about a seat for myself. Of course I 
should wish not to pay much money for one : but it 
would be impossible to go over to stand for Ipswich." 

In a letter from Lord Castlereagh to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, dated, London, 25th April, 1807, he says : 
** EnniskUlen told me you might recommend to his seat 

at Enniskillen ; he will, however, expect its value; 'a 

Beat for Dundalk may be had: as he presses his 
brother^s claims for a bishopric, he ought not to be suf- 
fered to sell." 

In a letter from Sir Arthur Wellesley to the Hon. 
Henry Wellesley, dated 29th April, 1807, he says : 
" TeU Lord Palmerston to give me his interest for 
Sligo^ and desire his agent, Henry Stewart, to do as I 
order him. 

I remain, &c., 

Arthur Wellesley.** 

In a letter from Sir Arthur Wellesley to Lord Hawkes- 
bury, dated, Dublin Castle, 9th May^ 1807, he says — 

•* My dear Lord, 

" If Mr. Croker will now stand, he is to have the De 
Clifford interest, and he has proved to me that he can carry 
the election. If he should not stand. Lady Downshire and 
Lord De Clifford have agreed to join their interests, and 
bring in Sir Samuel Eomilly Under these circum- 
stances I have thought it advisable to encourage Mr. Croker 
to persevere at Downpatrick. He has promised allegiance, 
and all that he required was a sum of from £1,500 to £2,000 
to enable him to carry on the contest, and I have, by the 
buke*a advice^ promised to supply it. 
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" You know liow we are situated in this country for want 
of money fur services of iliis description. The whole amount 
of the secret service money is £5,000, the greatest part of 
wliich is paid in pensions and annual charges, for which there 
ougiit to be a more regular provision. Besides this fund, 
there is one arising from the savin^^s of the Civil List, which 
at present amount to about £4,000 per annum. This fund 
properly belongs to the king's privy purse, and its amount 
has been invariably transmitted to Lord Cardigan. I under- 
stand that that part of it required here for secret services has 
been afterwards received from Lord Cardigan by one of the 
king's ministers, and sent over here to be applied as circum- 
stances might require. There are secret pensions arising out 
of union engagements upon this fund; but the arrear due upon 
them is not now more than from £12,000 to £15^000, and 
the amount of the savings on the Civil List is at least 
£8,000. 

** The sum which I have consented to advance for the pur- 
pose of Mr. Croker's election, must come either out of this 
fund or out of any fund applicable to election purposes ex- 
isting in England. Indeed, I believe that at alt events, it 
ouglit, in the first instance, to come from the latter, as the 
process is long by which we must get the money from the 
Civil List fund. It is wanted immediately, and I suspect 
that I shall be obliged to make use of my own credit in th« 
first instance to procure it* 

Ever, my dear Lord, 

Yours most sincerely, 

Arthur Wellesley.** 

In a letter from Sir Arthttr Wellesley to James Trail, 
Esq., dated, London, 18th March, 1808, he says — " It 
would be very desirable to baye a person to send over to 
Holland and France just at the present moment, and I 
know nobody that would answer our purpose so well as 

• the Scotch priest.* I wish, therefore, that 

you would desire him to come over to me.*' 



* The Scotch priest was a very remarkable man, of tha name of Bo1»art> 
son, who waa employed by the Duke of Wellington on several secret mia- 
sions of a very qnestionable kind for a minister of religion to have been 
engaged on. 
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Letter from Sir Arthur Wellesley to Thomas Towns* 

bend, Esq.* 

*' Dublin CasUe, 28th Dec, 1808. 

** I have received your letter of the 27th instant, and I 
baye no objection to enter into a discussion in this manner 
ipon its contents with a gentleman of your description. 

** I assure you that I have done everything in my power 
to forward your brother's objects in the navy: but I am 
lorry to say that it is much more difficult than you appear to 
imagine to obtain promotion for a gentleman in his situation. 
[ have asked for the favour solely on the ground of his merits, 
md the good will of the government towards you. I never 
considered it in the nature of a reward for any services you 
night have rendered to the government; and if I could have 
» considered it, and had so stated it, I should have increased 
rather than have diminished the difficulties which opposed 
themselves to the accomplishment of my object. 

** I am concerned that you should feel any dissatisfaction upon 
other points. I should have imagined that a person of your 
iiscernment and experience would have been aware, from 
irhat passed in parliament .in the last session, that I should 
>ropo8e an arrangement such as that which has been lately 
idopted, and of which you complain; and indeed it would 
tiave been -carried into execution at a much earlier period if I 
lad not been abroad, and if Mr. Trail had not died. 

** In respect to the other subject of complaint, I assure you 
bhat it has always been my wish that everything that I could do 
bryou should be carried into execution in the way most likely 
» be advantageous to you; and if you*ll send Mr. Webbe to 
ne, and he will enter into details, I dare say that I shall be 
ible to remove the inconveniences and difficulties of which 
l^ou think you have to complain. 

** It may however, upon a consideration of your own 
Interests, appear to you most advantageous to discontinue that 
lescription of understanding which has subsisted between the 
pyemment and you. Upon this point I can be no judge; 
>ut I can only tell you that, as I am fully aware of the 
idvantages which the public interests have derived from the 
ine which you have taken in the discussion of topics which 
isve been the objects of public interest for the last two years, 

• **A, genOeiiuai eoniieoted with the DtiUin CasQa press.*'— (Tho 
Sen M t p oii d en i ) . 
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I shall be much concerned if yon should see to yonr advinttge 
in the adoption of any other line.'' 

I have the honour to he, Sir, 

Your most obedient seryant^ 

Arthur Wellesley. 

Sir Arthur "Wellesley's labours in the oflSce of chief 
secretary were directed mainly to the grand object of 
govemment in his time to corrupt constituencies to 
purchase seats for their no popery partizans. He was 
not unmindful, however, of managing the newspaper 
press in Dublin. A remarkable letter of his is to be 
found in the 5th vol. of the Supplemental or Civil * 
Dispatches and Papers of the Duke of Wellington. In I 
that letter, dated 10th of April, 1809, addressed to iha jf 
under secretary, Sir Charles Saxton, Bart, there was 
enclosed a communication to Sir Arthur from the editor 
of the Freeman's Journal (Mr. Philip Whitfield Harvey,) 
whose name however is not given, which letter Sir 
Arthur refers to as having been enclosed to the under 
secretary, but the editor of these papers does not deem 
it prudent to publish. That letter I have seen, and it 
certainly is a very remarkable document. Mr. Harvey 
therein complains that the stipend from govemment, 
which up to a late date his journal had been paid by 
government, had been stopped, and the chara^cter of his 
journal had suffered in the pMic estimation on ace<mni 
of that stipend having beenjffawn. Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
in reference to that complaint, writes in the following 
terms to Sir Charles Saxton^ under date above refonea 
to, April 10, 1809. 

•' My dear Sir Charles, 

*' I enclose a letter which I have received from the 
Editor of The Freeman^s Joumdly which recalls to my mind 
the measures which I had in contemplation in respect to 
newspapers in Ireland. It is quite impossible to leave them 
entirely to themselves; and we have probably carried our 
reforms in respect to publishing proclamations as far as they 
will go, excepting only tha^jnight perhaps strike from the 
list of those permitted to publish proclamations, the news* 
papers both in town and country which have the least ezten-* 
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Bi?e circalation^ and which depend entirely upon the money 
received on account of proclamations. I am one of those how- 
ever who think it will be very dangerous to allow the pres8 
in Ireland to take care of itself, particularly as it has so long 
been in leading strings; I would therefore recommend that in 
proportion as you will diminish the profits of the better kind 
of newspapers, such as the Correspondent and the Freeman's 
Journal^ and some others of that class, on account of proclama- 
tions, you should increase the sum they are allowed to charge on 
account of advertisements and other publications. It is abso« 
lately necessary, however, to keep the charge within the sum 
of ten thousand pounds per annum, voted by parliament, which 
probably may be easily done when some newspapers will cease 
to publish proclamations and the whole will be reduced on 
that account, even though some increase should be made on 
account of advertisements to the accounts of some. It will 
also be very necessary that the account of this money 
should be of a description always to be produced before parlia- 
ment. Ever yours, &c., 

Arthur Wellesley."* 

The communication above referred to, of the Editor 
of the Freeman's Journal, Mr. Philip Whitfield Harvey, 
is a very remarkable one indeed ; Sir Arthur says he 
enclosed it in his letter to the under secretary, but it 
is not published in the civil correspondence, edited by 
the present Duke of Wellington. It is extant, however, 
to my knowledge, and ough^ to have been published in 
conjunction witib the letter oflSir Arthur. 

Bat the next letter to the one just mentioned, trans- 
mitted by Sir Arthur to the under secretary, is a letter 
of the same date, 10 April, 1809, written in Portsmouth, 
on the eye of the Duke's departure for Portugal, written 
by Sir Arthur to the editor of another newspaper Gov- 
ernment Organ. That letter is cautiously addlressed— * 
To R. Esq. 

It is in the following effect : — 

" Sir, 

" In the conversation I^ad^with you in Dublin respect- 

• Civil Corrwpondenoe, ^ of F. M. tlie Duke of Wellington, Jan* 1860, 
vol 5. p. 6A7. 
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ing your newspaper, I told you that the arrangement in 
regard to the publication of proclamations had been made ift 
consequence of a discussion in Parliament, and that I oooid 
not alter it fur any particular newspaper; you will be so land 
as to speak to Sir Charles Saxton on the other objecU, (sic) 
mentioned in your letter."* 

I haye^ &c. &o. 

Arthur WeUesley." 

In a letter of Sir Arthur Wellesley to Sir Gharlee 
Saxton, of the 10th April, 1809, (in relation of an alter- 
ation in the parliamentary votes in reference to secret 
service money payments), the under secretary of the 
Lord Lieutenant, in point of fact, is in&rmed by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley that a new mode of corrupting the 
press and subsidizing it must be adopted. The Inah 
newspaper press, he is told, must be kept in leading- 
strings. ** It would be very dangerous to allow the 
press in Ireland to take care of itself, particularly as it 
has so long been in leading strings." That is the 
genteel way of saying, in the pay of the government. It 
was very desirable, therefore, to bribe the newspaper 
people in a new way, by allowing them to make sor* 
charges for government advertisements and proclama* 
tions. But caro should be taken not to exceed the new 
parliamentary limit of dG10,000 a-year for newspaper 
state services ; and moreover to bear in mind, ** Uiat 
the account of this money should be of a description 
always to be produced before parliament." In common 
parlance, intelligible to people of plain common sense. 
The meaning of this passage is, the accounts are to be 
cooked, they are to be made *^ of a description always to 
be produced beforq parliament.'* f 

• Civil Corresp. lb. p. 647. 

f The subornation of the Irish Press, in the mode abore mentioiind, 
is carioiisly Ulostrated by an original docnmeat in the arohiTet of tha 
Inland Be venae Department in the Dublin Custom House : 

" Pre88 Payments for Quarter to Christmaa 1784." 

" Paid Timothy Dytin of the Dublin Gazette in fall of his fteeoimt of 
proclamations and advertisements published in his Gazette, and in fnU tor 
money by him disbursed to other printers for publishing in their newipMMn 
protiamatious and advertisementafor Bervices ol Govezmnent, £1265. 2i. flid*** 
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With the pnhlication of the two letters I have cited, 
respecting the subsidizisg of the press, the volume ter- 
minates of " the Civil Correspondence of F. M. the Duke 
of Wellington," devoted to the labours in Ireland of 
that illustrious man, in the office of chief secretary from 
1807 to 1809, inclusive. 

But perhaps it may be asked, what has that subject to 
do with " An Historical Notice of the Operation and 
Belaxation of the Penal Laws ?" 

To such a question the reply must be^ it has a great 
deal to do. 

At the veiy commencement of the volume above referred 
to, we are informed that one of the most important 
duties Sir Arthur Wellesley had to perform, was to 
n^otiate with influential persons who had the power of 
controlling constituencies, and with patrons and pro- 
prietors of boroughs for seats in parliament, for sup- 
porters of a government which bad come into power 
on a successful No- Popery cry, in order to obtain and 
maintain a majority for that government which was 
pledged against any relaxation of the Penal Laws then 
in force, and any attempt to lessen the power, influence, 
and emoluments of the Established Church which was 
the bulwark of the constitution, that is to say, of Pro- 
testant ascendancy. 

This cr^ was first heard in 1792. Church of Eng* 
landism had various other " cromaboosj" a variety of 
warwhoops before this period, such as, " the Cause of 
God — of Truth — of True Keligion — the Altar and the 
Throne — the Literests of the Church — the Church in 
danger — the Church and State for ever — the Church, 
the Clergy and their Eights, and no Surrender." 

John Keogh, in one of his speeches on Catholic 
emancipation, said, alluding to the bigots of his day, 
** They indeed continue to talk of something which we 
are told, is to exclude us for ever from the constitution, 
and which they call * the Protestant ascendancy,* which 
they assert was founded on the principle of the Kevolu- 
tion of 1688, though the word was never heard of till 
1792:'— Annual Register, 1793. 
4 
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It was to maiutain the Penal Code intact tliat Sir 
Arthur Wclleslej lavished pensions, places, and prefer- 
ment on the Orange candidates who were bought, and 
for whom venal constituencies were purchased during 
the term of his official career in Ireland. 

It was for the same end and object, and by similar 
means of corruption, Sir Arthur subsidized the Dubhn 
newspapers, and secured for the No-Popery government 
he was virtually, though not nominally, the head of in 
Ireland, the secret services of that portion of the Press 
which he designates, thfi better kind of newspapers. In 
the latter part of 1809, Sir Arthur ceased to be chief sec- 
retary. A little later, a near relative of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, the Hon. William Wellesley Pole, at the dose of 
1800, filled the same important post of chief secretary, 
(with no recommendations, certainly, of an intellectual, 
moral, or useful kind for it, except his rank and relation- 
ship to his predecessor). One of the views of Sir Arthur 
AVelloslcy for the maintenance of '' strong sound public 
opinion ])romulgated in the press in favour of the 
Protestant Church and the ascendancy of its supporters, 
and in opposition to all measures of conciliation fmd 
concession to Roman Catholics,'' was adopted and acted 
on by Mr. Wellesley Pole, with an amount and an excess 
of zeal that would have alarmed Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
He was not satisfied with acting on the recommenda- 
tion of Sir Arthur, as communicated to Sir Charles 
Saxton in his letter of the 10th of April, 1809, quo ad 
payments of surcharged government proclamations, hd 
brought newspapers into immediate connection with the 
government and the treasury, in a manner so scandalously 
open and unconcealed as to bring down the severest 
ct'iisiires of the independent press, especially of the 
*' ^louthly Political Review, edited by the ablest man 
ever connected with the Irish press, Frederick William 
Conway, on the system of subornation and subsidiza- 
tion of newspapers on the part of the Irish administra- 
tion : and eventually the attention of parliament wafl 
called to it. 

Tlie Hon. William Wellesley Pole continued to fill 
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the office of chief secretary till August 1813, when he 
was succeeded by. Sir Eobert Peel, who retained the 
ofiSce of chief secretary till October 1818. Sir Eobert 
Peel was too able a man to commit himself in the glar- 
ingly objectionable manner that Mr. Wellesley Pole did 
with respect to the subsidizing of the press, and the 
open and avowed system of corruption pursued at the 
seat of government. But his policy in no respect dif- 
fered from that of his predecessor in office, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley and the Hon. William Wellesley Pole. That 
policy was one of unmitigated intolerance. The grand 
principle of it was the maintenance of the Penal Laws, 
hostility to Soman Catholics, and strenuous support of 
the Protestant Church and the ascendancy of those be- 
longing to it. 

This view Sir Eobert Peel most effectually sustained 
by throwing the whole weight of the power, influence, 
and patronage of the government into the scale of 
Orangeism, and giving impunity to all its outrages on 
Eoman Catholics during the whole term of his adminis- 
tration of the affairs of his office of chief secretary. 

It is very lamentable to have such things to record of 
men like Sir Arthur Wellesley and Sir Eobert Peel, of 
intellectual powers of the highest orders. But it would 
be still more lamentable were they to be left unnoticed 
and unreprehended. 

The orange regime system of government dominant in 
the Irish administration of the laws and the disposal of 
government patronage survived Sir Arthur WeUesley's 
connection with it in March, 1809. It survived also that 
of the Duke of Eichmond, in August, 1813. It lasted 
Under the powerful patronage and protection of Attorney 
General Saurin, throughout intervening administra- 
ions, up to the time of the appointment of the Marquis 
Wellesley. From his hand the regime of Orangeism in 
)ublin Castle, under the guise of an ardent zeal for 
rue religion, but in reality maintained for the interest 
f that ascendancy which was considered the birthright 
f ProtestantS; untainted with any principles of tolera- 
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tion, received the first great blow and heavy discoarage- 
ment it met with in December 1821. 

From the period of the appointment of Marqnis 
Wellesley to the ofl&ce of viceroy, December 29, 1821, to 
that of the Marquis of Anglesey, (first time), March 1, 
1828, to the same post, there was a manifest improve^ 
ment in the condition of the Boman Catholics, and a 
more active and formidable agitation of the question of 
their emancipation, than at any former period ; and the 
following year, 1829, the two most formidable, able, and 
consistent adversaries they ever had in the Irish govern- 
ment, found the former chief secretary, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and another chief secretary. Sir Robert Peel, 
the principal secretaries of state and members of a new 
administration, abolishing those penal laws they had bo 
long and successfully resisted the abrogation of. 

The first speech made in the Irish parliament in 
1798 by the Hon. Captain Wesley, the man who was 
destined thirty-six years later to be mainly instrumental 
in the emancipation of Boman Catholics, was in fiavoar 
of a measure of relief for Catholics from penal law 
disabilities. 



■F^" 



CHAPTER IV, 

The views, opinions, and recommendations of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley in 1811, 1812, 1818, on the sulject of 
Proscription of Members of Religious Orders in Spain 
and Portugal. Views of the Prince Regent in 1811, 
in relation to Members of Religious Orders in the 
Canadian Colonies. Views and opinions of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1829, on the subject of Catholic i 
Emancipation. His Exposition of them on tki 
occasion of introducing the Relief BUL The heads 
of Relief Act of 1829. 

To be enabled to form an opinion of the views of the 
Duke of Wellington, respecting the Roman Catholic 
Church and the members of religious orders, bearisgi 
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as they do, on the sahject of the great measure of 
emancipation, which he introduced into parliament in 
1829, I place before my readers some remarkable 
passages from the History of the Peninsular War, and 
from tiie Despatches of the Duke, edited by Gurwood. 

Wellington, while engaged in 1812 in carrying on 
the war against the French in the Peninsula, had to 
snatch sufficient leisure &om his military occupations to 
contend against and to defeat absurd and impolitic 
attempts on the part of his own government, as well as 
the governments of Portugal and Spain, to do acts that 
would have roused the whole clerical and lay religious 
feelings of those countries against their English allies. 
One of these projects was to seize on Church property ; 
another was to suppress monastic orders ; another was 
to abolish the inquisition and ' confiscate its property; 
Napier says in reference to the proposed sale of Church 
property 2 

"It was while Lord Wellington was preparing to fight 
a battle, (in 1812), that he had to expose the futility of 
relying on a loan; it was on the heights of Christoval, on the 
field of battle itself, that he demonstrated the absurdity of 
attempting to establish a Portuguese bank; it was in the 
trenches of Burgos that he dissected Funchal and Villiers^ 
schemes of finance, and exposed the folly of attempting the 
sale of the Church property."**^ 

A project had been concocted between Funchal, the 
Portuguese minister, and Villiers and Vansittart, on the 
part of England, for the revival of a former project with 
the addition of a mixed Anglo-Portuguese commis- 
sion for the sale of the crown and Church land. " The 
patient industry of genius, (we are told by Napier), was 
never more severely taxed, than was that of Wellington in 
dealing with this project. He drew up an elaborate re- 
port on the subject, which he transmitted to his own gov- 
ernment and submitted to the Portuguese authorities." 

« BSstorj of the war in the Peninsula. By Colonel W. F, P. Napier, 
C.B.,ToLT.p.888.. _ _ . 
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** This memoir," says Napior, " sent from the trencliea 
of liurf^os, quashed Funchnl's projects." The English 
expenditure, be it remembered, for the war in Portugal 
that year of 1812, was one hundred millions, and the 
British ministers of that day, according to Napier, were 
fio i<(uorant of the elemeutars* principles of finance, as to 
throw upon their general, even amidst the clangor and 
tumult of battle, the task of exposing such fallacies. In 
his memoir Lord Wellington said — 

'' The best mode of obtaining for the state eventaally the 
benefit of the church property, would be to. prevent the 
monasteries and nunneries from receiving mninyg, and thus, 
in the course of time, the Pope might be brought to consent 
to the sale of the estates, or the nation might assume poBsession 
when the ecclesiastical corporations thu^became extinct. He 
liowever thouglit that it was no disadvantage to Spain or 
Portugal, that large portions of land should be held by the 
church. The bishops and the monks were the only pn»« 
prietors who lived on their estates, and spent the revenues 
amongst the labourers by whom those revenues had been pro- 
duced ; and until tiie habits of the new landed proprietors 
changed, the transfer of the property in land from the clergy 
to the laymen would be a misfortune." 

Wellington had not only to resist the sale of the pro- 
perty of the Church in Portugal, and the suppression of 
the religious orders, he had to resist even the abolition of 
the inquisition. ** Meanwhile," says Napier, " the 
decree to abolish the inquisition, which was become the 
great test of political party, passed (the cortez) on the 7th 
of March, 1813, and the regency were ordered to have it 
read in the churches. The clergy of Cadiz resisted the 
order, and intimated their refusal through the medium 
of a public letter, and the regency encouraged them by 
removing the governor of Cadiz, Admiral Yaldez, a 
known liberal and opponent of the inquisition, appoint- 
ing in his stead General Alos, a warm advocate for that 
horrid institution." 

'^ Various canons, bishops, and even an archbishop, 
were arrested and imprisoned for publicly declaring 
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opinions in favour of the inquisition. Nor amidst 
these broils did English influence fail to suffer ; the 
democratic spirit advanced quickly, the Cadiz press 
teemed with writings intended to excite the people 
against the ultimate designs of the English cabinet, and 
every effort was made to raise a hatred of the British 
general and his army. These efforts were not un- 
founded altogether on falsehoods, and were far from 
being unsuccessful, because the eager desire to preserve 
the inquisition, displayed by Lord Wellington and his 
brother, though arising from military considerations, 
was too much in accord with the known tendency of the 
English cabinet's views, not to excite the suspicions of 
the whole liberal party,*'* 

In the meantime^ Wellington's failure at Burgos, 
and^ retreat TT^^JBI , gave a he(ivy blow in the 
Peninsula to public confidence in the power of England, 
a shock which nothing but the misfortunes of Napo- 
leon in Bussia could have prevented from being fatal. 
It is well known that Wellington in 1812 and 1813, 
was thwarted in his tolerant and enlightened views in 
the Peninsula by the Prince Begent, as he had been by 
that personage in England in 1829. 

So early as 1811, we find that illustrious Prince of 
Wales, (subsequently George IV.), whose earnest wish, 
according to the late Chief Justice Bushe, wa3 that all 
the Boman Catholics in the British empire were either 
damned or emancipated, taking measures to effect in 
the British American colonies that which was intended 
to be effected by legipjation eighteen years later, when 
he was on the throne — the suppression of the religious 
orders by certain provisions of the Boman Catholic 
Belief Bill of 1829. 

^* Instructions under the Sign Manual of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, transmitted in 1811 to 
lAeutenq^nt General Sir George Prevost, baronet, acting 
governor of Lower Canada, for the gradual suppress 

• N apier'ft History of the.Pemxisiilar War, Lond. 1836, .toLt. page 404. 
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sion of Jesuits and oilier religious orders in that pro- 



vince.*' 



On the 22nd day of October, in the year of our Lord, 1 811, 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, from Carlton House. 
issued, among other orders, the following secret instructions, 
authenticated by his Sign Manual, and directed to Lieu. Gren. 
Sir G. Prevost, Bart, as the acting Captain-General and 
Governor in Chief oyer tlie Province of Lower Canada. It is 
our Royal will and pleasure, &c. &c. — *^ You are not to 
allow the admission of any new Members into any of the 
Religious Societies, or communities of the Church of Rome^ 
(tliose of women excepted,) without our express order for that 
purpose. Let the society of Jesus, {i,e.) the Jesuits, be sup- 
pressed and dissolved, and no longer continued as a body cor« 
porate or politic, and all their rights, possessions and property 
be vested in us, for such purposes as we may hereafter think 
proper to declare our intention to be; and let the present 
Members of the said Society, as established at Quebec, be 
allowed sufficient stipends and provisions during theirnataral 
lives. 

** Let all Missionaries amongst the Indians, whether estab- 
lished under the authority of, or appointed by the Jesuits, or 
any other Ecclesiastical Authority of the Romish Church, be 
^vithdrawn, by degrees, at such time, and by such manner as 
shall be satisfactory to the Indians, and consistent with the 
public safety, and, let Protestant Missionaries be appointed in 
their places. 

** Let all Ecclesiastical persons whatsoever, of the Church 
of Rome, be inhibited under pain of deprivation from in- 
fluencing any persons in the making of a will ; or, from 
tampering with them in matters of Religion. And let the 
Romish Priests be forbidden to inveigh in their Sermons 
against the Religion of the Church of England." 

The Emancipation Act of 1829 must be considered in 
conjunction with the speech of the Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Peel, delivered in the House of Commons Maicb 
the 5th, 1829, (Lon. Lupton, Cornhill, 1829.) 

The following extracts from that Report have impo^ 
tant bearings on the general principle or on particaltf 
clauses of the Bill. 
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Mr. Peel said, ^* He knew it might be said there were 
persons who would be prepared to carry on the system of 
exclusion of Roman Catholics at any risk or time of war, 
without apprehension. He looked back to the time when 
bold hearts were at the head of the government. He referred 
to the year 1792, when Mr. Pitt was at the head of affairs. 
He saw in that year grand juries and other public bodies, 
unanimous in forwarding petitions against any concession to 
the Catholics — he saw the house of commons of Ireland re- 
pelling, not a resolution or a bill for their relief> but even 
their very petition to have their grievances considered^ and 
by a majority of three to one. The French war broke out 
in 1793, and in spite of the declarations of the preceding 
year— ^in spite of the numerous petitions-^in spite of the vote 
of the commons and the opinions of the preceding session-^* 
the session of 1793 opened with a recommendaticm from the 
throne to have the grievances of the Oatholics taken into 
considerationt Those grievances were so considered, and a 
bill was almost immediately passed for the removal of many 
of the disabilities; but with such haste and so inconsider- 
ately, that to this day we were reaping some of its bitter 
fruits'; then until he saw a bolder man at the head of affairs 
than Mr. Pitt— until he saw a more Protestant Parliament 
than that of 1793^ he could not think we should be safe in 
time of war with a government determined on continued 
resistance; nor could he think but at the opening of a war 
we might feel ourselves obliged to recede from our former 
declarations, and grant the prayer we had before refused, atld 
that in a manner to which, at a more favourable opportunity,, 
we should be unwilling to consent, to grant it too with much 
less security than we might obtain on such an occasion as 
the present. 

" Well, there was another alternative to the grant of con- 
cession, which he had heard talked of-^one which he trusted 
was extremely remote, but to which he must allude, as it had 
been stated by others — he meant that of civil war. From 
the bottom of his heart he deprecated such a course, and God 
forbid that the Protestant interests should ever be loaded 
with that responsibility. (Loud cheering from all sides.) 
If he thought that there was a chance of the arrival of such 
an event as the result of concession, he would be disposed to 
make great concessions to avert it. (Hear hear.) He would 
use the words of a man whose character entitled his senti* 
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ip*'nt8 to much weight, from the deep interest he took in the 
v.t:ifare of liis cnuntrj, and who had some experience of the 
horrors cf civil war. He would say with Lord Falkland,^ 
'* peace, peace, peace." 

'* ...Wliat would be the effect of a civil war? "We had tried 
before. Let us read history again — Let us go back to the 
time when Mr. Pitt was at the head of the government, 
and remember the atrocities which then desolated a part of 
the empire... 

'* In the year 1798, when the civil war was brought to a 
close, wliat was the course adopted by Lord Castlereagh, 
Lord Cornwallis, and Mr. Pitt ? Did they say — because we 
are now in peace, we shall resist concession ? — ^No, on the 
contrary, one of the first measures proposed by those who 
were the successful agents in putting down the rebellioo, 
was to ur^^e the necessity of settling the question of concession 
to the Catholics; and in 1801 they all retired from office, 
because they found themselves unable to carry that ques* 
tion.... 

...'* It was thought most advisable that this measure should 
be proposed on the responsibility of his majesty's govern- 
ment, and not as a compromise or a compact with any parties 
whatever ; and that, for both its concessions and restrictions, 
his majesty's government should be exolusively responsible^ 
and that no other party should be consulted on its enact- 
ments. 

*' AVhat then," said the right honourable gent " is the prin« 
ciple and busis of this measure? I answer at once, the prin- 
ciple is the abolition of civil distinctions and the equality of 
political rights. (Loud cheering.) There may be exceptions, 
and there may be regulations of this priciple, but they will 
all be introduced upon special grounds. (Hear hear.) They 
will be exceptions from the general rule of the bill, and that 
general rule, I again avow, is the abolition of civil distinc- 
tions and the equality of political rights. 

** He proposed to repeal the penal laws in Ireland and ia 
England, as far as they related to real property enjoyed by 
Eoinuii Catholics, and to place them on a level in that respect 
with his Prote^staut fellow country men.. •• 

'* lie proposed that the Homan Catholics should be entitled 
to enjoy landed property on the same terms with other Dis- 
senteis, in case of any omissi<m on their part to take the 
oaths appointed by the penal laws. 
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** I propose by my bill, that the Roman Catholic peer, and 
the Roman Catholic gentleman, who shall hereafter be re- 
turned as a member to this house, shall be entitled to take 
their places as members both in this and the other house of 
parliament (Hear, hear.) I also think that it is desirable to 
place them entirely on the same footing with the Protestant 
members of the legislature. (Hear.) Having thought much 
and often upon this point, 1 am led to doubt the policy of 
placing any restriction upon their numbers, or upon the pri- 
▼ileges which they are to enjoy, after they are once returned 
members of parliament. 

** He thought that it would be right in this stage of the 
proceeding, that he should read to them the oath which he 
proposed to substitute as the oath to be taken by every 
Protestant member of the legislature, and to which every 
Roman Catholic member would be expected to subscribe. In 
the first place, he was sure that it would be a great relief to 
the Roman Catholic, and a great satisfaction, he believed he 
might say, to many Protestant members, (loud cries of hear), 
to hear that he proposed to repeal the declaration against 
transubstantiation, (great cheering,) reserving that declaration 
for certain cases of necessity, which he should hereafter de- 
scribe. (Hear, hear.) He proposed, he repeated, to repeal 
that declaration, as far as regarded the admission to office. 
That declaration against transubstantiation never was 
intended by its framers as a religious test. (Hear.) It was 
not required to be taken either by peers or by members of 
that house, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; nor indeed v/as 
it taken at any of the early periods of our history, which 
followed close upon the separation of our Church from that 
of Rome. (Hear.) It was invented in the reign of Charles the 
Second, and was merely used as an instrument of exclusion 
against the Roman Catholics. It was the mode by which 
Roman Catholics were excluded from that and from the other 
house of Parliament; and when the exclusion was to be 
removed from the Roman Catholics, there could be no reason 
for allowing the test of exclusion to remain unrepealed. 
(Hear, hear.) He had felt when this question was agitated in 
the year 1813, and when Mr. Plunkett proposed to relieve 
Roman Catholics from the necessity of taking this declaration, 
he had felt, he said, that he ought to have relieved Protestant 
members from it also, for it would be extremely painful to 
any man of feeling to declare the religion of the Roman 
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Catholic member who fuUovred him to the table, impious and 

idomtrOYlS.... 

../' He proposed also to relieve the Roman Catholics from 
the oath <.£ supremacy, leaving the ancient oath of 
supremacy to be btill taken by Protestants.... 

** He proposed also to relieve Roman Catholics from the 

oath of supremacy He had instituted another for it«**..,„. 

(The important pnrt of the new oath is contained in the con* 
eluding portion of the speech.) 

''And I do further declare, that it is not an article of my 
faitl), and that I do renounce, reject, and abjure the opinion, 
tliat princes excommunicated or deprived by the pope, or any 
authority of the See of Rome, may be deposed or murdered 
by tlieir subjt^cts, or by any person whatsoever. And I do 
dt'clare, that I do not believe that the Pope of Rome, or any 
other foreign prince, prelate, person, state, or potentate, hath, 
or ought to have, any temporal, or civil jurisdickiony poweri 
superiority, or preeminence, directly or indirectly within this 
realm. 1 do swear that 1 will defend, to the utmost of my 
power, the settlement of the property within this realm as 
establislied by the laws. And I do hereby disclaim^ disavow, 
and solemnly abjure any intention to subvert the present 
church establishment, as settled by the law within this 
realm. And I do solemnly swear that I never will exercise 
any privilege to which J am or may become entitled, to 
disturb or weaken the Protestant religion or Protestant 
government in this kingdom. And I do solemnly, in' the 
presence of God, profess, testify, and declare, that 1 do make 
this declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of this oath, without any evasion, equivoca- 
tion, or mental reservation whatsoever." 

'* He also proposed to make the Roman Catholics admissible 
to all offices connected with the administration of justice. 
He had always thought that admissibility to every office 
connected with the administration of justice was one of the 
most valuable privileges which could be conferred on the 
general body of the Roman Catholics.'' 

*' He now came to consider the propriety of admitting 
them to the higher civil offices of the state. He was aware 
of the objection which might be raised upon this point; bat 
once having determined to admit the Roman Catholics to 
political power, we ought to determine the question as to his 
admission to civil offices* He did not think that any harm 
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could arise from yielding to tbe Eomao Catliolios thii 
sdmiaRton.'' 

"He proceeded, in tlie next place, to consider the excep- 
tiona with which hepropusiKl to accompany, as he had already 
told the house, the general rule of the bill. He proposed 
that the leading priucijile ou which the exception!) eliould be 
founded, should be their connexion with duties or offices 
connected with the Established Church, (Cheers.) The 
only offices from which he proposed to exclude the Roman 
GaCholica, were, those of the Lord- Lieu ten ant, or the Chief 
Governor of Ireland, and of the Lord High Chancellor, or 
the Keeper or the Commissioner of the great eeal of Great 
Britain. These were the offices to which lie intended to 
limit his esolusion by name of the Koinan Catholics. Ha 
also meant to exclude Catholics from the B[)poijitnient8 to 
any uf the Universities cr Colleges thi'rein, or institutions 
upon ProLestaut foundaiions, such as Eton, Westminster, 
Winchester, or any ecclesiastical schools of the same 
kind.'' 

" lu liirmer bills that had been brought forward on this 
Rubject, a power waa reserved to the crown to exercise what 
was fiiniiliarly called and gecierully known by tiie title of the 
'veto.' This provision gave the crown a right to put a 
negative on the appointmeot of Boiiian Catholic Bishops, A 
provision was aUo contemplated vilh respect to the inspec- 
tion of the intercourse subaisting between the See of Rome 
and the Koman Calholio Church in Ireland. The 'veto' 
had been a subject of protracted discussion, and had excited 
feelinga among the advocates of each side of the question, 
which it was unnecesEury to do more than allude to.'' 

" With respect to tiie value of this species ol security, ha 
believed on the one liiind that the pos^eseion of iho 'veto' 
would afford us little real power, and on the other hand, that 
if conceded, there was aa little prospect or probability of its 
being abused. His objection to tlie 'veto' was, that it 
would be considered, and not unjustly, as the commencement 
of a qualified establishment with regard to the Ruman 
Catholic Church." 

..." We, in fact, would thus be parties to the nomination 
of Boman Catholic bishops, and the commencement of a 
qualified establishment fur that Church, wliich, above all 
tliingB, under existing circumstances, it was desirabie to 
avoid. At oace then be abuuduued tbe idea of a veto — first, 
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because it sfibrdid no rntional (ecuritj; and in the Feccnd 
])lace, because objections uiiglit possibly be made by the 
Roman Catholics towards our exercise of such a power, 
wliici) objection it was not worth while to raise. 

'^ A practice had been got up of late calculated to afford 
great, and he might add just offence to Protestants — he 
alluded to the practice of claiming and assuming, on the part 
of the Roman Catholic prelates, the names and titles of digni- 
taries belonging to the Church of England. He proposed 
that the episcopal titles and names made use of in the Church 
of England should not be assumed by members of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Bishops they were, and had among other 
privileges a right to exercise power of ordination, which was 
perfectly valid, and was even recognized by our own Church; 
but he maintained it was not seemly or necessary for them 
to assume the styles and titles that properly belonged to 
prelates of the established Church — much less publicly and 
ostentatiously to assume them as of late. This woiUd be 
prevented in future 

** There was another point, also with respect to which 
the bill that it was now the intention of government to intro- 
duce, would make a provision — he alluded to an interference 
with certain societies and communities which had excited 
great suspicion and distrust in the minds of persons in this 
country, and given much and well-founded offence. He re- 
ferred to the extensions of orders and communities bound by 
monastic vows — more particularly to the introduction of that 
order, generally called the order of Jesuits. He did think 
that some provision upon the head was quite necessary. At 
present such societies were not interfered with, and with the 
existing conmiunities he did not propose to interfere to any 
considerable extent. However it was tolerably manifest 
that we ought to know the number of these societies and 
who were the members of them ; and with a view to obtain 
this information, government intended to make a provision 
for having the names and numbers of the individuals com- 
posing such communities registered. They also required 
that communities bound by monastic vows should not be 
extended and multiplied in this country in future, and 
meant to provide against the entrance into this country 
of a class of men, against whom other countries had set 
their faces ; and who hitherto therefore had resorted to 
this : — he meant the order of Jesuits. (Uear^ hear.) OtheE 
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eonntries liad taken precautions againt th^m, why should not 
Wf ? The state of the law as now proposed to be established 
would at least give to every party belonging to these religious 
uiders and communities the full enjoyment of the rights 
which they enjoyed at present : — it would confirm their ex- 
isting privileges on a registration of their names and numbers. 
We had a clear right to take measures of security and pre- 
caution against the entrance of other members of these orders 
into the country, and against the extension of religious com- 
munities, professing no allegiance to any authority in this 
country^ and being under the control of foreign superiors, 
resident, it might be, at the court of Brome. The state of 
the law, as it had hitherto existed on this subject in Eng- 
land — the expulsion of tliese communities from other states 
— their arrival here with considerable funds, which might 
now be applied to the foundation of endowments in this 
country — these circumstances had given rise to alarm and 
uneasiness, and were fit subjects for legislation. The bill to 
be introduced would take precautions against the future ar- 
rival of Jesuits, render a registration necessary of those who 
were here at present, and prevent the extension of commu-* 
nities under religious or monastic vows, which were in no 
way necessary to the free exercise of the Homan Catholic 
religion,". 



••• 



Such is the explanation given by Sir Robert Peel of 
his views and intentions in the several provisions of 
the Act of 1829 — the Emancipation Act, 10th of George 
IV. Chapter 7, entitled: '* An Act for the relief of 
his maje8ty*8 Roman Catholic subjects,** 

[13th April, 1829.] 

The substance of the several Sections of this Act (40 
in number) divested of the surplus terms of legal jargon, 
is given accurately in the following precis : 

1. Sec Provides — That various acts affecting Eoman 
Catholics relating to Oaths and Declarations against Transub- 
stantiation, invocation of Saints, sacrifice of the mass, shall 
be and are hereby repealed. 

2. Sec. Provides — That Homan Catholics may sit and 
vote in Parliament on subscribing an oath (set f6rth in the 
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appendix to this paper) in lieu of former oaths of allegianoe^ 
supremacy and abjurations. 

3. Sec. Provides — Tliat the name of the BOTereign for 
the time being, be used in the oath taken. 

4. Sec. Provides — That no peer or person returned to 
serve in the House of Commons, of the Roman Catholio 
religion shall sit or vote in Parliament, till be hai taken such 
oath. 

5. Sec. Provides — ^That Roman Catholics may vote at 
elections and be elected Members of Parliament upon taking 
the oath presented by this act. 

6. Sec. Provides — That oaths shall be administered to 
Roman Catholics in the manner, and when required to be 
registered, shall be registered in the same manner as hereto- 
iore. 

7. Sec. Proyidefrr- That persons appointed to administer 
the oath of allegiance, supremacy and abjuration to persons 
voting at elections, shall take an oath duly to administer the 
aforesaid oaths. 

8. Sec. Provides — That whereas by a Scotch act of 
Parliament 8th and 9th of William HI. entitled, an act for 
preventing the growth of popery, a certain declaration was 
required to be taken, it was now enacted that such parts of 
that law as prescribed that declaration should be repealed, 
except in certain cases, that Roman Catholics should not be 
required to take it, and might elect members or be elected 
members to serve in Parliament for Scotland. 

9. Sec. Piovides — That no person in Holy Orders in the 
Roman Catholic religion shall be capable of being elected to 
serve in Parliament, and that the election of any such person 
shall be void. And if any Roman Catholic Member of 
Parliament, subsequently to election, shall enter into holy 
order, the seat of such person shall be vacated, and in both 
cases the penalties of 4ist of George III. Chap. 63, incurred. 
Proof of celebration of any religious service by such person, 
according to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church shall 
be deemed prima facie evidence of being in holy orders. 

10. Sec. Provides — That Roman Catholics may hold 
civil and military offices under his majesty, and ezeroise 
franchises or civil rights, except as after, on taking oath 
prescribed, instead of those of allegiance, supremacy, and 
abjuration, and other oaths now required for the purpose. 

11. Sec. Provides — That Roman Catholics shall n9t bo 
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exempted from the necessity of taking any other oaths or. 
declarations that are or may be required to be taken by them 
not here mentioned on admission into any office or place of 
trust. 

12. Sec. Provides — That Eoman Catholics shall not be en- 
abled to hold the office of guardian or justice of the United 
Kingdom, or that of Kegent, Lord Chancellor, Keeper, or 
Commissioner of the great seal, or Lord Lieutenant, or De- 
puty, or other chief governor of Ireland, or high commis- 
sioner to general assembly of Church of Scotland. 

13. Sec Provides — That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to affect or alter any of the provisions of an act, 7th( 
of George the 4th, chap. 72, regulating levy of church-rate^ 
and parish cess, and appointment of Churchwardens and 
parish clerks. 

14. Sec. Provides — That Roman Catholics shall be eligible 
to become members of lay corporations, and hold office therein, 
on taking the oath, and such other as now required from 
members of same, upon taking the oath herein prescribed. 

15. Sec. Provides — That Roman Catholics shall not be, 
enabled or authorized to vote in any lay corporate body, or 
interfere in Ecclesiastical appointments in the Established 
Church appertaining to or connected with such appointments. 

16. Sec. Provides — That nothing in this act shdll be con- 
strued to extend to offices in the Established Church, eccle- 
siastical courts or establishments, universities, colleges, or 
schools, nor presentations to benefices. 

17. Sec. Provides — That no Roman Catholic shall advise 
the crown. Lord Lieutenant, &c., in tlie disposal of offices in 
the Established Church; or guilty of misdemeanour, and 
disabled from holding office. S. 18. Act not to affect 7 G. 4. 
c. 72, as to churchwardens. 

18. Sec Further provides — That no Roman Catholic shall 
present to any ecclesiastical benefices, or office in the gift of 
the Crown, and that any right to such presentations held by 
Roman Catholics, shall devolve on the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury for the time being. 

19 Sec Provides — That Roman Catholics shall take the 
oath herein prescribed on appointment to municipal office or 
to that of provost^ recorder, magistrate, or other office of 
trust in any city, borough, &c., within one month before 
such appointmenti or before two justices of peace, and sucb 
5 
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oath or oaths shall be preserved among the records of the 
city, borough, or corporation aforesaid. 

20. Sec. Provides — That Roman Catholics taking oaths on 
appointment to offices under the crown^ shall do so in the 
manner prescribed in this section. 

21. Sec. Prescribes the penalty to be inflicted on Boman 
Catholics who shall act in any office of trust as before speci- 
fied or under the Crown without taking the oath directed, of 
£200^ to be paid to the Crown^ and office of such person to 
be vacated. 

22. Sec. Provides — That the oath for Roman Catholics shall 
be taken by officers in the army and navy of the Boman 
Catholic religion, at the same time and in the same manner 
as the oaths and declarations then required by law are di- 
rected to be taken. 

23. Sec. Provides — That no other oaths shall be required to 
be taken by Roman Catholics to enable them to hold any real 
or personal property than the oath prescribed by this act or 
that may be required by other subjects of his majesty^ and 
tiiat the former oath shall exempt Roman Catholics from the 
necessity of taking any other oaths or declarations. 

24. Sec. Provides — That the Protestant Episcopal Chnrch 
of England titles, of Archbishops, bishops, or deans of Eng* 
land or Ireland, shall not be assumed in the United King- 
dom by unauthorized persons. Penalty £100 each offence. 

25. Sec. Provides — That Roman Catholic judicial, civil, 
or corporate officers shall not attend with dress robes or 
insignia of office at any place of worship, except of the estab- 
lished Church. Penalty, forfeiture of office, and .ClOO each 
oflfence. 

2G. Sec. Provides — That a penalty shall be imposed on any 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, or member of religious orders or 
societies, exercising any Roman Catholic right, functions^ or 
vtfuring dress of his order, except in houses ot Roman Catho- 
lic worship or private houses. i!50 each offence. 

27. Sec. Provides — That nothing in this act shall affect or 
alter an act of 5th year of George the 4th, entitled an act 
to repeal an act of 9tli year of William 3rd relating to in- 
suppressed Abbeys of convents and religious communities in 
Ireland. 

28. Sec. Provides — That all Jesuits or other members ot 
religious communities^ in six months after act, shall deliver td 
Clerk of the Peace of the county a statement of his nams^ 
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residence, name of order, age, place of birth, name of superior 
of Order, and date of registry, in form of schedule appended 
to Act, to be registered and copy sent by each meuiber so 
registered to chief secretary. Penalty ^50 for every calendar 
month he shall have remained in the United Kingdom with- 
out haTing delivered in such notice. 

29. Sec Provides — That any Jesuit or member of a reli- 
gious order, or community, or society, coming into the king- 
dom after the commencement of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanour, and being convicted, shall be 
banished from the United Kingdom for life. 

30. Sec. Provides — That any natural born subject, being a 
member of a religious community, who may return to this 
realm after the passing of this Act, shall, six months after 
arrival, give due notice to the Clerk of the Peace of his dis- 
trict, and register such notice under a penalty of ^50 for 
each month he shall have remained in the realm unregistered. 

31. Sec. Provides — That our Secretary of State or Chief 
Secretary, being a Protestant, may grant or revoke licenses to 
come into the kingdom, to members of religious orders for a 
period not exceeding six months, and in twenty days after 
its expiration or revocation, and he shall have been notified to 
depart the realm, he shall be held guilty of misdemeanor, 
and shall on conviction be banished for life. 

32. Sec. Provides — That annual accounts of licenses shall 
be laid before parliament. 

33. Sec Provides — That the Act of receiving or admitting 
persons to become members of religious communities, or 
aiding thereunto shall be held a misdemeanor, and such of- 
fender shall be sentenced on conviction to banishment for 
life. 

34. Sec. Provides — That any person becoming a member of 
a religious order may be banished by his mnjesty by the 
advice of the privy council, to any place he shall direct. 

35. Sec. Provides — That any member of a religious order 
80 sentenced or ordered, to depart from the realm, who shall 
not depart within 30 days of such order or sentence, such 
offender may be transported to any place out of the United 
Kingdom, as his majesty and privy council shall direct. 

36. Sec Provides — That if any member of a religious order 
ihail remain in the realm three months after being sentenced 
or ordpred to depart, on conviction shall be transported for 
lifei 
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37. Sec. Pro?ides — ^That nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to extend in any manner or to affect any religious 
order, community, or establishment of lemales bound by 
relicious or monastic vows. 

3S. Sec. Provides — That all penalties imposed by this act 
shall be recoverable by information filed in the Exchequer, in 
the name of the King's attorney-general for England or 
Ireland, or fur Scotland in the name of the Lord Advocate. 

39. Sec. Provides — That this act may be repealed or altered 
in any part thereof at any time within the present session of 
parliament. 

40th and last Sec. Provides^ — Tliat this act shall take effect 
at the expiration often days from and after the passing 
thereof. 

The Emancipation Act of 1829 left matters as they stood in 
1793, after the enactment of the partial relief act of that 
year, in regard to the solemnization of mixed marriages. 

Among the worst barbarities of Penal Law which continued 
to disgrace the statute book up to a recent period, and some 
of which still disgrace it, are the laws affecting Boman Catho- 
lic priests, who solemnized marriages between Catholics and 
Protestants, and the parties who contracted such marriages, 
as we find by 01 ton's ** Index to the Statutes at present in force 
or offeciing Ireland:' (Dub. 8vo. 1836.) 

The act of 3rd of George the 1st, chapter 8, made it a 
capital felony, for a Roman Catholic priest to marry two 
Protestants or a Protestant and a Roman Catholic 

The act of 19 Geo. the 2nd, chap. 13, declared marriages 
between Protestants solemnized by a Roman Catholic priest 
void, and imposed heavy penalties on the offending priest. 

The act 32 George the 3rd, chap. 21, allowed Protestants 
and Roman Catholics to marry ; — such marriages beiug 
solemnized by Protestant clergymen, without censure or 
penalty being thereby incurred. 

The act 33rd George the 3rd, chap, 21, did away with all 
penalties and disabilities for solemnizing marriages of Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics, provided the marriage was not 
first solemnized by a Roman Catholic priest. 

By the act 3rd and 4th of William the 4th, chapter 4^ 
60 much of the rigorous enactments against Roman Catholic 
priests for solemnizing mixed marriages were repealed, ai 
those of the 6th of Ann, chap. 16, the 12th of George the Istr 
chap, 3, the 23rd of George the 2nd chapter 21, which make is 
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felony for Boman Catholic clergymea to celebrate marriages 
between Protestants, or Protestant and Boman Catholic. 
But this ** Belief Act'' of 3rd and 4th of William the 4th c. 
4, was not to affect marriages prior to act, nor repeal recited 
acts where repealing others; nor to make valid any marriage 
ceremony not valid by existing laws ; nor repeal enactments 
against marriages by degraded clergymen. 



CHAPTEE V. 

Existing Penal Laws and Unremoved Disabilities 
affecting Roman Catholics. 

It is universally asserted by Protestants, and generally 
believed by Boman Catholics, that the Emancipation 
Act of 1829 left the Boman Catholics of those countries 
no practical grievance to complain of. 

Those who made that assertion and hold that belief 
are egregiously mistaken. 

The Belief Act of 1829 not only left Boman Catholics 
subject to the operation of Penal Laws which were in 
force when that Act was passed, but created new disa- 
bilities, or made the penalties of certain provisions of 
former acts that had not been repealed by the Belief 
Act of 1793, more severe than they were before. 

These observations apply to the following grievances, 
of which Boman Catholics have reason to complain — 
grievances which the Emancipation Act of 1829 has not 
redressed. 

1. In regard to the marriages solemnized between 
Boman Catholics and Protestants. 

2. In regard to the Oaths that Boman Catholics are 
required to take, which are offensive and humiliating ; 
and oaths imposed on Protestants, which they believe 
injurious to the creed of their fellow Christians who are 
Catholics, and know to be untrue as well as uncharitable. 

3. In the Disqualification of Boman Catholics for 
certain offices of state. 
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4. In regard to the insulting and vexations restric- 
tions imposed on mnnicipal authorities, and certain civil 
officers of the Roman Catholic religion. 

5. In regard to the suppression of the religions orders 
in those countries^ and additional rigour of the measures 
ordained agaiusTpy^he act of 1829. 

G. In regard to the assumption of Episcopal Titles 
by Boman Catholic Prelates in these realms. 

The Act, 10th George IV. chap. 7, the so-called 
^lagna Charta of the Boman Catholics of the British 
empire, is entitled, ''An Act for the Relief of Her 
Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects" (April 18, 1829.) 
That Act consists of forty clauses; cf that number 
fourteen are absolutely penal. Nearly one-third of this 
Magna Charta of the civil and religious liberties of the 
Boman Catholics of this realm, consists of provisions 
inflicting penalties, creating or confirming disabili- 
ties to which Boman Catholics are made subject. But 
there are no less than twenty-one provisions of that Act 
which in one respect or other confirm or enforce pre- 
vious, or not till then, existing disabilities of Roman 
Catholics. 

The 9th clause enacts that no person in holy orders 
in the Church of Borne shall sit in parliament. If any 
such person shall be elected, his election to be void. 
Or if any person after being elected shall become a 
Catholic, his election shall be void. And if any person 
so disqualified to sit in parliament, shall sit or vote in 
it, he shall be subject to the penalties and forfeitures 
enacted by the 41st of George III. 

The 11th clause enacts that nothing in present act 
shall exempt Boman Catholics from the obligation of 
taking any oaths not previously specified in it, which 
are required to be taken by persons on admission to 
public offices of trust or profit. 

The 12th clause enacts that nothing in present Act 
shall enable Boman Catholics to hold the offices of guar- 
dians and justices of the realm, or of Begent, or of Lord 
High Chancellor, or Lord Commissioner of the great 
seal of the kingdom, or of Lord Lieutenant, or Lord 
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Depatj, or High Commissioner to the General As- 
sembly. 

Thel4ih clause enacts that Vo persons shall be 
members of any lay corporate body, or vote or do any 
act in a municipal corporation, who have not taken the 
oath prescribed to be taken by Eoman Oatholics by the 
2nd clause of present act. 

The 15th clause enacts that Roman Catholics, mem- 
bers of corporations, shall not vote in any election, or 
appointment, or presentation, (in the gift of said bodies), 
of any person to any office or place connected with the 
Protestant United Churchy of England and Ireland, or 
Chnroh of Scotland. 

The 16th clause extends the former one, to offices in 
Protestant Cathedrals and collegiate establishments, and 
to colleges of Eton, Westminster, and Winchester. 

The 17th clause enacts that any Protestant ecclesias- 
tical benefices, or presentations held by Boman Catho- 
lics, shall be exercised by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

The 18th clause enacts that it shall not be lawful 
for Eoman Catholics, directly or indirectly to advise 
the sovereign of these realms or guardians or regents of 
the kingdom, or Lord Lieutenant Deputy, or other chief 
governor of Ireland, or governors of Ireland in any 
matter concerning any office or preferment in the 
United Estabhshed Church of England and Ireland, or 
Church of Scotland. And if any person shall offend in 
such premises, he shall, being thereof convicted by due 
course of law, be deemed guilty of a high misdemeanour, 
and disabled for ever from holding any office, civU or 
military, under the crown. 

The 19th clause enacts that all Boman Catholics who 
shall be elected or appointed to the office of mayor, pro- 
vost, alderman, recorder, bailiff, town clerk, magistrate, 
councillor, or common councilman, or any place of trust 
in any magistrature, or corporation, shall, within one 
month, take the oath prescribed by the second clause of 
this Act, which oath shall be duly registered, and the 
registry kept among the records of said cprporatiou. 
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The 21st claase enacts that Boman Catholics, enter- 
ing any office or place of trust under his majesty, or any 
other office or franchise, not having in the manner and 
at the time prescribed, taken the required oath, shall 
forfeit the sum of £200, and that their offices or fran- 
chises shall be held void and vacant. 

The 24th clause enacts that Boman Catholic ecclesi- 
astics, shall not use or assume the right and title, name 
or style, of any archbishop or bishop, of any see or 
dean, of any deanery in England or Ireland of the 
Established Church, under a penalty of £100. 

The 25th clause enacts that '' no person holding any 
judicial or civil office, or that of mayor, jurat, baiUff, or 
other corporate officer, shall resort to or enter, or be 
present at any place or public meeting for religious 
worship in England or Ireland other than that of the 
United of England or Ireland, or Church of Scotland^ 
as by law established, in the robe, gown, or other pecu- 
liar habit of his office, or attend with the ensign, or 
ensignia, or any part thereof, of or belonging to such an 
office. And the penalty of every violation of preceding 
enactment, for every such offence, is the forfeiture of 
£100/' 

The 26th clause enacts that no Roman Catholic eccle- 
siastics or members of religious orders, shall exercise 
any religious rites or ceremonies of the Boman Catholic 
religion, or even the habits of any religious order save 
within their usual places of worship, or in private 
houses, under a penalty for each such offence of the 
sum of £50. 

The 29th clause enacts that if any Jesuit or member 
of a religious order of the Boman Catholic Church shall, 
after the passing of this Act, come into the realm of 
Great Britain, " he shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanour, and being lawfully convicted thereof, shall be 
sentenced and ordered to be banished from the United 
Kingdom for the term of his natural life." 

The 80th clause provides that in case any natural- 
born subject of this realm, being at the time of the 
commencement of present act a member of a religioiu 
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order, and shall be out of this realm at the commence- 
ment of this act, it shall be lawful for such person to 
return to this kingdom ; and upon his return, within the 
space of six months after such return, shall deliver to 
the clerk of the peace of the county in which he resides 
a notice or statement, (setting forth his name, age, place 
of birth, name of order, name of superior of order, 
abode), to be registered under a penalty of £50 for every 
month he shall have remained unregistered in the United 
Kingdom. 

The 28th clause recites that, whereas it is expedient 
to make provision for the gradual suppression and final 
suppression of Jesuits and members of other religious 
orders, communities, or societies of the Church of 
Borne, bound by monastic or religious vows within the 
United Kingdom : 

•* It is therefore enacted that every Jesuit and every mem- 
ber of any other religious order, community, or society of the 
Church of Eome, bound by monastic or religious vovirs, who at 
the time of the commencement of this Act, shall be within the 
United Kingdom, shall within six calendar months after the 
commencement of this Act, deliver to the clerk of the peace of 
the county or place where such person shall reside, or to his 
deputy, a notice or statement, in the form and containing the 
particulars required to be set forth in the shedule to this act 
annexed ; which notice or statement such clerk of the peace or 
his deputy shall preserve and register amongst the records of 
such county or place, without any fee, and shall transmit a 
copy of such notice forthwith, to the chief secretary of the 
Lord Lieutenant, if in Ireland, or if in Great Britain, to one 
of H. B. M. principal secretaries of state; and in case any person 
shall offend in the premises, he shall forfeit for every calendar 
month during which he shall remain in the United Kingdom, 
without having delivered such notice as herein before required, 
the sum of £50." 

The 81st clause provides that notwithstanding anything 
in present act, it shall be lawful for any secretary of state 
for the time being, he being a Protestant, to grant a 
license signed by him, to any member of a religious 
order^ to come into the United Kingdom and remain 
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therein for a period not exceeding, in any case, six 
months ; and it shall be lawful also for any secre- 
tary of state to revoke any license, so granted, if he shall 
think fit. And if any person, a member of such reli- 
gious order, to whom such license had been given, shall 
not depart from the United Kingdom within twenty 
days after the expiration of the license given to him, or 
in the event of such license being revoked, he shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and being thereof 
lawfully convicted, ^^he shall be banished from the 
United Elingdom for the term of his natural life." 

The 82nd clause enacted, that in case any member of 
a religious order shall, after the commencement of this 
act, within any part of the United Kingdom, admit any 
person to become a regular ecclesiastic, or member, or 
brother, of a monastic order, or society ; or be aiding 
and abetting thereunto, or shall administer any vows 
or eDgagements purporting or intending to bind the 
person taking the same, to the rules or regulations of 
any religious order or community, "every person so 
ofiending in the premises, in England or Ireland, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, and in Scotland^ 
shall be punished by fine and imprisonment." 

The 84th clause enacts that in case any person, after 
the commencement of this act, within any part of the 
United Kingdom, be admitted a member of a religious 
order, '' he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and being thereof lawfully convicted, shall be sentenced 
to be banished from the United Kingdom for life/* 

The d5th clause enacts that any person sentenced or 
ordered to be banished under the provisions of this act, 
who shall not depart within thirty days after such sen- 
tence or order, it shall be lawful for His Majesty to 
remove such person and to convey him to any place out 
of the kingdom His Majesty shall think proper to send 
such person to by the advice of the privy council* 

The 86th clause enacts that if any offender who shall 
be sentenced or ordered under this act to be banished, 
shall at the end of three months be found at large in 
any part of the United Kingdom, without some lawfiol 
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oanse, ** being thereof convioted, shall be transported to 
Boch place as shall be appointed by His Majesty for the 
term of his natnral life." 

The preceding 86th clause is the last of the many 
danse^ enacted for the suppression of religious orders, 
in England and Ireland, the communities of which con- 
dst of members of the male sex ; for the 87th clause of 
this Act of 1829, expressly declares, 'Hhat nothing 
herein (in this act) contained, shall extend to or be 
constraed to extend in any manner to affect any religious 
order of females bound by religious or monastic vows." 

In the pamphlet form reprinted report of Sir John 
Gray's speech on the Obnoxious Oaths and Catholic Dis- 
abilities Question, a list of the Penal Clauses in the 
Emancipation Act of 1829, are inserted in the Appen- 
dix, wherein twelve clauses only, creating disabilitiea 
are to be found. These include sections 12, 21, 24, 
25, 26, 28, 29, 80, S3, 34, 85, and 86. 

But there is one clause that creates a disability more 
important perhaps than any other, that has been noticed 
either in the list given by me or by Sir John Gray — a 
disability of a political nature, nominally, but virtually 
one that afifected socially a large portion of the community 
in its material interests, that affected several thousands 
of the small holders of land of the tenant farmer class, 
namely, the abolition of the forty shilling freeholders. 

OPERATION OP EXISTING PENAL LAWS AGAINST THE CIVIL 
BIGHTS OF MEMBERS OF A RELIGIOUS ORDER IN 1865. 

I believe all the preceding details require to be clearly 
comprehended, to bo enabled to understand the nature 
and extent of the unrepealed penal laws affecting Boman 
Catholics in England as well as Ireland, particularly those 
which affect members of parliament, of corporations and 
persons holding certain offices of state of trust and 
honour, in respect to oaths and those existing penal 
laws especially which affect members of the monastic 
order in both countries. 

And now, more than ever, since the enactment of the 
Tory penal measure designated the Emancipation Act of 
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1829, when the qnestion of the illegality of religiouB 
oommnnities of men bound by monastio tows is pro- 
claimed by the Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, and on 
that ground a solemn decision has been giyen in his 
court against the civil rights of one of those orders, it is 
urgently important that the public should be informed, 
not only of the facts of that case, but of the circum- 
stances out of which they have arisen. 

In January, 1865, Master Brooke, in his court, in his 
capacity of a Master of Chancery, in Dublin, gave his 
judgment in the case of Simms v. Quinlan. It wi^a a 
petition to administer the assets of the late Mr. Michael 
John Simms, of this city, who in his will devised a sum 
of £500 for the maintenance of two priests of the order 
of St. Dominic, in Ireland, and also a legacy of £600 in 
trust to the Eev. Mr. Conway, of St* Mary's Dominican 
Church in this city* The petitioner was Mr. James 
Simms, brother of the testator, and residuary legatee. 
Master Brooke held that the society referred to, had been 
rendered illegal by the Catholic Emancipation Act, and 
that the several amounts of these legacies left to illegal 
societies, should revert to the petitioner. 

That decision, as far as the first-named legacy, was 
confirmed by the master of the rolls. But when the 
matter was brought before the Lord High Chancellor of 
Ireland, he decided that both bequests were invalid, 
being made to members of an illegal society, or made 
for objects which were illegal. As all monastic institu- 
tions in this realm, and acts in aid of them, were illegal* 

The following is the decision of the Irish Chancellorj 
in the case referred to. 

LAW INTELLIGENCE. 

COURT OF CHANCERY APPEAL— Tbstebdat. 

(Before the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Justice of AppeiL) 

IMPORTANT JUDGMENT. — Simms Y. Qidhlan. 

The court gave judgment in this matter which came before 
tlieni on an appeal from an order of the Master of the Soils. 
The case was argued during last Michaelmas term by the 
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Solicitor- General and Mr. George Waters, instructed by Mr. 
Thomas Lynch, on behalf of the Attorney- Greneral represent- 
ing the Crown; Messrs. S. W. Flanagan, Q. C.» and John 
(yHagan* instructed by Mr. John George Macarthy for the 
BeT. Messrs. White, Russell, and Conway; and by Serjeant 
Salliyan, Mr. Brewster, Q. C., and Mr. Michael F. Dwyer, 
instructed by Mr. J. Walsh for the petitioner, Mr. James 
Bichard Simms, At the close of the arguments their 
lordships' stated that as the principle involved was a serious 
and important one^ they would take time to consider the 
matter. 

The cause petition was presented by Mr. James Richard 
SimmS) who sought a declaration ];hat two bequests contained 
in the will of the late Michael J. Sipoims were null and void, 
as being made contrary to the policy of the Roman Catholic 
Relief Act, 10th Geo. IV., cap. 7. The testator had carried 
on an extensive business in Cork as a butter merchant, and 
had died possessed of considerable real and personal estate. 
By his will he bequeathed to the petitioner, his son, a sum 
of £2,000, and the residue of his property, after payment 
of an annuity of £200 to Mrs. Bridget Simms, his widow, and 
the bequests impeached in this suit. These bequests were made 
to members of the Dominican order, and the first was in the 
following words: — "I bequeath £500 to the Rev. Robert White 
and the Rev. Bartholomew Thomas Russell, of St. Saviour's 
Roman Catholic Church, Dublin, or the survivor of them, to 
be applied as they shall deem best for the maintenance and 
education of two priests of the Order of St. Dominick, in 
Ireland.'' The second bequest was made in these words:— 
**I bequeath £500 to the Rev. Patrick Thomas Conway, 
of St. Mary's Priory, Cork, Roman Catholic clergyman.** 
The testator died on the 10th of May, 1862, and the 
petitioner then filed his petition for the purpose of raising 
the legal questions, which he contended should be decided 
in his favour^ and piayed that the will might be established 
and the trusts thereof, so far as they were conformable to 
law and equity, carried into effect. The grounds upon which 
the bequest to the Rev. Messrs White and Russell were 
impeached as null and void were, that the legatees were 
members of a religious community of the Church of Rome, 
resident in the United Kingdom, and bound by monastic 
TowSy and consisting of persons who either were admitted 
members since the 23rd of April, 1829-*the day on which 
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the Roman Catholic Relief Act came into operation— or Vfho^ 
being then members, did not deliver to the clerk of the peace 
of the county in which they resided the notice or statement 
required by the statute; and that the order was an illegal 
Bociety. The Eev. Messrs. White and Russell replied that 
it was true they were members of the Order of St. Dominick, 
but that they were so prior to the 2drd of April, 1829, and 
that in or about the month of October of that year they gave 
the statutable notice to the clerk of the peace; and they 
submitted that even if the Court should be of opinion that 
it would be illegal to supply the amount of the bequest for 
the benefit of any members of the order becoming such after 
the passing of the act, yet that it was competent for them to 
apply it for the benefit of such as were members previoof 
to that period, or that it might be applied under a scheme 
to be settled by the Court, for such legal charitable purposes 
as would most nearly approximate to the objects specified by 
the testator. Touching the bequest of £500 to the Rev* 
Mr. Conway, no trust appeared on the will ; but it transpired 
that the testator in his life- time had disclosed to the reverend 
gentleman a secret trust, namely, that the money was to be 
applied towards the redemption of the rent to which the 
Dominican Priory of St. Mary, Cork, was subject. It was 
contended that this devise was clearly bad, for it was made 
for the general benefit of the order, the members of which 
were liable to pay this rent. In sustainment of the bequest 
it was relied on that the chapel of the Priory on Pope's 
Quay, in the city of Cork, was a public place of worship! 
and as such frequented by Roman Catholics, without any 
restriction whatever. An order of reference having been 
made, the matter came before Master Brooke on charge and 
discharge. There was no appearance for Messrs. Quinlan and 
Eiran, they being uninterested except as executors; nor did 
]\Irs. Bridget Simms appear, she being interested solely to 
the extent of her annuity. Master Brooke eventually held 
that both bequests to the clergymen were invalid, as being 
contrary to the spirit and policy of the Act 10 GkK)rge IVi 
cap. 7, and declared that they both fell into the residaSi 
"When the report came before the Master of the Rolls upon 
exceptions and merits, his Honour in an elaborate judgmentf 
said tliat the testator, in leaving the sum of £500 for ths 
education and maintenance of two priests of the order^ tiobid 
not be presumed to have intended that it should be applisl 
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for the benefit of priests who must, at the date of execution 
of the will— Id th Novembery 1861 — have been between 50 
and 60 yean of age; but as there was no express provisions 
in the statute making a bequest in favour of persons bound 
by monastic vows void, he decided that the bequest in this 
iostanoe, might, according to the weight of authority, be 
carried out cy pres^ although in its original terms it was con- 
trary to the policy of the law, but should be carried out 
under the sign-manual and not by the court. In coming to 
this conclusion the Master of the Rolls said — I myself enter- 
tain an opinion that the cy pres doctrine in charity cases is 
contrary to common sense, and have never been able to 
understand why the Court of Chancery is to make a will for 
a person which he did not himself make. The injustice was 
flagrant during the existence of the penal laws, when a bequest 
for the maintenance of Roman Catholic priests might be 
applied to the maintenance of clergymen of the Established 
Church. This was what judges in former days called ey pres 
and the principle was very justly commented upon by Mr, 
Scully in his well-known work on the penal laws. At present 
there is little if any injustice in the application of the 
principle of c^ pres ; because in this case, for example, the 
bequest to the Rev. Mr. White and the Rev. Mr. Russell 
mighty on the reasonable application of the ey pres doctrine, 
be applied to the maintenance and education of two secular 
priests.'' His Honour having reviewed the authorities at 
considerable length, declared that the bequest to the Rev. 
Mr. Conway was invalid by express enactment, that it could 
not be carried out cy pres, and that; it should go to feed the 
residue. From this decision the parties appealed. The 
Crown, in respect of its rights under the doctriue of cy pres^ 
appealed against the decision as to the bequest to the Rev. 
Mr. Conway ; the petitioner, as residuary legatee against the 
application of the cy pres doctrine to the bequest to the Rev. 
Messrs. White and Russell; those reverend gentlemen against 
the order, as it affected their taking under the will; the Rev. 
Mr. Conway on the ground that be was entitled to be paid 
with interest and costs of legacy left to him, or that the 
bequest should be carried out cy pres for some legal charitable 
purpose. 

The Lord Chancellor, in delivering judgment, said that, on 
the 8tat« of facts disclosed in the case, two questions arose^^ 
Knt| wbetiMr the bequests were void in iaw| seoondlyi if 
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they were yoid, were they still charitable bequests which 
the court might direct to be carried out by the application of 
the cy pres doctrine by the court, or by the Crown, under 
the sign-manual ? The principal discussion before the court 
upon appeal arose upon the question whether the bequests 
were charitable bequests, capable of being administered by 
cy pres ? The first question, however, remained to be con- 
sidered before the court approached the question of cy pres at 
all. They should first come to the conclusion as to the mode 
in which aod the character in which the law operated upon 
bequests, so as to make them void. There were three modes 
by which a bequest of this kind was void — by positive decla- 
ration, by the policy of the statute, and by the common law. 
Now, the first question here was — Were these bequests void 
by the operation of any Act of Parliament ? He did nut 
mean void by analogy or by inference from the Act» or by 
the policy of the general law of the land ; but were they, or 
were they not void by the application and effect of any 
Act of Parliament ? That question lay at the root of the 
whole case, and particularly as regarded the bequest to the 
Kcv. Messrs. White and Bussell. He quite concurred in 
the opinions of Master Brooke and of the Master of the BbUs 
that the words in which that bequest was conveyed, taken in 
their ordinary acceptation, could not be considered — looking 
to the period at which the will was executed— to refer to the 
education and maintenance of any existing members of the 
Order of St. Dominic. To speak of the education of gentle- 
men who, ait the time of making the will^ must have been 
fur, very far, advanced in life, was simply absurd, and was 
perfectly untenable. Therefore he should read the bequest 
as providing for the future maintenance and education of two 
priests of tlie Order. It was perfectly clear that the Order 
of St. Dominic was a monastic order consisting of individuals 
bound by monastic vows, and, consequently, coming withia 
the provisions of the Roman Catholic Relief Act, and it was 
now for the Court to consider what was the effect of that 
act on such an order, and what was its operation on bequesti 
for the maintenace and education of persons to become mem* 
bers of the order. His lordship having referred to the pro- 
visions of the act^ as relating to Jesuits and other religiooi 
orders, went on to observe that provision was made for the 
gradual extinction of such orders. The act declared that it 
was a misdemeanour fur any person to enter into lodi 
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orders, after its passing, and imposed highly penal conse- 
qaences upon those who might violate its provisions. The 
misdemeanour so committed was of the highest class known 
to the law. What was the character, then, of a bequest 
which would prepare a man for the commission of this mis- 
demeanour and maintain him in the commission of it ? Any 
bequest which would have the effect of enabling a person to 
fly in the face of an Act of Parliament must be void. It 
struck him that this was a very serious question, and one 
that appeared to have been rather overlooked. It was said 
that there were no provisions directly invalidating such be- 
quests. No doubt there were not; but was there not, in 
substance and in fact, legislation antagonistic to them ? In 
the first instance, it was declared that any person entering 
into the religious orders bound by monastic vows, after the 
passing of the Homan Catholic Relief Act, was guilty of a 
misdemeanour; and the law held that any person aiding 
another to commit a misdemeanour was himself a misde- 
meanant, and was liable to be indicted. It appeared to him 
that it was not a question about the policy of the statute or 
the common law, but the question of enabling a person to 
oommit a misdemeanour, and on these grounds he was of 
opinion that the case was cut short in limine. He thought 
the Master of the Rolls took for granted quite too easily that 
such bequests were not prohibited by the Act of Parliament*- 
In his (the Lord Chancellor's) mind they were directly pro-, 
hibited, and accordingly he held that the bequest to the Kev. 
Messrs. White and Russell was void, not by analogy, but 
upon the express and direct operation of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. It was not easy to find cases on the subject, but he 
was forcibly struck by one case in which a gentleman he- 
queathed a large sum of money to be applied for the release 
of poachers who might be convicted of ofiences against the 
game laws. (A laugh.) It was there attempted to be set 
up a charitable bequest, under an old statute of Elizabeth 
referring to bequests for the release of captives; but the 
court repudiated such an idea, and set aside the bequest. On 
the whole he came to the conclusion that the bequest to the 
Rev. Messrs. White and Russell was totally void, and could 
not be dealt with according to the doctrines of ey pres, or in 
any other way. With respect to the bequest to the Rev. Mr. 
Conway, it might not be quite so clearly a violation of the 
law^ but it fell within the rule laid down in the Wheatley 
6 
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church case, and in that respect he entirely agreed with the 
Muster of the Kolls that it was void and could not be admin- 
istered cy pres. 

The Lurd Justice of Appeal said that he concurred in the 
jurlginent pronounced by the Lord Chancellor* It was the 
duty of tho court in this, as in all similar cases, to ascertain 
the substance and quality of the bequest — whether it was 
for a single purpose, to the exclusion of any other purpose, 
and whether that purpose was a legal one or not. On read- 
ing those bequests one must at once refer to the statute, the 
provisions of which related to the maintenance of religious 
orders. It was plain to him that the object of the testator 
was to educate and maintain thereafter two priests of the 
order of St. Dominic It was plainly not for the benefit of 
any of the then living members of the order. The question 
then was whether that was contrary to the provisions of the 
statute that had been so often referred to. What were those 
provisions? Plainly and without doubt they prohibited the 
continuance of these orders, and imposed highly penal conse- 
quences upon all aiding in maintaining them. The 26Bh 
section of the Act provided for the extinction of all monastic 
orders. What was the object of the bequest before the 
court? To make provision for the education and mainte- 
nance of future members of the order. In other words, to 
afford means for continuing and perpetuating an institution 
that the legislature declared ought to be abolished — ^nty 
more, that the legislature, by a series of enactments discour- 
aged and suppressed. It was utterly impossible to read the 
prohibitory and penal clauses in those enactments withoat 
coming to the conclusion that bequests to perpetuate those 
orders, and so violating the Act of Parliament, were not good 
The Act said that the orders were illegal, and that their ex- 
istence was a violation of the law. The testator said — '* It 
is my object to effectuate that viola tion.'^ Under those P 
circumstances, he must hold that the bequests were totally f 
void. r- 

The judgment of the court was accordingly in fayonr of 
the petitioner on both points, and the two bequests will zunr 
full into residue. 

A very able man, Mr. Maguire, M.P. for Dnngamai 
has put the case of the recent legal spoliation of ili6 
Ii'ish Dominican Fathers clearly and precisely in iti 
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trne light, in the Cork Examiner for the 25th of March, 
1865. 

*' The facts of that case are now so familiar that it would 
be affectation to recite them at length. In bare outliae thej 
simply are these. The late Mr. Michael Simms left out of 
his property two legacies, one of ^1000. to educate and sup- 
port two friars of the Dominicau order, the other of ^500. 
to the Key. Mr. Conway for the use of the church of that 
order at Pope's Quay. The residuary legatee applied to have 
tlie will set aside so far as those bequests were concerned. 
The grounds for so doing form the chief feature of the case. 
It was not alleged that the testator at the time of making 
his will was mentally incapacitated from seeing and clearly 
understanding the scope of his own act. It was not asserted 
that any undue coercion had been exercised towards him,^- 
that the terrible ' priestly influence,' which forms part of the 
stage thunder of the Newdegates and Whalleys, had warped 
his intentions from their due and natural bent. None of 
these things could be proved — none even are alleged. The 
ground taken to make the legacies void was one to startle 
ereiy Catholic, and make him take thought unto himself as 
to his rights as a freeman. The priests to whom those gifts 
were made were asserted to be, under the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act(?), nothing more nor less than bare outlaws. 
When it was first known that this allegation was to be made, 
the intelligence was received with a certain amount of scorn- 
ful incredulity. People fancied — ^Some musty old statute 
raked up, but you will find there is plenty of law to meet 
and remedy that.' But incredulity had to give way even- ^ 
toally to astonishment, belief, and indignation. It was only 
too true. These priests were indeed, under the Act securing 
Catholic liberty, outlaws — they had no rights — they were 
the fiair and legitimate butt for the arrows of persecution to 
be shot against. Tou might harm them without fear, be* 
Cause they were obnoxious to and outside the protection of 
the beneficent law of the enlightened nineteenth century. In 
this city men only knew them as pious teachers^ as zealous 
consolers of the afflicted, as earnest promoters of everything 
that was good and kindly and charitable. They saw them as 
bulwarks of faith, as patterns of charity and self-sacrifice, as 
Bhining, because modest exemplars of the purity of Christian 
liiie. They viewed them with eyes of love and reverence. 
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for thej felt that society was bettered and exalted by the 
presence in its midst of such men as these. But of a sudden 
thunders the law — * those whom ye thought noble models of 
virtue are mere criminals; they are less than men, they have 
no status in my legal eye, they have no rights, they can have 
no possessions. Ye may not give to them, and they dare not 
receive.* 'Ye may not give.' May we not? The Catholic 
spirit of this old island has been often and sorely tried, but it 
would be a new feature if law thunder possessed terrors enough 
to induce it to leave undone that which it wished to do. For 
centuries it defied the sword of the soldier and the gibbet of 
the judge, and it is now more valid than ere the persecution 
began. And is it to be supposed that what did not blench 
in the time of the great trial, will be wanting now in the 
time of the little one? We should hardly think it — ^faith 
has not yet died out, nor we believe has zeal diminished. 
Tliere arise out of these events two things which have to be 
done — one requires time and patience^ the other promptitude 
only. The first to which we allude is the necessity for t 
reform in the law which deprives Catholic priests of their 
rights. That perhaps cannot be effected in a day or a jearj 
but the purpose is to be carefully and sternly, if needs bey 
treasured up. The second, but more immediate, because the 
most feasible, is that Catholic bounty should make good 
what the law has deprived Catholic priests of. In this weuy 
contest for a principle not only have the legacies been 
wrested from the priests, but they have been mulcted in 
heavy costs. Though as * outlaws* they are incapable of re- 
ceiving the alms of a dying man, they are not incapable of 
being amerced in the fees of her Majesty's Chancery. Vo 
help for this latter, but it must be paid. Paid no doubt it 
will be, but in such a manner as to show that Irish Gatho* 
licity protests against the foul outrage that law puts upott 
the priests of its temple." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Recapitvlation of Statements of Unrepealed Penal 
Laws. 

The Oaths Question, or Qualifications jor certain Offices 

and privileges ; obnoxious Declarations of Religious 

opinions injurious to the Faith, or insulting to the 

feelings of Roman Catholics, prescribed by Laws now 

in force. 

The 24tti Feb. 1859, Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, now Judge 
Fitzgerald, brought forward a motion in the House of 
Commons, ** to take into consideration the Act 10th of 
George IV. chap. 7, in relation to the oath thereby 
required to-be taken and subscribed, instead of the oaths 
of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration." That motion 
was introduced in a speech of great ability, lucidity, and 
accuracy. 

(See report of it in the Freeman's Journal of February 
26, 1859.) 

It is very remarkable that when Mr. Fitzgerald brought 
forward this motion in 1859, the first opponent who 
expressed his opinions against it, was a Protestant gen- 
tleman, Mr. Adams, who said, ** He regretted extremely 
that a motion should be brought forward like the pre- 
sent, calculated to disturb the harmony which now sub- 
sisted between the Protestants and Catholics of Ireland.'* 
It is not a little singular to find precisely the same 
argument brought forward in the Dublin corporation, 
by Mr. Bonsall, six years later — ^in March 1865, when 
Sir John Gray brought forward a motion on the same 
subject, which was resisted by Mr. Bonsall on the ground 
that^the discussion of such a question was calculated 
to disturb the harmony that existed between Catholics 
and Protestants. The motion was carried. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald's subsequent motion to bring in a Bill to substi- 
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tuto an oath for the oath now required to be taken by 
Eoman Catholics, was also carried by a majority of 
fifteen, by 120 votes to 105* But there ended the sac- 
cess of this attempt to remedy one of the many 
Catholic grievances which the Act of 1829 left un- 
touched* 

The various penal enactments, and more especially 
those imposing oaths on Boman Catholics as qualifica- 
tions for certain offices and privileges — oaths which are 
offensive to their principles and the tenets of their reli- 
gion ; and also oaths required to be taken by Protestants 
on taking office, which injuriously reflect on their Boman 
Catholic fellow-subjects — ^were made the subject of a 
remarkable discussion in the Dublin Corporation on the 
17th of March, 1865, and of a very able and elaborate 
statement of Sir John Gray on introducing a motion for 
the adoption of a petition to parliament for the removal 
of these and all otiier similar disabilities imposed in the 
name or on the pretence of religious opinions. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOB OFFIOB OATHS. 

The town clerk said that the meeting was called to tske 
into consideration, and do, or cause to be done, all necessary 
acts upon or in relation to the following notice, which had 
been given by Sir John Gray. 

'^ That the qualification oaths taken by Protestants, and 
also those taken by Roman Catholics, be produced by ths 
town clerk, that he (Sir John Gray) would move the adop- 
tion of a petition to both Houses of Parliament, praying 
that her Majesty's Protestant subjects may in all cases be 
relieved from the necessity of taking oaths which injurioasly 
reflect on the religion of their Boman Catholic fellow subjects; 
and that for the qualification oaths now taken by members 
of parliament, members of municipal bodies, and others, 
there may be substituted an uniform oath, which aliall be 
simply an oath of allegiance to the Queen and her snccesson, 
and of obedience to the laws of the realm ; and that a 
deputation be appointed to wait on his Excellency the Lorl 
Lieutenant, and on the chief secretary for Ireland, to request 
them to use their influence as members of the GoYemment 
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of the Legislature, to effectuate this object, and to remove 
all other disabilities that affect any of the subjects of the 
crown, because of their professing a particular form of 
fidth.'» 

Sir John Gray, in bringing forward his motion, entered 
at great length into the question. The obnoxious oaths, 
he said, which Koman Catholics were compelled to take for 
centuries^ had be^n passed expressly for the purpose of ex- 
cluding persons of that persuasion from office and emolument 
under the Crown. They had been excluded from the bench, 
the bar, and from all the learned professions; they were ex- 
daded from commerce, from trade, from everything but death, 
and it is well known that they were frequently denied the 
light of Christian burial. He stood there as a Protestant to 
assist in emancipating the consciences of his co-religion ists^ as 
well as his Boman Catholic fellow-countrymen^ from this degra- 
ding and debasing mark of servility. 

Sir John Gray referred to the oath taken by members of 
Parliament prior to the passing of the Eoman Catholic Eelief 
Act, and adverted to the manliness of O'Gonnell in refusing 
to take it when required to do so at the bar of the House of 
Commons. Speaking of the repealed Test and Corporation 
Acts, he said that the exclusion of Roman Catholics from 
office, by making the qualification the taking of obnoxious, 
offensive^ and insulting oaths, was not calculated to advance 
Protestantism, nor was it calculated to promote the interests 
of any religion, but was rather a stigma on Christianity. 
Did any one believe, as stated in one of these oaths, that no 
foreign potentate or prelate had any ecclesiastical authority in 
this country ? The thing was absurd. In a short time, he 
was persuaided, they would, in order to emancipate their con- 
sciences, demand the repeal of an oath which compelled them 
to swear what was false. The Boman Catholic Relif Act 
meant this, or it meant nothing — a modification of the oaths 
which for ages had excluded them from office, inasmuch as 
they were obliged to swear, before taking office, that which 
they knew to be false. 

The effect of these oaths was, that knaves and hypocrites 
were promoted, fraud was rewarded, falsehood and treachery 
were encouraged, and true religion — that religion which is of 
the soul, not the lip — conscientious opinions and honest convio- 
dons were persecuted — evei^^ man who did not bow the knee 
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to conformity, be be Catbolic or Dissenter, and wbo kept his 
conscience pure, was persecuted — every man wbo did not swear 
whatever he was told to swear by those in authority, who 
had a policy to serve, was excluded from ojQEce, excluded from 
power, excluded from all participation in the government and 
management of his own country (applause.)... ...•• 

The whole of this system was established for the purpose 
of excluding Catholics and Catholic Irishmen from power, 
(hear, hear). They were excluded from the senate, from the 
bar, from the army, from the corporation, from the profession 
of physic, from the possession of land, from everything worth 
having, (hear, hear). The highest offices were shut against 
them ; the meanest even they dare not aspire to, (cries of hear, 
hear). They were shut out from commerce, they were shut 
out from trade — everything save misery and death was denied 
to the Irish Catholic, (hear, hear), and even in death the rites 
of Christian sepulture were denied to their remains^ (applause). 
What was the effect upon the country ? Look back upon 
the black disastrous years that have passed— examine the state 
of the people — see how an intellectual, a gifted, a yigoroas, a 
hardy and an industrious race fared in their own land, (hear, 
hear) — see how, when any member of that race had passed 
beyond the limits of this oath-bound land, and got fair play, 
fair play without favour in the land of strangers—see how 
he rose to position, see how he rose to wealth, distinction, to 
eminence and power, (hear, hear) — see how the name of 
Irishmen is respected, both on the Continent of Europe and 
of America ; because there Irishmen were unfettered by those 
oaths. 

Commerce was arrested by the Penal Code, trade decayed 
—happiness was unknown to the Irish people— nothing was 
theirs but beggary, and want, and misery, and nothing was 
engendered save discontent and disaffection, (applause). 
How could you expect that a people would be well affeeted 
to the law who were excluded by law from everything, and 
told, not in words but told by acts — told by the lash^told 
by torture, — told by persecution— told by imprisonmient 
—told by confiscation of their property — told by eveij 
means of oppression which ruthless power could inyenti 
that though born in Ireland they belonged not to it nor it 
to them? The law excluded them, those oaths shut them 
put from its protection 

I hold that the victor of Waterloo achieyed a gimtsr 
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Tictory when he conquered his own prejudices, and when, 
rising above the passions and the convictions of his life, he 
dediured that the time having come when either England 
must submit to the horrors of civil war, or consent to liberate 
the Catholic people of these countries, he advised the king 
and the parliament to choose the latter, (hear, hear). None 
of U8 can forget the memorable words he used when taunted 
in the House of Lords for his change of policy. He said that 
he would sacrifice his own life in the effort, and would do so 
cheerful] J rather than risk the horrors which he anticipated 
most follow, if a continued oppression of the Catholic race 
were persevered in, (cheers). I have made these observations 
in reference to those illustrious men who carried into effect 
the Belief Act of 1829, in order that I may not be mis- 
understood as harshly judging of our great statesmen, when 
I come to discuss the peculiarities of the Act of Emancipa- 
tion, and to point out its shortcomings, (hear,, hear). That 
Act has its faults, but these faults do not rest as stains 
upon the shoulders of those illustrious men. But the small 
men— the factious men — the miserable-hearted — the narrow- 
minded men of the great conservative party of the day would 
hot allow a bill for full and unconditional emancipation to 
pass in its integrity — they would not allow a perfect emanci- 
pation to be carried, and in order to secure the great leading 
clauses the cabinet had to consent to clog the Act with dis- 
graceful clauses, I believe against the judgment, against the 
will, and agunst the remonstrances of these men. (hear, hear). 
I hold in my hand a printed official copy of the oath which 
every office holder in England and in Ireland was obliged to 
take prior to 1828, (hear, hear). He was obliged, first of all, 
to take the oath of ' fidielity,' which was a very simple, short, 
rational, and proper oath, and to which no man could object. 
He mas also obliged to take the oath of supremacy, which 
very few men could take with a safe conscience. It was that 
oath which was put into the hands of Daniel O'Connell in 
1829 at the bar of the House of Commons, on which memo- 
rable occasion he used these remarkable words: — * I object to 
take it, because it contains one proposition which I know 
to be false^ and another which I believe to be untrue,' 
(applause). He refused to take it — he refused to take his 
seat, because he could not do so without swearing to what he 
knew to be false, and to what he believed to be untrue 
(cheers). Yet every office-holder in England (and there 
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were many office-holders who so belieyed it to be in these 
days) was obliged to take that oath as a prelimiDary qualifi- 
cation for office (hear hear). I will now state to you the 
words of the oath—* 

'^ I swear that from my heart I abhor, detest, and abjure as 
impious and heretical the damnable doctrine that princes^ 
excommunicated by the Pope or any authority of the See of 
Home, may be deposed and murdered by their subjects or 
any person whatever/* 

I would have told my Protestant friends of this corpora- 
tion, if they had waited, that that oath has been altered and 
modified. I must add, that however offensive, galling, and 
insulting it must be to Catholics to have to take that oath, 
there is nothing untrue in that portion of the oath which I 
have read, and though a Catholic might feel insulted at 
being asked to take it, there would be no violence to truth or 
conscience. But there is another portion of the oath which 
I shall now read, which, according to my judgment, con- 
tains an untruth, and which according to the convictions 
and to the judgment, and to the absolute knowledge of 
O'Connell, was and is false (applause). The other portion of 
the oath is as follows — 

'' And I do declare that no prince, person, prelate, state, or 
potentate hath or should have any jurisdiction, power, 
superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or 
spiritual, within these realms." 

Now, my lord, is that oath— the portion I have just read, 
the portion which caused O'Connell not to take this oath^is 
it true or false? (hear, hear). Is it in accordance with fact, 
or is it contrary to fact? (hear, hear). 

In addition to that oath, there was the oath of abjura- 
tion, which is also partly set aside, but which is par- 
tially retained upon the statute book by being embodied 
in the oath adopted in 1858; and along with that oath there 
was the additional procedure which was rendered requisite 
under the corporation and test act, which required that every 
office-holder should seek the Church of England door, pass 
into its portals, not to pray, but partake of the sacrament to 
qualify him for office. 

The motion embraces two subjects. It complains that 
there exists at present compulsory oaths and declaxationt 
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which officials have to take, and which are hurtful to the 
consciences of Protestants — ^insulting, and intended to be 
insulting and offensive to the judgments, to the convictions and 
to the religious faith of Catholics (cheers). It consists, also, 
my lord, of a proposition that the Catholic oath should be 
modified^ and that all other disabilities which press upeu 
-Catholics should be removed (hear, hear). I will, in the 
otder of the resolution, first deal with the Protestant oath, 
and call your attention to some of the declarations which 
Protestants are now obliged to make.. ........ 

Having touched thus briefly on one part of the subject, 
I have now, my lord, to call your attention to the Protestant 
oath, as prescribed and revived by recent acts (hear, hear), 
I mentioned to you that the test act was repealed so late as 
1828, and, until it was repealed, no man could be installed 
into the smallest office, either in England or in Ireland, 
unless he wen t> through the form of taking three oaths, and, 
if not a sincere and pious Protestant of the Established 
Church, he would, in addition, be guilty of the profanation 
I have just described (hear, hear). But now, my lord, that 
test being repealed, I find that a little later in the progress 
of events, some of the acts which imposed the three oatha 
I have read for you were also repealed, and that instead 
o( having to go through the process which I will not agaiu 
characterize — which it is hurtful to my own feelings as a 
Protestant to have to characterize — instead of having to take 
the oath of ^' fidelity,'' and the oath of ** supremacy," and the 
oath of ^abjuration," and to sign the ^* declaration* ' as to 
*' idolatry and superstition," he has to take one oath only, 
as provided by the act of 1858, the 21st and 22nd Vic. By 
that statute the oath of fidelity, the oath of supremacy, and 
the oath of abjuration are set aside, and a single oath, 
embodying the substance of the thrjee, but not including the 
word *^ damnable," is substituted. Now as to the existing 
oath, I will not require to call your attention specially to the 
early part of it. The early part embodies the oath of fidelity, 
another part the oath of supremacy, and the latter part of it 
is in these words: 

'* And I do declare that no foreign,, prince, person, prelate, 
state, or potentate hath, or ought to have, any pre-eminence,, 
superiority, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within 
this realnu'* 
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Now, my lord^ as a Protestant, I ask you, as I would also 
have asked the other Protestant members if they had 
remained to answer me, is that true? Is it true that no 
foreign prelate has any " ecclesiastical or spiritual authority" 
in this realm? (hear, hear). You, my lord, cannot take any 
office as a Protestant unless you take that oath, or elect to 

take the Catholic oath of allegiance 

The Catholic population of this country, was a nume- 
rous and large population. By mere numerical might they 
could, in 1829, have swept down all the barriers raised 
by their Protestant fellow-countrymen, and taken possession 
of office if they pleased, or they might, if ready to ignore 
conscience and commit sacrilege and perjury, have gone in 
and waited at the church door till the bellman came forward 
and said, '^step this way, now is the time to qualify for 
office" (applause). But the Irish Catholics had consciences 
before God, and refused to go through the hypocritical sacrilege 
of degrading and desecrating the form of any Christian 
worship, and remained out of office rather than swear to 
that which they knew to be fasle (cheers). 

The Catholic people knew the oath was untrue, and they 
would not take it; and Catholic Emancipation, after all« 
meant this, and this only, the abolition of tests and oaihs 
which Catholics could not take, knowing them or believing 
them to be false (hear, hear). Let there be no misconception 
about it — let there be no imagining by any party that 
Catholic Emancipation meant the giving of anything to 
Catholics, or the taking of anything from Protestants for the 
advantage of Catholics (hear, hear). Catholic Emancipation 
went to this and to this alone— -a modification of the oaths 
which excluded Catholics from the rights of citizenship, and 
from power and from office, including a modification of that 
oath which the Catholics refused to take, because, in taking 
it, they would be obliged to swear that which, in the words 
of O'Connell, they knew to be false (applause). There is a 
name, my lord, intimately connected with Irish history, a 
name inseparably interwoven with Catholic memories, the 
name of the father of the present Lord Bishop of Tuam, Lord 
Plunkett (applause). Few men took a more leading part in 
Irish politics when Ireland was a nation — no man resisted 
with more of vigour, more of power, more of energy, mom.cl 
ability, the effort being made to destroy the nationality of 
his country, and when he failed in preserving Irish liberties 
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he carried with him to the other side of the channel, yihen 
he became a member of the Imperial Parliament, the strong- 
est sense of what was due to his Catholic fellow-countrymen, 
and second to none save O^Connell himself, were the e£fort9 
made by Lord Plunkett to emancipate the Catholic people of 
this country (applause). My lord, I have here the opinion of 
Lord Plunkett, and it is thus expressed as to the fact sworn 
to by all who take this oath : 

**Now he would ask how the oath stood as at present 
constituted ? It ran thus — * I do swear that I do not believe 
that the Pope of Rome, or any foreign prince, prelate, per- 
son, state or potentate hath or ought to have any power or 
authority, spiritual or ecclesiastical, within this realm.' 
One member of the sentence positively declared the Pope had 
not any spiritual power or authority in this realm, while the 
other'' — Mark how clearly Lord Plunkett analyses the oath— 
** while the other member merely says the Pope ought not to 
have any such power or authority." 

And now what was Lord Flunkett's opinion of that pro- 
position? It was this: 

**No Boman Catholic could consistently swear that the 
Pope had no spiritual power in this realm." 

There is the opinion of Plunkett upon that oath — that 
no man can take it without swearing to that which is false, 
because every one of us knows that ecclesiastical authority 
is exercised in this country by the Pope, and we see its re- 
sults every day before our eyes (hear, hear). Now, my lord, 
I ask you, were you not premature in expressing an opinion 
this morning that we were about to introduce some topics 
here which would create ill-will, which would create hostility 
amongst the members of this house? 

I will now pass to another of the topics of my motion. 
I have spoken before of the oaths of abjuration, of fidelity, 
and of supremacy having been set aside. I now speak of a 
declaration which the town clerk will read to you. But 
before he reads it I will tell you what that declara- 
tion is. By some of the ancient acts which were established 
in the time, I believe, of Charles II. for the express and 
definite purpose of excluding the Catholics, this declaration 
was contrived. Up to the year 1829 no man could take any 
leading office in England or Ireland without taking that 
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declaration. But you will say, perhaps, in the year '29 that 
declaration was set aside. By the principle of the act it was 
set aside as regards every office except those that are enu- 
merated in the 12 th section of the act. The 12th section of 
the Emancipation Act provides, not that Catholics cannot 
hold certain offices, for there is no specific declaration, from 
the beginning to the end of the act, that Catholics cannot 
hold any one specific office, but that no man can hold certain 
offices named in the clause who is not ready to take that 
declaration and subscribe to it. And those offices are, that 
of Regent of the United Kingdom, by whatever name or 
title he may be called; that of the Lord High Chancellor, 
that of the Lord Keeper or Commissioners of the Great Seal 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the office of Lord Lieutenant, 
the office of Lord Deputy, of the Chief Governor or Governors 
of Ireland, and his Majesty's High Commissioners in General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. Now, in Ireland there 
are exalted officers and highly esteemed individuals who are 
compelled still, when taking office, to make that declaration* 
The other day Lord Wodehouse, when he came to Dublin 
Castle as Viceroy, could not accept the commission of the 
Queen until he made that declaration. Lord Wodehouse, a 
man of enlightened opinions, a man of truly liberal views, 
a man who does not possess one particle of anti-Catholic pre- 
judice, could not accept office until he had taken that decla- 
ration (hear, hear). The Lord Chancellor, who ever was 
and is a friend of Catholic liberty, a man who has always 
taken a liberal course in politics, a man whose very soul must 
have been harrowed within him by being compelled when 
taking office to take that declaration, so full of insult to his 
Catholic fellow-subjects — he could not accept office without 
taking it. (Hear, hear.) The lord justices cannot accept their 
office without taking it. And now, knowing what this deek- 
ration is, I ask the Town Clerk to read it. 

The Town Clerk then read the declaration, as follows :-~ 
*'I, A,B,^ do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of 
God, profess, testify, and declare that I do believe that in 
the sacrament of the Lord*s Supper there is not any trm* 
substantiation of the elements of bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ at or after the consecration thereof 
by any person whatsover ; and that the invocation or adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, or any other saint, and the ttorifiee 
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of tbe mass, as they are now used in the Church of Rome, 
are superstitious and idolatrous; and I do solemnly and sin- 
cerely, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare 
that I do make this declaration, and every part thereof, in 
the plain and ordinary sense of the words read unto me as 
they are commonly understood by Protestants, without any 
evasion, equivocation or mental reservation whatsoever, and 
without any dispensation already granted me for this purpose 
by the Pope, or any other authority or person whatsoever, 
or without thinking that I am or can be acquitted before 
€rod or man, or absolved of this declaration, or any part 
thereof, although the Pope, or any other person or persons 
or power whatsoever, should dispense with or annul the 
same, or declare that it was null and void from the beginning." 

Sir John Gray resumed — Now, my lord, there is a de- 
claration distinctly stating that those peculiar tenets of the 
Catholic faith which are held by Catholics above all others as 
most sacred, are superstitious and idolatrous. 

But, my lord, you may say that this declaration is made 
in private, or is a private declaration, and that there is no 
offence in scandal given by it (hear, hear). But Catholic 
law officers of Ireland, the Catholic Judges of Ireland, 
Catholic peers and gentry of Ireland, are, for the most part, 
present m the council chamber when the Lord Lieutenant is 
obliged to take that declaration, and compelled by his office, 
no doubt to his own unmitigated disgust, to tell those 
exalted personages who come to welcome him, to tell them 
in their own presence that they are superstitious and idola- 
trous. 

I now come to deal with that portion of the subject 
which has reference to the Catholic Emancipation Act itself, 
to the oaths taken by Catholics, and to their position under 
that act. 

That act is now before me, and it consists, I see, of forty 
clauses. Of the forty clauses there are no less than fourteen 
penal clauses in that act (cries of hear, hear). Now that 
seems possibly a startling statement to some of you (hear, 
hear). But any man who reads the Emancipation Act with 
care will find that, while all the forty clauses, save fourteen, 
are devoted to a removal of disabilities — that is, an explana- 
tion of the mode in which Catholics can be admitted to office 
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— tlieie are fourteen clauses inserted, every one of which is 
a penal enactment, directly penal, against Catholics. 

Now, my lord, the act, as I said, consists essentially of 
the enabling clauses and of the penal clauses, and the first of 
those enabling clauses is the preamble abolishing except in a 
few cases the old oaths and the abominable declaration that 
was read to-day. The next is the clause substituting the 
Catholic oath for the series of oaths that all office takers were 
obliged to take before. My lord, there are sereral passages 
in that oath which are offensive, and ought to be removed. 
One of those passages is an important part of one of the oaths 
I have read before, the oath of supremacy, and by it 
Catholics are called on to abjure the opinion that princes ex- 
communicated or deprived by the Pope, or any other autho* 
rity of the See of Home, may be deposed or murdered by 
their subjects. 

In a debate in 1853, on the question of admitting the Jews, it 
was proposed by the liberal cabinet so to modify the oath, that 
it could be taken by all members alike, by the Jews, by the 
Catholics, and by the Protestants. But the absurd prejudices 
which took men out of this house to-day existed in the House 
of Commons on that day ; and because Catholics would be re- 
lieved by the proposed change, the bill was lost, and the 
government were obliged to introduce it at a subsequent pe- 
riod, leaving the Catholic out, and giving to the Jews that 
liberty and freedom from insult, which the bigots of the Con- 
servative party refused to the Catholic (cheers). Upon that 
occasion, Mr. Gladstone rose to answer a taunt thrown out 
by the Conservative leaders — Mr. Whiteside and others, 
against Lord John Russell, for desiring to have this ofifensivt 
passage expunged from the Catholic oath, and he said:-* 

** I do not believe that my noble friend was v^ry far from 
the mark in giving utterance to the sentiment"— 

That this was an offensive and insulting oath, and ought to 
be removed. I wish these words to be remembered, I hope 
they will be remembered by all the members of the cabinet 
—I hope they will be remembered by the Lord Lieutenant 
and by Sir Robert Peel, when we approach them with our 
memorial. These are the words of Mr. Gladstone! the pTeMQt 
Chancellor of the Exchequer:—* 
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" It does,^! confess, seem to me rather extraordinary to ask 
any man to say he thinks no one should be murdered." 

It does, my lord, seem extraordinary, and when we come 
to analyse the oath, and ask ourselves what it all means, we 
are obliged to say it is extraordinary; but still such is the 
fact. Your lordship's respected predecessor could not take 
that chair till he was obliged to swear he was no murderer, 
obliged to swear, as Mr. Gladstone put it, the extraordinary 
oath that he thought no one should be murdered. **• It is»'' 
Mr. Gladstone continues :— 

'' Absurd and more than absurd, it is contumacious asking 
a man to declare he will not do a thing when the word im- 
plies the action he forswears is an action of the deepest guilr. 
It is asking him to say whether or not he is totally devoid of 
all moral obligations." 

I ask you, my lord, is that the condition in which the 
Catholic population of this kingdom should be placed ; that 
every Catholic who comes to take office, the smallest office 
either of honour or emolument, is compelled to undergo the 
degradation of swearing that he is of a religious faith 
that sanctions murder, and that he is not totally devoid of 
all moral obligation (applause). When you ask a Catholic to 
swear that, why not ask the Protestant to swear it also? (hear 
hear.) I think I need not trespass on you by further quota- 
tions to show that Catholics rigidly observed their oaths and 
refused to take a false oath, even though it would give them 
power and wealth, and that when occasion required, and when 
the necessity of their country and of their Sovereign called 
upon them — no matter whether the Sovereign was a good 
Sovereign or a bad Sovereign — they rallied round the 
standard and defended the national honour at the cost of 
their lives, and often to the detriment of their faith (ap- 
plause.) My lord, a predecessor of yours in that chair 
expressed similar sentiments. It was offered as a bribe 
to the Catholic population, that Emancipation was to be 
granted if they rallied round the standard of the proposed 
union, and gave their support to the project for annihilating 
the Irish legislature. The first memorable speech of O'Con- 
nell was a speech declaring that he as a Catholic, would for 
ever stand out and accept perpetual exclusion as a Catholic, 
rather than sacrifice the national independence of his 
native land. Now, my lord, the next part of the oath >viih 
7 
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^vhicli I hare to deal, is that wliicb requires a Catholic to 
swear that he^ 

** Disclaims, disavows, and solemnly abjures all intention 
to subvert the present Church Establishment, as settled b]f 
law, and will not exercise any privilege to disturb or weaken 
the Prutestant religion, or the government of the United 
Kingdom;'* 

and then he is obliged to go on and swear that he makes this 
declaration without *^ mental reservation or evasion of any 
kind" — still again doubts as to Catholic honour and insult 
on Catholic gentlemen. Now, my lord, the first thing 
lor us to ascertain is — is it not true that men held out 
express taunts against Catholic members of parliament for any 
Votes they gave upon church questions in the house, alleging 
that that oath binds them not to give any such votes, or to 
take part in any such debates? In 1855 an attempt was 
made by the Liberal government to get rid of that portion of 
the oath which no doubt has had the effect of alarming the 
conscience of manv Catholic members. It is true that Mrt 
Monsell feels a difficulty on account of the phraseology of 
that oath in taking part in questions, and the modification 
or adjustment, or abolition of the Church temporalities. Lord 
Arundel and Eichard Lalor Sheil took very strong views upon 
opposite sides. 0*Connell thought he might go the whole 
length of dealing with revenues, if he did not touch doctrines; 
but it is plain upon the face of the history of the past ten or 
twelve years, that a large number of Catholic members, and 
Catholics who are not members, feel that they have a question 
of conscience to decide as to whether, having taken that oath, 
they can take part in questions affecting the Church. This 
taunt was used towards Catholic members at one time by 
Lord Stanley, who asked them, could they as conscientioos 
men, having token that oath, deal with Churcl\ questions in 
the House of Commons; and the fact is used by Lord John 
Ilussell as an argument why that oath should be abolished. 
He says: — 

** I remember further, that Lord Stanley, the present Earl 
of Derby, rose in his place at that time, I believe upon this 
side of the house, and read the terms of the oath to which I 
just adverted, together with a few words a little further oii| 
with respect to the Protestant religion^ and asked wheUia 
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gentlemen, \vho had taken that oath, would venture to vote 
for the motion then before the house? I do saj that it is a 
great evil — a great mischief—when a political question is 
before the house — a question whether a church establish- 
ment should have certain revenues or not — a question upon 
which members of the House of Commons generally ought 
to be free to vote, as their sense of the welfare of the country 
demands — that there should be a certain set of members sit- 
ting in this house, against whom a member can get up and 
tell them that they cannot vote in a certain way without 
violating their oath.*' 

I ask the members of this house, are they content to 
allow an oath to stand between the Catholic member and 
the discharge of hi& duty towards his constituents? Are 
they content that any man may insolently stand up, 
and pointing the finger of scorn to a Catholic member, 
say, ''You are a perjurer;'* for in substance that was 
what Lord Derby said, when he asked, '* After having taken 
that oath, will you dare vote on the church question?'' 
Having stated that that taunt was used, I think it right, my 
Lord Mayor, to show you from the speech of Sir Bobert Peel 
himself, the interpretation which was put on the oath, not 
after it was passed, not after it was adopted, but when it was 
being pressed through the house, and when members were 
first asked to consider it by the framer of the oath himself. 
It was proposed to him that Catholic members should be 
disqualified by an express clause in the interests of the Estab- 
lished Church, from taking any part on a church question. 
Sir Robert Peel says ; — 

*^ There appears to me numerous and cogent objections to 
this proposal. In the first place it is dangerous to establish 
the precedent of limiting by law the discretion by which the 
duties and functions of a member of parliament are to be ex- 
ercised. In' the second, it is difficult to define beforehand 
what are the questions which afiect the interests of the 
church.'* 

He declares distinctly that his determination with respect to 
the oath was, that there should be no limitation whatever for 
Catholics who went into the house. 

I have said that there were several clauses in this act, 
penal clauses, and there is one of them which has reference 
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to ourselves, with which I propose now to deal. If the 
members who went away had remained with us I would 
show them that we are dealing with a municipal question^ 
that our rights and privileges are involved, and that we 
are called upon to put ourselves right, as a municipal 
body, before the public The 25th clause of the act 
provides:^ 

^* And be it further enacted, that from and after the com- 
mencement of this act it shall not be lawful for any person 
liolding any judicial or civil office, or any mayor, provost, 
juror, bailiff, or other corporate officer^ to resort to or be pre- 
sent at any place or public meeting for religious worship in 
Eni^land or in Ireland other than that of the united Church 
of England and Ireland, or in Scotland, other than that of the 
Church of Scotland, as by law established, in the robe, gown, 
or other peculiar habit of his office, or attending with the 
ensign or insignia, or any part thereof or belonging to such 
his office; and in case any such person shall, after the com* 
mencement of this act, so offend, he shall, being thereof con- 
victed by due course of Inw^ forfeit such office, and pay the 
sum of one hundred pounds. '' 

Xow, my lord, that clause provides that a Catholic who 
sits in the seat which you now occupy, sits there under 
disabilities that do not affect you as a Protestant, sitting in 
that chair. What is it done for? It is done to give secu- 
rities to the Protestant Church. That is the avowed object, 
in order to protect the Protestant Church and State, and 
Constitution these securities were given — securities that 
red rngs and skins of wild beasts should not be brought 
by a Lord Mayor into a Catholic place of worship. A Ca- 
tholic may enter the temple of the constitution — ^he may 
ascend the bench — the Protestant life may depend upon his 
judgment — Protestant property may, by his decree, be passed 
from Protestant bonds, if justice demands it, to Catholic 
bonds, noy, even to Catholic uses. You may have a Catholic 
judge and a Catholic jury, and a Catholic general, bat 
you cannot let a little bit of millinery be brought by a Lwd 
Mayor into a Catholic chapel. 

There is one other topic of which I think I could not witk 
justice pass over. I have said there were fourteen clauses in 
the act, which were all penal clauses. These clauses it is oar 
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duty as men and as Christians, as lovers of liberty, and of 
our country, to bring before the public, and tu try and in- 
duce the legislature to abolish, so as to allow our Catholic 
fellow-countrymen to be as free as I am to-day, anxious that 
my fellow Protestant countrymen should be free from the 
oppressive burdens on Protestant consciences which the 
Protestant oath involves (applause.) My lord, I allude to 
the disabilities imposed upon the religious orders under that 
act of Parliament, but before doing so I ask you for a mo* 
ment to see how stood the law before those clauses, were 
enacted. I find that Sir Robert Peel described the state of 
the law. I will not read over these clauses, they are too nu- 
merous and it would occupy too much time. But the clauses 
in substance provided that, every religious order should be 
put down and suppressed in Ireland, and also in Scotland ; 
that the members of the religious orders shall be put under 
this severe ordeal, that they shall first of all register, and any 
member of a religious order coming into the country after 
that registration, unless he happens to be a native born subject^ 
shall be subject to banishment; that having been banished^ 
if he returns after banishment, or does not after sentence of 
banishment leave the country, he may be deported by the 
Privy Council and carried out of the country against his will; 
and if he returns after that he may be transported as a felon. 
Now before we come to deal with that, let me ask you what 
was the state of the law with respect to the religious orders 
prior to the passing of these penal clauses ? I give you 
that on no less authority than Sir Robert Peel, the framer 
of the Act. I quote from Hansard. The debate occurred 
on the 27th of March, 1829, and here are the words of Sir 
Robert Peel : 

•* Since 1793 there was nothing in the law of Ireland to 
prevent the residence of Jesuits or of other monastic orders 
in that country. In England, since 1792, there was nothing 
to prevent the residence of Jesuits here, but the law gave the 
Roman Catholics who 'took the oath of 1791, the express 
power to belong, if he pleased, to any of the monastic orders. 
The act of 1791 provided that no Roman Catholic who has 
taken and subscribed to the oath of allegiance shall be pre- 
sented" — 
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[I would observe the word " presented" alludes to being 
presented as the grand jury present a nuisance]— 

*' or indicted, sued, prosecuted, or convicted in any civil or 
ecclesiastical court for being a Papist or a reputed Papist, or 
Boman Catholic priest, or deacon, or for entering into any 
ecclesiastical order or community." 

Now, there is the state of the law in England and Ireland 
in 1829. Tiiere was nothing to prevent the existence of the 
monastic orders in this country, nothing to prevent the full 
exercise of their functions either in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland. That was the state of the law in 1829. What is 
the state of the law now ? By this act — the Emancipatioa 
act — by one of its clauses, a court unknown to the consti* 
tution since the days of tyranny, has been established for 
the purpose, not of trying by a judge and jury, but of sen- 
tencing by a Star Chamber any member of a religious order, 
and banishing him from the country (hear, hear^ and cheers.) 
My lord, one of the greatest legal authorities of the day. 
Lord Tenterden, one of the greatest authorities on criminal 
law, described these clauses in the discussion of the matter in 
the House of Commons as creating an offence and a punish- 
ment unknown to the laws and constitution of England (.hear, 
hear.) I will not read his observation in full, but I will 
paraphrase it. lie said they were establishing an offence un- 
known to the laws of England, and that they were estab- 
lishing a punishment not known to the English constitution 
in establishing the punishment of banishment (hear hear.) 
Yet in order to gratify the passions and prejudices of the un- 
reasoning fanatics, who were anxious for ever to exclude Ca- 
tholics from positions of power, these clauses were instirted in 
the Relief Bill of 1829 

Among the class of persons belonging to religious orders 
subject to the penalty of banishment by the penal clauses of 
the Relief act of 1829, are the members of the society 
devoted exclusively to educational pursuits — the Christiaa 
Brothers. Throughout the land they teach the poor gra- 
tuitously, and solely at their own cost. If you judge of these 
50,000 pupils in constant daily attendance on their schools 
by the manner in which the statistics of the national board 
are got together, they would swell up to 90,000, becaufS 
they have 90,000 pupils upon the roll, although only 50,000 
are in constant and every day attendance. My lord, if these 
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elanses be carried out, and it seems to be the fashion of late 
to carry them out, you will have all those orders put an end 
to; you will have every monastic order in Ireland extin- 
guished, and those good and pious, and charitable men — who 
have devoted themselves, night and day, to the interests of 
the poor, and the poor alone, the men who interfere not in 
politics, but who keep away from the busy hum of the 
world's affairs, and devote themselves to ministering to the 
poor, and the feeding, the clothing and the educating of the 
poor, and the children of the poor — will be treated as felons. 
These are the men that, by the penal clauses of that enact- 
Bient are excluded from our constitution, made subject to 
banishment by the sentence of a state chamber, and trans- 
portation if they refuse to obey it (hear, hear, and cheers.) 
what, my lord, do I find with respect to the schools of the 
Christian Brothers ? There were commissioners employed 
hy government to enquire into the state of education in Ire- 
land, to investigate the several systems of education, and 
those commissioners report that they found the schools of 
those Christian Brothers in full and most successful opera- 
tion, and they use these words: — 

'* There is another influence affecting the attendance at 
the Christian Brothers' schools of children in the senior class 
which must not be lost sight of, we refer to the interest 
which well*taught pupils feel in the studies they are carrying 
on. We have observed, too, that in schools where the 
teachers take the greatest interest in the progress of the 
scholars, and where the standard of instruction is highest, 
the attendance in the senior classes is unusually large. We 
have before us one return — that of the Christian Brothers 
in Bichmond-street, Dublin — from which it appears that, 
in a school deserving this commendation, out of 644 pupils 
in attendance, 188 were between the age of 12 and 18 years." 

Showing that they belonged to the highest class, and that the 
training given was such as represented the most advanced in- 
tellectual class in the country (hear, hear, hear.) Now, my 
lord, I ask, are those schools to be shut up ? Are the Chris* 
tian Brothers to be put down ? Are the poor to be scattered 
abroad? Is the Rev. Dr. Spratt to be banished? If 
another Doctor Doyle is to rise up amongst us belonging to 
one of those orders, is he to be banished? In the judgment 
to which I have referred, and which I will not quote at 
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length 9 for I fear that I have already wearied you, but in 
that judgment recently delivered in one of our courts, what 
was the principle enunciated? The principle enunciated was 
this, that the law does not recognize the existence — that on 
the contrary, the law even ignores the existence of these 
orders ; and although the property in dispute was legally 
willed, so far as the act of the testator — although it was 
properly capable of being transferred according to all the 
laws of property, and if it had been transferred to any other 
person it would have been his property, yet because of the 
clause in that act they were stripped of that property, and 
it was handed over to others, on the plea that these orders 
had no existence in law, and that to aid in creating a 
Dominican would be a misdemeanour. My lord, if that 
principle was carried out to its full length, if you are to say 
to these orders they are not to possess property, and the 
bequests given to them, the property handed over to them, 
is not to be theirs, for this act excludes them — and that 
to give them property is itself a misdemeanour, because 
you are then giving them subsistence and support, you are 
helping to commit a violation of the act — if you carry out 
that principle to the full extent, then the man who would 
save the life of a young Christian Brother would commit a 
crime, the man who would shoot a Christian Brother, the 
man who would murder a Christian Brother, either in oold 
or in angry blood would be only carrying out the behests 
of the law, and standing at the head of the lifeless corpse, in 
crime might say, ** the law does not recognize the existence of 
that individual, and killing him^ is no murder." (loud 
cheers,) Let me in conclusion add, that I hope I have 
shown that we can discuss this subject without anger, that 
we can discuss it with reason, and that all the reasoning is in 
I'avour of abolishing these offensive oaths (hear, hear)«-that 
every man of character in the present ministry — I won't 
limit it to that — but that every man of great intellectual 
power has recognised the right that every Catholic should 
be free — that it is an outrage upon the conscience of the 
Protestant to require him to swear every day he goes to 
take any office, that which, in the words of Lord Plunket, 
all men know to be false — that it is an outrage which ought 
to be removed, and removed from the conscience of the Pro- 
testant and the Catholic at the same time. 
Alderman Reynolds, in reference to the subject of oathi 
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to be taken by persons assuming certain offices, said ; — ^With 
regard to the motion before us, we ought clearly to under- 
stand what we are going to do, for if we memorialize the 
Lord Lieutenant to use his influence to get an act passed that 
erery Protestant may in future take the oath prescribed for 
our Catholic fellow subjects, what guarantee have we that 
hii Excellency will not tell us '* that has been done already?'' 
I hold in my hand an act of Parliament — the 21 and 22 
Victoria, cap. 48, passed in the year 1858, which is most 
plain and explicit. That act will certainly be quoted 
against us, and we had better not leave ourselves in the posi- 
tiim of being taunted with ignorance on the one hand, or 
of absurdity on the other. What does that act say? Its 
first first clause says, ^ that instead of the oaths of allegiance, 
supremacy, and abjuration, where the same are now by 
law to be taken and subscribed respectively, the following 
oaths shall be taken and subscribed.'' Sir John Gray quoted 
a part of this oath, and I think he will agree with me that, 
after that act of Parliament if any any other oath is adminis« 
tered to a Protestant entering upon any office it would be 
illegally administered. 

Sir John Gray. — I am afraid Alderman Reynolds has mis« 
understood me^ I stated distinctly that the oath which the 
Town Clerk has read to us, and which was formerly put to 
every person before taking any office, need not now be 
taken except in certain cases — those cases being the offices 
which are set out in the 12th section of the emancipa- 
tion Act. The act of parliament to which Alderman Rey- 
nolds has referred does not in any way deal with that oatlu 
I stated that most distinctly. 

Alderman Reynolds — I thought by this Act of 1829 that 
if any other oaths than those given therein were required to 
be taken it would be illegal. 

Sir John Gray — I fear Alderman Reynolds is labouring 
under another mistake. The state of the law is exceedingly 
distinct on that point, and I thought 1 had explained it very 
plainly. Under the old acts all the test oaths was adminis- 
tered to every person as a qualification for office. The act 
of 1828 repealed the Sacramental tests and nothing else. 
The act of 1829, if you look at the first section (which I 
ought to be familiar with, having been a member of the old 
Catholic Association) repeals the act which rendered the 
test oath which was read by the Town Clerk necessary to 
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be taken by office holders, and enacted that that oath need 
no longer be taken except by persons named in a subsequent 
part of the act — that is, the persons who are named in the 
12th section — including the Lord Chancellor of England, 
the head of the general assembly in Scotland; the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland^ and the Lords Justices — these persona 
and the others who are specified in the 12th section are still 
required to take the oath to which I haye referred. 

Alderman Reynolds — Then am I to understand that not- 
withstanding this act of 1858, there are still a number of 
persons who are obliged to take these offensive oaths? 

Sir John Gray said that it was so, and he wished to state 
that he had read over every act of parliament on the subject. 

Alderman Keynolds — Then you are a better authority on 
the matter than I am. I am old enough to recollect the agi- 
tation that went on for ten years before 1829* That agita- 
tion of which O'Connell was the leader. It was the opinion 
of Daniel O'Connell and Co., that the act of 1829 was not an 
emancipation act such as it ought to have been. It con- 
tained 14 penal clauses, and amongst these were six or 
seven against monastic institutions, clauses which I will say 
are of so Algerine a character, that the Catholics of 
Ireland can never think themselves emancipated until they 
are repealed. While Sir John Gray was speaking, he (Al- 
derman Eeynolds) sketched the form of a petition on this 
subject, and which he thought should be embodied in any 
petition which should be forwarded to the houses of par- 
liament. This draft of his showed that under the provisions 
of the 10th George the Fourth, her Majesty's subjects pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion were disqualified from 
holding certain civil and military offices under the crown, and 
that under the same act, her Majesty's subjects who might 
be elected to certain municipal offices were subjected to cer- 
tain fines on omitting to take certain obnoxious oaths, or on 
bearing the insignia of office in a Eoman Catholic place of 
worship, and that Roman Catholic ecclesiastics are subject 
to many severe penalties and to transportation if they exercise 
their religious functions — that the provisions of the 10th 
Victoria, chapter 4, are open and flagrant violations of the 
principle of civil and religious liberty. Then petitioners 
would therefore, pray that that honourable house would take 
these matters into consideration with a view to the establish- 
ment of perfect civil and religious liberty. He read this in 
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orcler that whoever might prepare the petition to the House 
of Commons might embody these facts with it. 

Alderman Dillon said, in reference to oaths so offen- 
sive to the feelings and religions tenets of the Boman 
Catholic people of this country, as that oath which 
Lord Wodehouse had recently to take on assuming the 
vice-regal office : — 

Men of learning, of ability, and of virtue, have believed 
and still believe, that the tenets of the Catholic Church were 
untrue. But there is not much to be said for the intellect 
or acquirements of any man who would willingly apply 
abusive epithets to a Church which has been the theme of 
eulogium hardly less of Protestant than Catholic historians 
^-a Church which stemmed the torrent of barbarism in 
Europe, and preserve^ the literary treasures of antiquity 
for the present and future generations. But why should 
Irish Catholics in this respect be made an exception to man- 
kind? In no other country that we have heard of is it the 
habit of its chief governor to commence his administration 
with an insult to the religion of four-fifths of its inhabitants. 
In India the Governor- General does not assail the supersti- 
tions of Buddism or Mahometanism. This practice is re- 
served for the Catholics of Ireland alone, whose first intro- 
duction to their Viceroy is signalized by a denunciation of 
their religion as idolatrous and superstitious. And yet it 
is counted a matter of astonishment that Irish Catholics 
are wanting in loyalty to a government whose respect for 
them is thus manifested. Next comes the oath imposed on 
Catholics, which professes to bind them to abstain from all 
attempts to subvert the Protestant Church as by law estab- 
lished. We have the authority of Sir Robert Peel, cited by 
Sir John Gray, that the framers of the oath never attributed 
to it the effect of limiting the power of a legislator to deal 
with any subject that came before him in his legislative 
capacity. Indeed it would be difficult to suppose that it was 
intended to have any such effect, because it would not merely 
be a limitation of the power of any particular Catholic mem- 
ber of parliament, but also a disfranchisement, to the same 
extent, of the constituency which selected him. What we 
desire on this point is^ that Catholic and Protestant shall be 
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placed exactly in the same position and bound by the same 
oath. 

As to the subject of the religious orders, our relation to 
the law in this matter is rather singular, and not creditable 
to the authors of the legislation which has placed us in that 
position. It was broadly laid down by the Lord Chancellor, that 
not only were the members of the religious orders themselTes 
offenders against the law — criminals in fact — but also that all 
who aided in any way in their establishment or maintenance, 
ivere guilty of a misdemeanour. Now, he trusted that there 
were few Catholic members of that council who had not been 
more than once guilty of that misdemeanour, and be would 
add that there was not, perhaps, amongst them all a more 
frequent and hardened offender than the gentleman who had 
been recently raised to the bench in this country* Well, 
til en, here are the criminals, but where are the prosecu- 
tors ? — and what was better calculated to bring both govern- 
ment and law into contempt than to have on the statute 
book laws which nobody obeyed, which nobody was expected 
to obey 

The following are the Oaths and Declarations now 
required to be taken by persons of various creeds as 
qualifications for several offices of state, Parliamentary, 
Municipal, &c. referred to by Sir John Gray in lu8 
speech on the obnoxious oaths question. 

DECLARATION. 

The following is the text of the Declaration now required 
to be taken by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, the Lords Justices, or other chief 
governor or governors of Ireland. The first clause of the 
Emancipation Act (10th Geo. IV. chap. 7) repeals so much 
of all the previous penal acts as regard this declaration to be 
taken, save in so far as they apply to certain excepted officers 
named in the 12th clause of same statute. 

** I, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of 
God, profess, testify, and declare that I do believe that in 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper there is not any transab* 
stantiation of the elements of bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ, at or after the consecration thereof by 
any person whatsoever: and that the invocation or adoration 
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of the Virgin Mary, or any other saint, and the sacrifice of 
the mass, as they are now used in the Church of Home, are 
superstitious and idolatrous; and I do solemnly and sincerely 
in the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare that I do 
make this declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain 
and ordinary sense of the words read unto me as they are 
commonly understood by Protestants, without any evasion, 
equivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever, and without 
any dispensation already granted me for this purpose by the 
Pope or any other authority or person whatsoever, or without 
thinking that I am or can be acquitted before God or man, 
Gt absolved of this declaration, or any part thereof, although 
the Pope or any other person or persons or power whatsoever 
should dispense with or annul the same, or declare that it 
was null and void from the beginning." 

OATHS OF ALLEGIANCE, SUPREMACY, AND ABJURATION. 

The following are the oaths required to be taken by all 
Members of Parliament and of corporations, and by all office 
holders prior to the Act of 1829. In addition, they had to 
take tlie '* Declaration." The first of these oaths is in the 
statute called the oath of *' Fidelity,'* but is commonly called 
the oath of *' Allegiance." It is a very proper oath, and if 
religious intolerance had not been allowed to obtrude into 
affairs of state, no other oath would ever have been added. 

OATH OP FIDELITY. 

I, A. B. do sincerely promise and swear, That I will be 
faithful and bear true Allegiance to Her Mujesty Queen 
VICTORIA. 

So help me GocL 

THE OATH OP SUPREMACY. 

I, A. B, do Swear, that I do from my heart abhor, 
detest, and abjure, as impious and heretical, that damnable 
Doctrine and Position, that Princes excommunicated or 
deprived by the Pope, or any authority of the See of Eomet 
may be deposed or murdered by their Subjects, or any per- 
8on whatsoever. 

And I do declare, that no Foreign Prince, Person, Prelate, 
State^ or JPotentate^ hath or ought to have any Jurisdictioiig 
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Power, Superiority, Pre-eminence, or Authority, Ecclesiasti- 
cal or Spiritual^ withia this Realm. 

So help me God, 

THE OATH OF ABJURATION. 

I, A. B. do truly and sincerely acknowledge, profess, tes« 
tify, and declare, in my conscience, before God and the 
World, that our Sovereign Lady Queen VIGTOBIA is law- 
ful and rightful Queen of this Bealm, and all other her 
Majesty's Dominions and Countries thereunto belonging. 
And I do solemnly and sincerely declare, that I do belieTe in 
my conscience, that not any of the Descendants of the Person 
who pretended to be Prince of Wales, during the life of the 
late King James the Second, and, since his decease, pretended 
to be, and took upon himself the style and title of King of 
England^ by the name of James the Third, or of Scotland, by 
the name of James the Eighth, or the style and title of King 
of Great Britain, hath any right or title whatsoever to the 
Crown of this Realm or any otheir the Dominions thereunto 
belonging; and I do renounce, refuse^ and abjure any Alle- 
giance or Obedience to any of them. And I do swear, that 
I will bear Faith and true Allegiance to Her Majesty Queen 
VICTORIA, and her will defend to the utmost of my poweTf 
against all Traitorous Conspiracies and attempts whatsoever, 
which shall be made against her Person, Crown, or Dignity. 
And I will do my utmost endeavour to disclose and make 
known to her Majesty and her Successors, all Treasons, or 
Traitorous Conspiracies, which I shall know to be against 
her, or any of them. And I do faithfully promise, to the 
utmost of my power, to support, maintain, and defend the 
succession of the crown against the Descendants of the said 
James, and against all other persons whatsoever, which Snc- 
cession, by an Act intituled. An Act for the further JAmiUh 
Hon of ike Crown and better securing the Rights and LihsT' 
ties of the Subject, is and stands limited to the Princess 
Sophia, Electress and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, and the 
Heirs of her body, being Protestants. And all these things 
I do plainly and sincerely acknowledge and swear, aocordxDg 
to these express Words by me spoken, and according to the 
plain common sense and understanding of the same Wordi^ 
without any Equivocation, mental Evasion, or secret Reser* 
vation whatsoever. And I do make this Recognition, Ao- 
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knowledgment, Abjuration, Renunciation, and Promise, hear- 
tily, willingly, and truly, upon the true Faith of a Christian. 

So hdp me God. 

These oaths were modified by the Act 21st and 22nd Vic. 
chap. 48. 

CATHOLIC OATH. 

Ai HtOed hy the 10 Geo. IV. Chap. 7, A,D. 1829. 

The following is the Catholic Oath substituted by the act 
of 1829 (lOth Geo. IV. chap. 7) for the oaths of " Alle- 
giance, Supremacy, and Abjuration." 

I — , do sincerely promise and swear that I will be 

faithful and bear trtte-AlIegiance to Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, and will defend her to the utmost of my power against 
all conspiracies and attempts whatsoever, which shall be 
made against her person, crown, or dignity, and I will do 
my utmost endeavour to disclose and make known to Her 
Majesty, her heirs and successors, all Treasons and Traitorous 
Conspiracies which may be formed against her or them. 
And I do faithfully promise to maintain, support, and defend 
to the utmost of my power the succession of the Crown, 
which succession, by an Act intituled " An Act for the fur- 
ther limitation of the crown, and better securing the rights 
and liberty of the subject,*' is and stands limited to the 
Princess Sophia, E lee tress of Hanover, and the heirs of her body 
being Protestants, hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any 
obedience or allegiance to any other person claiming or pretend- 
ing a right to the crown of this realm. And I do further 
declare that it is not an article of my faith, and that 1 do 
renounce, reject, and abjure the opinion, that Princes excom- 
municated or deprived by the Pope, or by any other autho- 
rity of the See of Borne, may be deposed or murdered by 
their subjects, or by any other person whomsoever, and I do 
declare that I do not believe that the Pope of Eome, or any 
other Foreign Prince, Prelate, Person, State, or Potentate, 
hath or ought to have any temporal or civil jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, 
within this iealm. I do swear that I will defend to the ut- 
most of my power the settlement of property within this 
realm as established by the laws, and I do hereby disclaim. 
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disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to flubvert the 
present Church Establishment as settled by law within this 
realm. And I do solemnly swear that I will never exercise 
any privilege to which I am or may become entitled, to dis- 
turb or weaken the Protestant Religion or Protestant 
Government of the United Kingdom, and I do solemnly in 
tlie presence of God profess, testify, and declare, that I do 
make this declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain 
and ordinary sense of the words of this Oath, withoat eva« 
sion, equivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever. 

So help me God. 

PROTESTANT OATH. 

As settled hy the 2l8tand 22nd Vic. chap. 48, A.D. 1858. 

I , do swear that I will be faithful and bear true 

Allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and will defend 
lier to the utmost of my power against all conspiracies and 
attempts whatever which shall be made against her Person, 
Crown, or Dignity, and I will do my utmost endeavour to 
disclose and make known to Her Majesty, her heirs and suc- 
cessors, all Treasons and Traitorous Conspiracies which may 
be formed against Her or them, and I do faithfully promise 
to maintain, support, and defend to the utmost of my power 
the Succession of the Crown, which Succession by an Act 
intituled ** An Act for the further limitation of the Crown, 
and better securing the rights and liberties of the sabjeot,** 
is and stands limited to the Princess Sophia, Electresi of 
Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Protestants^ 
hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any obedience or 
allegiance unto any other person claiming or pretending a 
right to the Crown of this Realm, and I do declare that no 
Foreign Prince, Prelate, Person, State, or Potentate, hath 
or ought to have any Jurisdiction, Power, Superiority, Pre- 
eminence, or Authority, Ecclesiastical or Spiritual, within 
this Kealm, and I make this declaration upon the true faith 
of a Christian. 

So help me God. 

BECENTLY PROPOSED OATHS BILL. 

Mr. Monsell's motion in the House of Commons on 
the 21st of March; 1866, for leave to bring in a bill to 
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fiabstitate an oath for that contained in the Emancipa* 
tion Act of 1829, to be taken by Boman Catholics, on 
taking certain offices of trust, &c* 

The following is a report of what took place in the House 
of Commons on that motion. 

Mr. Monsell, in rising to move that the chairman be 
directed to move the house that leave be given to bring 
in a bill to substitute an oath for the oath required to 
be taken and subscribed by the statute of the 10 th 
year of the reign of King George IV., for the relief of 
fiis Majesty's Eoman Catholic subjects, said it would be 
allowed that the present was not an inopportune time for 
bringing forward a question which affected the honour and 
disturbed the consciences of many persons, inasmuch as a 
great change had of late years come over the public mind in 
these respects, as, perhaps, was natural. After the passing 
of the Emancipation Act members were ranged together in 
that house in different groups under theological banners, but 
now every man took his side according to his political views. 
It bad also been frequently asserted that at the passing of 
that act there was a compact between the Eoman Catholics 
and the Duke of Wellington's government; but they had it 
now on the authority of Lord Kessell that no communication 
did take place between the government and the Boman Catho* 
lies. He had been urged to extend the scope of his motion, 
and to propose that one simple oath of allegiance should be 
taken by all members entering the house, and certainly ho 
should desire himself that such should be the case. He could 
conceive no scene more degrading than that which took place 
lately at Dublin Castle; and he knew for a fact that Lord 
Wodehouse felt it as strongly as man could do, when the Lord 
Lieutenant, with Roman Catholic privy councillors and 
Roman Catholic law officers standing round him, took an 
oath which declared the Koman Catholic religion to be dam- 
nable and idolatrous. Every Protestant member when he 
same to the table had to swear that *' no foreign prince, pre- 
late, or potentate hath, or ought to have, any spiritual juris- 
iiction within this realm;" and in speaking of this oath Lord 
Plunket said:— • 

*' My idea of the oath of supremacy is, I confess, that in 
he strict and literal interpretation of the words it is impos- 
8 
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Bible to be taken by any one, for it not only denies that any 
foreign power ought to have ecclesiastical or spiritual autho- 
rity within this realm, but it denies even that any foreign 
power has such authority. Now, if we admit that there are 
11 iiiian Catholics in the country, the Pope must have spiritual 
power here." 

And he went on to say that its meaning was that no foreign 
power had authority over the established Church. Lord 
Chelmsford, however, in a speech made in that house, said the 
meaning was that no foreign power had legally any authority 
li^re, (hear, hear). But when two such eminent authorities 
di[fered as to the interpretation of the oath, it seemed high 
time that it should be abolished, (hear, hear). But perhaps it 
Would be presumptuous in him to deal with anything beyond 
the limited objects of his motion. All he asked was that the 
Il)man Catholic oath should be altered, but he sincerely 
hoped the inquiry he suggested might lead to a modification 
of i>ther oaths. Before the passing of the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act, it was suggested that the number of Boman 
Catholic members to be returned from this country ought to 
be limited to forty. From the force of circumstances, it had 
always been below that number ; and he asked the houss 
ivlietlier it was likely that the Roman Catholic members 
vould become powerful enough to do any injury to the Pro- 
testant institutions of the country if they were so disposed! 
But he wished to rest his case on other grounds. What was 
the principle on which all the liberal changes that had been 
made in the laws of the country for the last thirty-five years 
were based ? The confidence that we reposed in one another. 
Commencing with the repeal of the test and corporation acts 
and ending with the act enabling that house to admit Jew8| 
all the measures of toleration that had been carried during 
the period to which he had just referred were based on that 
principle. All he asked the House to do on this occasion waa^ 
to carry out that principle of confidence — to have confidence 
in the Eoman Catholic members, and believe that they did 
not desire in any way to iiijure the institutions of the countxy, 
but were anxious to act in perfect harmony with the other 
members of the house (hear hear.) He would lay down three 
grounds, on each of which he thought the oath now taken 
by Eoman Catholic members was objectionable. He did not 
tiiiuk there were more than two hon. members who would 
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not desire that there should be only one mode of admission to 
an assembly in which all the members occupied the same po- 
sition and had the same duties to discharge. Nothing could 
be more monstrous than that there should be a symbol of 
division presented to gentlemen as they went up to the table 
of that house after an election. On that ground the Roman 
Catholic oath was objectionable. Again, he apprehended 
there would be no difference of opinion that an unnecessary 
oath was an absolutely immoral thing. We were not justi- 
fied in imposing upon any one an oath, or part of an oath, 
unless we considered that there was some predominant reason 
which compeUed us to do so. One mischievous effect of mul- 
tiplying oaths was, that it actually diminished the value of 
an oath in the public mind, and, therefore, such a proceed- 
ing bad an absolutely injurious and immoral effect. On 
this point he would read the opinion of Mr. Speaker 
Onslow :— 

<' I cannot help observing of what little use to a government 
the imposition of oaths has ever been. A government is 
never secure of the hearts of the people but from the justice of 

it, and the justice of it is generally a real security When 

men habituate themselves to swear what they do not under- 
stand, they will easily be brought to forswear themselves in 
what they do understand. The like danger is from the fre- 
quency of them, which always takes off from the awe of them, 
and consequently their force. In my opinion no oaths should 
be appointed but injudicial matters." 

His third point was, that it was an absolutely immoral act to 
present to any one an oath which was not precise in its terms 
•—an equivocal oath, one about the meaning of which there 
could be any difference of opinion. Speaking on March 22nd, 
1858, his right hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
observed : — 

*' What he wished the house to bear in mind was this— 
that if there were these difficulties in the construction of an 
oath, which were held to be of great constitutional import- 
ance, that of itself was a clear proof that the matter required 
the attention of the House. For it was not a subject 
which ought to be left to A, B^ and C, to construe for 
themselves. There ought to be a legislative construction 
put upon such an oath." 
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If he succeeded in showing the House that the Roman Ca- 
tholic oath was an equivocal one— one about the constructioii 
and meaning of which there was a great difference of opinion, 
they were bound either to repeal it or to make some altera- 
tion in it, which would render it clear and unequivocal (hear, 
hear.) But before addressing himself to that point, he would 
call the attention of the house to the passage in the oath :— 

** I do further declare that it is not an article of my faith, 
and that I do renounce, reject, and abjure the doctrine that 
princes excommunicated or deposed by the Pope or any autiio- 
rity of Eome, may be deposed or murdered by their sabjectSy 
or by any person whatever.'* 

That passage about abjuring the belief that princes might be 
murdered, had been removed from the Protestant oath ; and 
there could be no good reason for continuing to make Ca« 
tholics swear to it, for if they were murderers an oath would 
not be likely to bind them. Then came this passage in the 
oath ;— 

•* I do swear that I will defend to the utmost of my power 
the settlement of property within this realm as established 
by law," 

As the Catholic gentry held their properties under that settle- 
ment, it was very unnecessary to make them swear to defend 
it. He now came to the more important part of the oath«^ 
that respecting the construction, of which gentlemen of great 
influence took different views :— 

^^ I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjare any 
intention to subvert the present church establishment as 
settled by law within this realm; and I do solemnly swear 
never to exercise any privileges to which I am or may become 
entitled, to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion or 
Protestant Government in the United Kingdom. 1 do so* 
lemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and declare^ 
that I do make this declaration and every part thereof in the 
plain and ordinary sense of the words without any evasioOi 
equivocation, or mental reservation whatever," 

There were three different opinions held as to the obligation 
imposed on Catholic members by that part of the oath. The 
late Duke of Norfolk acted on the belief that it prevented 
him from interfering with church property. As against that 
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opinion, he would quote one given by a Protestant gentleman* 
Lord AUhorp, speaking in 1833^ was reported by the Mirror 
of Parliament to have said— 

^ He reminded the house that in the progress of the Catholic 
relief bill a clause had been proposed to prevent the interfer*^ 
enoe of Catholic members in any matters relating purely to 
the Church, and the house had rejected it; and as that was the 
case he thought that Catholic members had as much right as 
Pn>testants to take part in the discussion of any matter that 
came before the ho^use as Protestants. It was the intention 
of the house which passed the relief bill, that Roman Catholics 
should possess the same rights in every respect as Protestant 
members.'' 

The third view was taken by Mr. Justice Shee and others. 
It was illustrated in this way : — " If in the War Depait- 
ment you found five hundred clerks who only wrote three 
letters a day, you would not be subverting the War Office 
if you cut down the staff of clerks by four hundred.'* So it 
was with superfluous oaths ; if you found five in existence foJT 
which one could be substituted, four should be abolished* 
He thought there could be no doubt that an oath must be 
interpreted in the sense in which it was understood by those 
who imposed it Now what was the sense in which the 
Boman Catholic oath was imposed at the time the emancipa- 
tion act passed ? Sir K. Peel stated that the oath in question 
was taken from two oaths enacted by the Irish parliament in 
1779 and 1793. Now, what was the state of Ireland at that 
time ? The belief of the Protestants was that if the Catho- 
lics obtained power in any way they would exert it to over- 
throw the then Establishment. The Catholics were kept 
down completely at that period, they were not permitted to 
buy land nor to keep a horse of a greater value than £5, and 
the object of the oath was to prevent them rising by force of 
arms, and leading the people to subvert the establishment. 
Was it not clear that the fear was that violent and not con- 
stitutional and legal means would be used to overthrow the 
Establishment? This was the oath imposed upon students at 
Maynooth and upon Catholic mayors and justices. Did not 
hon. members feel that there was really some difficulty in the 
question? Was it justifiable to force an equivocal and doubt- 
^1 oath upon any man's conscience ? He thought it was a 
positive crime to permit the oath to remain in force (hear 
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hear.) A very remarkable statement had been made within 
the kst few days by the Dean of Westminster, in which he 
said :— 

^* I confess that to me all this is a very dangeroaSy a Terj 
objectionable, I will freely say, a very immoral trial of the 
conscience ; a perpetual temptation to tamper with its sen- 
sitive jealousy of itself — a temptation to gulp down all, 
tvithout thought or without enquiry, or to act under the 
paralyzing torture of doubt/' 

Those words were spoken in reference to a different sub- 
ject, but were singularly applicable to the present question. 
There was one other point to which he would draw atten- 
tion. This was an oath imposed solely upon the Roman 
Catholic members of the house. Let him suppose his hon. 
friends the members for Birmingham (Mr. Bright) and Shef- 
field (Mr. Roebuck) were walking up to the table after the 
general election. In their opinion the whole system of the 
Establishment was absolutely vicious, and they thought it 
ought to be got rid of root and branch. He, on the con- 
trary, had nothing to say against the Establishment, and, as 
long as the English people were anxious for its maintenance, 
far be it from him to attempt to touch a stone of it, as he 
believed it to be a great bulwark against infidelity. Yet he 
was compelled to take this oath, while gentlemen who would, 
if permitted, turn Westminster Abbey into a conyenticle, 
were not required to take it (hear, hear). Now, was not 
that a monstrous thing ? (hear, hear.) He could only sin- 
cerely and heartily thank the house for the interest they had 
shewn in a matter which, after all, only concerned a small 
minority of their members, and he trusted they would join 
him in an endeavour to get rid of the grievance of which he 
complained, which was, after all, only a relic of a bygone 
day (hear, hear). The oaths had been framed, with other 
severe measures, for the purpose of forcing a sort of fictitious 
uniformity in a Christian country, and as men's minds grew 
softer, the penal statutes were got rid of, while the oaths 
were preserved. The only foundation upon which any insti- 
tution ought to rest was that of confidence for confidence. 
When the people believed that the House of Commons was 
sincerely desirous of adopting that principle, they would join 
in the maintenance of our constitution and the support of 
our sovereign (hear). Let hon« members go up to the table 
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3 house without any such invidious distinction as was 
3d by the terms of the existing oath ; let them all be 
K>sition to join heartily in the prayer that the dignity 
lonour of the country might be maintained by their 
i efforts, and that they might never allow theological 
ences to separate them in the discharge of those duties 
1 devolved upon them as members of the legislature 
). The hon. gentleman concluded by moving that the 
nan be directed to move the house that leave be given 
ing in a bill to substitute an oath required to be taken 
ubscribed by the statute of the 10th of George lY, for 
slief of her Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects, 
r G. Grey.— The only observation I feel called upon to 

at present is to say, on the part of her Majesty's 
nmenty that we give a ready assent to the motion 
1 has been made by the right hon. member for Limerick, 
r as regards the preliminary step of bringing in a bill 
le purpose he has laid before the house, I think it ia 
ssible to deny that the subject is one which is well 
led to consideration. I have before expressed my belief 
declarations which are of doubtful interpretation, and 
b are unduly offensive to those to whom they are ten* 
I, are unnecessary and hurtful, not because they cannot 
ade conscientiously, but because they impute to them 
iiples and opinions which on all occasions they have re- 
nted. Under these circumstances, the Boman Catholio 
bers of this house have a right to complain, and we 

shortly have an opportunity of considering how far 
\ objections may apply to the oaths now imposed. I am 
y to say no objection will be made by hon. members to 
introduction of the bill, and therefore 1 think that it 
be better to postpone any discussion on this subject 
i the second reading, when we shall be in a position, 
e taking care to part with nothing that tends to the 
rity of the Protestant religion, to do justice to every 
mable claim made by our Boman Catholic friends (hear 

•) 

r. Newdegate could not say the present was exactly the 

arable moment for taking into consideration such a ques- 
as that involved in the motion of the right hon. gentle- 
opposite. The whole of Europe — and he did not see 
England could ignore the proceedings on the continent 
d just been alarmed and startled by the issue of the 
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Pope^s Encyclical Letter, which was of so important a 
character as to occupy the atteution of the French legislature 
for a considerable time, and the result had been that the 
French government had been compelled to interfere in the 
matter. The Emperor of the French had been compelled 
after recent occurrences to set himself in opposition to the 
claims of the Pope, and to those of the clergy, who desired 
what they called the liberty of obeying the Pope within the 
dominions of France. He thought it unadvisable on the 
part of the legislature of England to lend any countenance 
to this Papal aggression upon France and other Boman 
Catholic powers who found it necessary, in the interests of 
political and social order and of the peace of families to 
resist. He was sorry to say the right hon. gentleman the 
Home Secretary, had on this, as on other occasions, mani* 
fested a leaning towards Ultramontane doctrines (a laugh.) 
Under existing circumstances he was of opinion that all the 
restrictions imposed by the oath taken by Boman Catholio 
members were virtually a protection. [The hon. gentleman^ 
in enforcing his argument with more than usual energy of 
gesture, here struck Mr. Horsfall^ who sat immediately 
below him, on the hat, amid general laughter. Having 
apologised to the right hon. member for Liverpool, he then 
proceeded.] If we would not resist the encroachments of 
the Papacy in support of the governments of France, Spain, 
and other Boman Catholic countries, whence was resistance 
to this aggression to be expected ? England ought to be 
mindful of her duty. Hitherto she had maintiuned the 
great cause of civil and religious liberty against the en- 
croachments of a power which, although now limited in its 
immediate sphere of action as a temporal government, was 
more active than of old in opposing the great principles of 
civil and religious liberty throughout the world. The hon. 
gentleman then quoted the opinion of an eloquent French 
father, to the effect that according to the Encyclical there 
was no truly Christian society except where subjects obeyed 
their princes, and princes obeyed the pope, and where heresy 
was persecuted and punished with all the rigour of the law* 
The document issued from the Vatican might raise a smile 
on the face of those who did not acknowledge the power of 
the Pope; but he would appeal to the action of the Em« 
peror of the French and of the government of Spain, in 
forbidding its publication, to show that Boman Catholio 
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oountries at this moment found it necessary to impose re* 
strictions far more stringent than those contained in the oath 
which they were now asked virtually to abrogate. If it was 
the opinion of the house that this meddling with a grave 
matter should be permitted, then it was idle for him to 
resist; but he felt that he did his duty not only to the Pro* 
testant constituency which he represented, but to his Eoman 
Catholic fellow-countrymen, when he deprecated the course 
which the government and the house were about to take, 
and which was in direct opposition to that taken by so many 
Boman Catholic governments. The restrictions of the oath 
which it was the object of the present motion to abrogate 
were distinctly imposed to prevent the disturbance of the 
constitution and of the settlement of property in this country. 
When the right hon, gentleman (Mr. Monsell) referred to 
the circumstances at the close of the last century and to 
the Boman Catholic rebellion in Ireland, assuredly his argu- 
ment turned against himself, because it was in order to ob- 
viate the possibility of questions being raised in this country 
which might excite similar disturbances that the restric- 
tions contained in the oath were imposed. It was only the 
other day that M. Rouland complained as a Boman Catholic 
that the edict issued from the Vatican was aimed at the 
liberties of the Catholic clergy in France, no less than at the 
peace of families and social and civil order, which it was the 
duty of the rulers of France to protect. He regretted that 
the House of Commons, the representative body of a nation 
in close alliance with France, a nation which respected and 
admired the Emperor of the French for the manner in 
which he had adapted himself to the government of a noble 
but excitable people, should appear to cast a slur upon the 
means by which the Emperor thought it necessary to secure 
social and civil order within his dominions. 

Mr. Whalley, who, upon rising, was greeted with derisive 
cheers and laughter, said he did not intend to reply to the 
arguments of the right hon. gentleman (hear, hear); but 
merely to point out to the government that the proposal in- 
volved a constitutional change in the organisation of the 
house— a change in an arrangement which was the subject of 
great deliberation when it was agreed upon. When, there* 
fore the Home Secretary invited calm discussion for the 
question, he begged leave to make this observation, that he, 
fitf onSy would not disciiss it; he should vote against it 
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(hear); and he would charge the government, whenever an 
opportunity should occur> with having disr^orded their 
duty. If a change of this kind was to be made, it ought to 
be made by the government, and upon their responsibility. 
It was not sufficient for the right hon. gentleman to say that 
the matter would form the subject of discussion in the 
house. That was not the way to uphold the principles of 
the constitution, or to maintain an arrangement made within 
the memory of living men, which was the result of the deli- 
berate contract by which Roman Catholic gentlemen ob- 
tained seats in that house. 
The house then went into committee. 

THE PROPOSED CATHOLIC OATH. 

A Bill to substitute an Oath for the Oath required to be 
taken and subscribed by the statute passed in the tenth 
year of the reign of King George the Fourth, for the re- 
lief of his Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects. [Prepared 
and brought in by Mr. Monsell, Lord John Browne, Sit 
Colman O'Loghlen, and Mr. Hennessy.] 

Whereas, by the act passed in the tenth year of the reign 
of King George the Fourth, chapter seven, for the relief of 
his Majesty's Roman Catholic subjects, it is provided that it 
should be lawful for persons professing the Roman Catholic 
religion to take and subscribe the oath set forth in the second 
section of the said act, instead of the oaths of allegiance, 
supremacy, and abjuration; and whereas by the act paued in 
the session of Parliament holden in the twenty-first and 
twenty- second years of her Majesty's reign, chapter 48, it is 
enacted that, instead of the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, 
and abjuration, where the same were then required by law 
to be taken and subscribed, the oath set forth in the first 
section of the said act should be taken and subscribed, but 
that nothing therein contained should alter or affect the pro- 
visions of the said act of the tenth George the Fourth chap- 
ter seven ; and whereas the form of oath contained in the said 
act of the tenth George the Fourth, chapter seven, differs in 
several particulars from the form of oath contained in the 
said act, twenty-first and twenty-second Victoria, chapter 
forty-eight, and it is fit that an oath should be provided to 
be taken by her Majesty's subjects professing the Bomaa 
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Catholic religion as nearly similar to the oath specified in 
the last mentioned act as may be practicable: Be it therefore 
enacted by the Qaeen^s most excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and Commons, in this present parliament assembled^ and by 
the authority of the same, as follows:-— 

1. Instead of the oath specified in the second section of the 
said act, 10th George lY. chap. 7, there shall be substituted 
the following oath — that is to say— - 

** I, A B, do swear that I will be faithful and bear true 
allegiance to her Majesty Queen Victoria, and will defend 
her to the utmost of my power against all conspiracies and 
attempts whatever which shall be made against her person, 
crown, or dignity, and I will do my utmost endeavour to 
disclose and make known to her Majesty, her heirs, and suc- 
cessors, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies which may be 
formed against her or them ; and I do faithfully promise to 
maintain, support, and defend, to the utmost of my power, 
the succession of the crown, which succession, by an act in- 
tituled ' an act for the further limitation of the crown, and 
better securing the rights and liberties of the subject,' is and 
stands limited to the Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, 
and the heirs of her body, being Protestants, hereby utterly 
renouncing and abjuring any obedience or allegiance to any 
other person claiming or pretending a right to the crown of 
this reisdm; and I do declare that no foreign prince, person, 
prelate, state, or potentate hath, or ought to have any tem- 
poral or civil jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, 
or authority, directly or indirectly, within this realm; and I 
make this declaration on the true faith of a Christian — So help 
me God." And the said oath hereby substituted shall be 
dealt with to all intents and purposes as if it had been incor- 
porated in the said act of 10th George IV. chap. 7» in lieu 
of the said oath therein contained, and shall be taken and 
subscribed accordingly. 

In the House of Commons, on the 17th of May, 
1865^ the motion for the second reading of Mr. Mon- 
sell's Bill for the remodelling of the offensive oath now 
taken by members of Parliament was carried, after a 
long debate, by a majority of 56-— no less than 190 
being for and 184 against it. The opposition was led by 
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Mr. Whiteside, Mr. Walpole, and Mr. Lefroy, while 
amongst those who supported the motion were Sir 
George Grey and Mr. Chichester Fortescue. 

THE CATHOLIC OATHS BILL. 

House of Commons, May 17th. 

the debate on the second beadlnd. 

The following is an extended report of the debate 
which took place in the House of Commons on Wed* 
nesday, 17th May, on the motion for the second reading 
of Mr. Monsell's bill, the object of which is the substi- 
tution of an oath for the offensive one now required to 
be taken by the Catholic members of parliament* 

Mr. Monsell moved the second reading of the bilL 
Mr. Lefroy rose to move that the bill be read a second 
time that day six months. The hon. member said that in 
doing so he felt himself to be uninfluenced by any party or 
bigoted feeling. He confidently appealed to both sides of 
the house, inasmuch as it appeared to him that the oath now 
in use had been recommended by great statesmen of both par- 
ties. He thought he might further appeal to Protestant 
Dissenters as well as to members of the Established Ghurchi 
and to the support of some even of the Catholics themselvei^ 
those, namely, who might agree in the judicious coursa 
which was adopted in 1826 by the Duke of Newcastle and 
the forty or fifty other Homan Catholic peers and commonen^ 
and which was acted upon by his grace throughout his lifth 
He did not intend to mix up any religious topic with this de« 
bate ; he looked upon the question as one simply of contractt 
He adopted the view that had been recently expressed by a 
dignitary of the Church of England and Ireland, that whilst 
that church as a member of the Church of Christ rested upon 
a rock which could not be shaken by man's assaults* still its 
establishment was of human foundation, and being capable of 
being affected by human attack, it was necessary that it 
should be defended by human agency (hear, hear.) The object 
of the declaration to which he had referred was to effect the 
great work of Roman Catholic emancipation; and as a further 
proof that these concessions were made by the Eoman Catholio 
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clergy for the purpose of advancing the success of the measure^ 
he would appeal to the evidence which was given by Dr. Mur<* 
ray and Dr. Doyle before the House of Commons committee 
of that year* When this question was brought forward in 
the house) Sir B. Peel, as he said, made a sacrifice of personal 
friendships, and of many connections most dear to him, feel- 
ing it to be his duty to carry out the recommendations which 
had been made in the speech from the throne. 

Mr. Cj* Fortescue, as he had taken a part in the discussion 
of this question in a former session, and had always felt a deep 
interest in it, wished to make a few observations in support 
of the bill and against the amendment of his hon. friend the 
member for the University of Dublin. He was not going to 
attempt to follow the hon. member behind him (Mr. Whalley,) 
for it appeared to him that a gentleman who was of opinion 
that this exceptional oath had the effect of placing those who 
took it on an equality with those who did not, and who told 
them that the extracts he had read and the accusations he 
had made were conducive to the dignity of the house, was im« 
pervious to argument (a laugh.) The only argument the hon. 
gentleman himself had used against the bill was, that if it 
became law it would be his duty to inflict himself on the 
house to a greater extent than he did at present; but| as the 
house would have a remedy in their own hands against any* 
thing of that sort, even that argument did not induce him to 
change his views. In tracing the history of the Catholic 
relief bill the hon. member for the University of Dublin 
had referred to passages in the speeches of two or three 
Catholics of great eminence, and had endeavoured to turn them 
to account as against the proposition of his right hon. friend 
the member for Limerick. But, for his own part, he attributed 
very little importance to expressions of that kind, proceeding 
as they had done from persons who were so elated by the 
great and righteous triumph which they had just achieved, 
as not to pay much attention to the drawbacks which accom- 
panied that conspicuous act of justice. As, however, those 
expressions had been referred to, he would bring under the 
notice of the house some words used by Sir R. Peel and Sir 
Charles Wetherall at the time the relief bill was under dis- 
cussion. Sir Hobert Peel, in giving his reasons for rejecting 
proposals to limit the number of Eoman Catholic members, 
or put a limit on their legislative capacity, said it was dan* 
geruus to establish the precedent of limiting the discretion 
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vrith ivhicb the duties and functions of members of Farlift- 
ment were to be exercised (hear.) 

Again, the right honourable baronet said he was unwilling 
to deprive the Roman Catholic members of the judgment 
and discretion which were allowed to other members of parlia- 
ment. After that he was not surprised to find Sir Charles 
Wetherall saying that he treated the Roman Catholic oath 
with contempt, as incapable of achieving that which he wished 
to see effected — ^namely, to have Roman Catholic members 
prevented from taking part in discussions respecting Church 
temporalities. Sir Charles went further, and asked the 
government to state whether or not that oath would restrain 
the Roman Catholic member in acting in his l^islative capa- 
city? That challenge never was accepted by Sir Robert 
Peel, or any member of the government, so that the statements 
to which he had just referred the house showed that those 
who opposed Catholic claims in 1829, took very different 
views of the meaning of the oath from that contended for by 
those who opposed the bill of his right hon. friend, and they 
showed also that it was not the intention of the governmen^ 
when the Catholic Relief Bill was passed, to fetter or restrain 
the action of Roman Catholic members in respect of any ques* 
tion which might come before the house, (cheers). The oath 
was ambiguous, and therefore was always immoral and unrigh« 
teous; but had acquired a more offensive character in the 
eyes of Roman Catholics within the last few years in conse- 
quence of the great change which had been made in the oath 
taken by the Protestant members of that house in 1858. Many 
expressions which before were common to both the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant oaths were then struck out of the 
latter. The Protestant majority had relieved themselves by 
expunging certain expressions in the oaths they took, but still 
continued to force those objectionable portions of the oath 
upon the Roman Catholic minority, (hear, hear). He did 
not doubt that the great majority of Protestant members were 
desirous of finding themselves in a position to relieve their 
Roman Catholic brethren from this badge of inferiority, which 
the oath, this snare to the conscience, implied, (hear, hear)i 
There might be one or two gentlemen sitting in that house 
whose minds had a peculiar ecclesiastical bent which caused 
them to feel pleasure in inflicting this oath upon the Roman 
Catholic members ; but he assumed that the majority of the 
house would be anxious to abolish the objectionable parts of 
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|1ie oath, unless some absolute and weighty state necessity 
compelled them to retain them. Could any one believe that 
ihe mere fact of thirty members taking that oath added one 
iota to the security to the temporalities of the Church? (hear)* 
The existence of the Established Church in England and in 
Ireland depended upon the wishes of the majority of that 
boose, and not upon the terms of an oath administered 
to an handful of members. If the oath were futile as well as 
objectionable, was it fair or generous to retain it? 

It was, no doubt, perfectly natural and right that every 
member of that house should give his solemn assurance in 
the presence of God of his attachment to the monarchy and to 
(he sovereign, but he contended that no oath should be 
required for the security of any situation, however important ; 
and he thought there were many other institutions of this 
country equally important with the temporalities of the 
Church. All those institutions, without exception, should 
rest upon their only true and legitimate foundation — viz., 
public opinion, (hear). Why should the temporalities of the 
Church — he drew a distinction between the Church and its 
temporalities — form an exception to that salutary rule ? 
There were peculiar reasons why the temporalities of the 
Church should not be made such an exception. The Church 
establishment rested entirely upon the preponderating assent of 
the majority of the people. He would doubtless be told that 
the oath was part of the system of toleration, which was a grand 
Idea, and an immense political discovery made by great men 
in former days. But at the present day they had acquired a 
higher and truer idea of justice. Toleration was all very 
well, but it was not enough ; members of that house ought 
not to be tolerated, they ought to sit in it upon absolutely 
free and equal terms, (hear). He hoped the majority of the 
house would accept the bill upon the principles he had en- 
deavoured to set forth, and he would ask them no longer to 
continue to harass and torment the consciences of their Boman 
Catholic brethren by compelling them to take the oath, if 
sacrifice it were in their minds, if not to the rigid claims of 
political justice and right, at the call of generosity and the 
demand of morality, (cheers). 

Mr. Whiteside declared that he never had heard more dan* 
gerous opinions than those which were expressed by the right 
honourable gentleman. The Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies has set forth in a book published by him the intentions of 
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the late Sir Riibert Pet*l on this subject. He described the 
manner in which the measure was concocted which they were 
now called upon to reopen ; and he (Mr. Whiteside) asked the 
Koman Catholic members of the house if they had considered 
the consequence of reopening this great question. How 
Cromwell treated Ireland was well known; but it was suffi- 
cient to say that he did not allow his jurisdiction to be dis- 
puted. Charles II., when restored, gave back their properties 
and position to Roman Catholic gentlemen, but on condition 
of taking an oath of allegiance and loyalty to the crown. 
They touk the oath — an oath not different from the one this 
bill aimed at. This oath was therefore no novelty, and when 
honourable members said it was they spoke in ignorance. It 
was tuken from an oath of eighty years ago, and that was 
taken from an oath of 1754, This oath contained the passage 
referring to the settlement of property, like every oath that 
preceded, and it was ominous that this passage was omitted in 
the oath proposed to h^ substituted for it by this billj (hear^ 
hear). When the Catholic Emancipation Bill was before 
parliament, the Catholic archbishops and bishops presented a 
declaration to parliament that they were ready to take the 
oath not to disturb or w^eaken the settlement of the Estab- 
lished Church ; and the oath was at that time imposed with 
the direct purpose of preventing a body of men in this coun- 
try from being moved by a foreign potentate to overthrow the 
Established Church, (hear, hear). 

*^ We, therefore, limited the bill of 1857 to the admission 
of the Jews, and to the simplification of the oath which was 
to be taken by Protestant members. All that was done was 
to insert a clause in the bill stating that it should not extend 
to altering or affecting the oath to be taken by Boman Catho- 
lics, leaving that as a separate subject of consideration, there 
being already recorded a statement of our opinions as to what 
we thought ought to be done. That bill, also, was rejected 
by a small majority; but in the next year, when Lord Derby 
was in oiHce, a bill founded upon the same principle was car- 
ried, and I believe that it would not have been carried if it 
had not have been for that saving clause which separated the 
case of the Iloman Catholics from that of the Jews. What hap« 
pened in 1859 ? The right honourable gentleman has quoted 
the opnion of Lord John Russell expressed in 1834, only four 
years after passing of the Emancipation Act, when he thought 
that it was expedient to revive the questions which had been 
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ettled by that act; but he has altogether overlooked the 
pinion expressed by Lord John Eussell, not only in 1854 but 
1 1859» when the present Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, then 
lember for Ennis, brought in a bill identical with that no>v 
efore the house, and which was supported by Lord John 
lussell and by those who are in the hahit of acting with liim. 
lis name was actually placed upon the back of the bill, wliich 
y a large majority this house gave leave to Mr. Fitzgerald 
introduce. There can, therefore, be no doubt what ar& 
he opinions of the government with regard to the principle 
Qvolved in this Bill; but before I state shortly the reasons 
rhich induce us to support it, I will advert to one or two 
bservations which have been made by the right honourable 
entleman. He accused my right honourable friend, the 
aember for the county of Louth, (Mr. C. Fortescue), of treat- 
Dg with disrespect the memory of the great statesmen who^ 
rere chiefly instrumental in passing the Koman Catholic 
iSmancipation Act, and imputed to him that he had treated 
hem as puerile, and as proposing what was altogether ab-s 
ord and imworthy of the reputation which they enjoyedi 
n pressing the adoption of this oath. Let me recall to 
he house what were the circumstances under whicb 
hat act was passed« The Duke of Wellington and Sir? 
Robert Peel had long been the opponents — no doubt the 
onscientious opponents — of the proposal to admit Eoman 
yatholics to parliament, but they were not bigoted in their 
•pinions. They were open to the influence of facts as well as 
>f arguments upon their minds, and they came to the conclu- 
ion that it was essential to the interests of the country that 
hose claims which they had long conscientiously opposed 
hould be conceded, and in the discharge of a difficult, and* 
n their circumstances, a painful duty, they openly avowed 
heir change of opinion, and devoted all their energies to^ 
loing what they thought that the interests of their country, 
nd the rights of their Roman Catholic fellow countrymen- 
lemanded. One difficulty in their way arose from the coursa 
vhicb they had themselves pursued and the party with which 
hey were connected. The right honourable gentleman hasi 
limself alluded to the difficulty which they encountered in 
»vercoming the scruples of the sovereign and obtaining his 
auction to the introduction of that bill. Well, then, wq 
aust regard their acts in the light of those facts, and con- 
9 
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Bider what they did in the way of procuring seourities, not 
which they themselves thought essentially necessary. 

The recent assertion of the Pope of his spiritual jurisdiction, 
went to the root of the whole question between the Grown 
and the Papacy. The oath proposed by the right hon. gen- 
tleman omitted the clause in the existing oath with reference 
to property, to the rights of the Established Church, and the 
Protestant religion. When they saw the National Associa- 
tion in Ireland aiming at the overthrow of the Established 
Churchy the Pope still claiming spiritual jurisdiction in Eng* 
land, and appointing an Archbishop of Westminster— he 
thought it was right to maintain the security which was af- 
forded by this solemn oath. When, in 1834, Mr, O'Connell 
made a motion to repeal the oath taken by Roman Catholics, 
Sir R. Peel stated that the question was one of principle, not 
of form — a compact entered into in 1829, which was morally 
conclusive. Earl 'Russell on that occasion said it was 
not expedient to make any change in the Roman Catholie 
oath. The legislature had never departed from the prin* 
ciple of this oath, and he maintained that its principle 
was wise and politic It was neither offensive nor unjust, 
but it contained the conditions upon which a great and heal- 
ing measure was carried (hear, hear.) He thought that this 
measure went directly to facilitate the attacks which were 
avowedly made against the Church, and, speaking with some 
knowledge of the past history of the country, he believed that 
the compact made in 1829 was wise, politic, and sound, and 
therefore he should give to this bill an open and explicit op. 
position. 

Sir G. Orey. — The Right hon. and learned gentleman 
appealed to me as representing the government to know what 
course they intend to take with regard to this question. I 
should have thought that such an appeal was wholly unne- 
cessary. He has omitted all reference to some important 
proceedings in this house, and has given a most inadequate 
representation of the opinions entertained and expressed by 
the present government upon fhis question. I must remind 
him that in the year 1854, Lord Russell, as a member of 
Lord Aberdeen's government, with the concurrence and sup- 
port of that administration, submitted to the house a bill, the 
object of which was to substitute for the oaths then taken by 
members of this house one uniform oath to be taken liy 
all. That was accompanied by a proposal to admit Jews 
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to pfl(rliaineiit;, and the general and comprehensiire inea- 
sare which embodied the pro{)osal now before the house was 
rejected by a small majority. The right hon. gentleman said 
that io 1857 a measure was introduced by my noble friend at 
the head of the government, the late Sir G. Lewis, and my- 
self^ to re-enaet the very oath which had been established by 
the Roman Catholic Belief Act of 1 829. The effect was to 
re-enaet it, bat what were the circumstances of the case? We 
had found that a general measure was not likely to be euo- 
oessful. It was at that time desired that the doors of par- 
liament should be open to gentlemen professing the Jewish 
laith, and we found that it was impossible to accomplish that 
object except by means of a compromise with those who had 
been the determined opponents of the measure. With re- 
spect to the framers of the relief bill of 1829, they proposed 
it with an earnest desire to attain the object which they had 
in view, and to meet the conscientious objection of men with 
whom they had been acting in opposing the measures, and 
who demanded the introduction of what they believed to be 
securities against the evil consequences which they appre* 
liended from the admission of Boman Catholics to parlia- 
ment. It is no imputation upon those men that they 
enacted that which it may now be our duty to revise in 
the light of experience. They did what they were able to 
do at that time. And when the right hon. gentleman 
talks about a compact, and refers to the gratitude with 
which that measure was received by the Roman Catholics, 
I say that it is unjust and ungenerous to attempt to 
found upon the course taken by the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel, or upon the gratitude expressed by the 
Roman Catholics for their admission to parliament, a compact 
which is to preclude the legislature from ever reconsideiing 
what was then done. Again, let me say a word as to what 
fell from him as to the jurisdiction of the Pope in this 
country. One would have supposed from his speech that my 
right hon. friend the member for Limerick proposed to omit 
from the Roman Catholic oath the declaration that no foreign 
power, prelate, or person has jurisdiction — political or spiri- 
tuals—within these realms. He went into an argument to 
show that the canon law has no authority in this country 
except ao far as it has been confirmed by statute law, and 
cited cases which showed that there is not a judge in the 
land who would not in the most explicit language declare 
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that the law of the land, and that law alone, is to be followed 
in our courts. The only effect of that part of his speech 
must he to excite a prejudice against the proposal now before 
the house, and to lead people to suppose that it is in some 
way intended to get rid of the declaration that the Pope 
has no civil or temporal jurisdiction in this realm. The 
words which are now used by Koman Catholics when they 
take the oath at this table or elsewhere are retained in 
this bill, and if it passes they will still make the declaration 
that the Pope has no temporal or civil jurisdiction in this 
country. With regard to the bill itself, I stated, when 
leave was asked for its introduction, that I agreed with 
my right hon. friend in thinking that it was extremely ob« 
jectionable to enforce oaths which were unnecessary or 
needlessly offensive, although they might be taken with 
a safe conscience, or which were of doubtful or ambiguous 
interpretation, and therefore a snare to men's consciences. 
As there was no opposition to the introduction of the 
bill, I declined at that time to go into the question 
how far such objections applied to the oath, but I am 
now prepared to say that 1 think they apply to it with 
such overpowering force that I cannot refuse to agree to the 
secund reading of the bill (hear, hear.) The object of this 
bill is, in fact, to assimilate the oath taken by Boman Catho- 
lics to that which is taken by every Protestant Episcopalian 
and Dissenter, and by every member of the Jewish fiEiith, with 
one single exception, that whereas they deny that the Pope 
'^hath or ought to have any spiritual jurisdiction in this 
country, that it is not required to be taken by Roman Ca* 
tholics ; not now for the tirst time however, because in the 
oath which has already been sanctioned by parliament it has 
been thought right for obvious reasons not to require 
them to make that declaration. The first declaration which 
it is proposed te omit from the oath, is the declaration that it 
is not an article of the faith of Homan Catholics "that princes 
exconiniunicated by the Pope may be deposed or murdered 
by their subjects or any person whatsoever." The right 
hon. gentleman said that he is not willing to part with the 
security which that gives for the life of the Sovereign, but 
he did not attempt to argue the matter. Now, I ask whether 
there is a single member of this house who believes that any 
one of our lloman Catholic countrymen sitting among us 
holds such a doctrine, or does not utterly repudiate and 
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ibominate it. What does this declaration imply ? Is 
t not needlessly offensive? Does it not say by implica- 
tion, that the Church to which Roman Catholics belong holds 
this doctrine, and that we do not permit them to sit among 
QB unless they separate themselves from their Church ? It 
is utterly useless as any security whatever. We may depend 
upon the loyalty of the Roman Catholics, and if not— >although 
[ am sure we can — we may depend upon the force and efficacy 
of OUT laws, which would instantly and effectually deal with 
any attempt to act upon these principles, which they as well 
as ourselves repudiate. But what advantage, what security 
for the life of the sovereign, what security for the mainte- 
nance of our institutions is there to be found in those words ? 
I hope that before the debate closes we shall hear from those 
who desire to retain them, some arguments for their reten- 
tion; from the right honourable gentleman we heard no argu- 
ment except that he is not willing to part with them. 

Mr. Whiteside, I said that the King of Italy had been excom- 
municated. 

Sir George Grey— I do not doubt that the Pope may ex- 
communicate if he pleases, but I ask the right honourable 
gentleman, does he suppose that if this excommunication took 
place there is a single member of this house or of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country who would not repudiate the 
doctrine that an excommunicated prince may be deposed or 
murdered. 

Mr. Whiteside— That was not the question. What I said 
was, that the power was at this moment claimed and exer- 
cised by the Pope, (cheers). 

Sir George Grey — And are we, because the power is claimed, 
and exercised, to impute to our Roman Catholic fellow-country- 
men that they hold the doctrine that if the Pope should excom- 
municate the sovereign they would be absolved from all ties 
of loyalty, of morality, and religion, and that they would be 
justified in agreeing to the deposition or even the murder 
of the prince? That is the question. This declaration 
is no security for anything to which we attach any value, 
and therefore I am willing that it should be expunged. 
Passing over the intermediate declaration, I will come 
to the last clause, because it comes under the same head 
of objection as that with which I have been dealing. 
** I do solemnly and in the presence of God profess, testify, 
and declare that I make this declaration, and every part 
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thpreof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the words of tliu 
oath, and without any evasion^ equivocation, or mental reseiw 
vation whatever/' What does that imply ? It implies that 
Koman Catholics, as distinct from Protestants, hold that they 
may take an oath with mental reservation, with equivocation^ 
and with evasion, and that is not an imputation that I am 
willing to adopt* I do not think that it is just or generous 
t<) make a Roman Catholic take a declaration of that kind, 
which reflects upon the Church to which he belongs. And 
in reading this oath, and in listening to the arguments for 
its retention, one is struck by the absurd attempts that 
are made to bind consciences which, at the same time^ it is 
said cannot be bound. The oath is very explicit in its 
terms, why make part of it a declaration that it is taken 
without equivocation, evasion, or mental reservation? If 
we believe ~ihat members are capable of taking the preced- 
ing parts of the oath with evasion, equivocation, and mental 
reservation, why not the last words too? I believe, then, 
that in these two passages the oath is needlessly offen* 
sive, that it is wholly unnecessary, and that it might, and 
ought to be discontinued. I come now to other passages 
which have been dealt upon more fully by the right honour- 
able gentleman. The first is the declaration, "I will defend 
10 the utmost of my power the settlement of property within 
this realm as established by the laws;" and can ue right 
honourable gentleman, I would ask, honestly believe that 
there sits in this house a single member who desires to dis- 
turb the act of settlement? (hear). If these words are worth 
anything, why impose them upon Roman Catholics only? 
I now come to that part of the oath which relates to 
the Established Church, and the objection which I have 
to make to it is that it is so ambiguous and doubtful 
that ditferent persons have put upon it different interpreta- 
tions ever since 1829. The late Duke of Norfolk and his 
brother, who now has a seat in this house, I believe enter- 
tained the opinion that this portion of the oath was sufficiently 
doubtful to restrain them from supporting sudi motions as 
those, for instance, for reducing the number of Protestant 
bishops, or effecting a different distribution of the revenues of 
the Church. That, however, is not the view which has been 
taken by others, who have not indulged in such nice distinc- 
tions, and who contend that there is nothing in the words by 
which they *< solemnly abjure any intention to Bubverl 
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the present Church Establishment as settled by law within 
this realm,'' which can be held to preclude from giving a 
eonsoientioas TOte on any of the various questions which come 
Wore us having reference to the temporalities of the Es tab- 
fished Church. Is it right, then, that Homan Catholic 
members should be required to make a declaration on which 
different interpretations are placed by men of the highest 
aathority? I again repeat the question— -why, if these 
words are worth anything, should they be imposed on 
Boman Catholic members only? When the right hon- 
ourable gentleman opposite referred to the proposal to do 
away with the bishops of the Church, the cheers which 
greeted his remarks came from those benches which are 
chiefly occupied by the Nonconformist members of the 
house. Is danger, then, to be apprehended from our Ro- 
man Catholic fellow subjects, and not from those honest 
Dissenters who openly show their opinions? The right 
hoBonrable gentleman has alluded to instances in which 
Boman Catholics have advocated the view that the Estab- 
lished Church ought to be subverted; but I should like 
to know whether the language to which he has called our 
attention differs from the language — the unambiguous lan- 
guage—which is day after day placed on record at meet- 
ings of Protestant Dissenters. For my own part, I must 
say that it is desirable there should be only one oath 
taken by members of this house. If it be deemed ex- 
pedient that those words with regard to the settlement of 
property and maintenance of the Church Establishment 
should be retained, then why not, I would ask, extend them 
to honourable members generally ? If there be any value in 
them for securing either of the objects to which they relate— 
which I do not believe^ — then let us call upon those to take 
them who, independently of the Roman Catholics, make no 
secret of their hostility to the Established Church. Nor 
do I see why the words which follow—*' and I do solemnly 
swear that I will never exercise any privilege to which I am 
or may become entitled, to disturb or weaken the Protestant 
religion or Protestant government in the United Kingdom,' ' 
•—should be subscribed to solely by Homan Catholic mem- 
bers. I have spoken to Protestant Dissenters in this house 
and out of it, and I believe that, whatever their opinion may 
be with regard to the Church Establishment, there are no 
firmer fhends and supporters of the Protestant religion, yet 
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they do not take the eame narrow view as the right honour- 
able gentleman of this bilL I find to-daj, on referring to 
the report of the committee on public petitions^ that a PetitioD 
has been presented from Protestant Dissenters in and within 
twelve miles of London, in which, after referring to the bill 
before the house, the petitioners express a desire that ^]ach a 
measure should pass into law, approving it, as thej do^ as 
being just and reasonable. Such an expression of opinion 
does, it seems to me, do great credit to the Protestant Dis- 
senters, and I trust the house may take a similar view of the 
proposition under our notice. There can be no sufficient 
reason for maintaining words which, while they afford no 
security, are offensive to a large number of our fellow-conn- 
trynien. When I use the term offensive I do not believe 
that Roman Catholic members can conscientiously hesitate to 
take this oath. They submit tu take it because it is imposed 
by law, but they, at the same time, look upon it as an 
insult and a degradation. Therefore it is that they ask 
to be relieved from that which they believe affords no secu- 
rity whatever for the Protestant religion, and if there should 
be any honourable member who thinks that the words having 
reference to the maintenance of the Church Establishment 
should be retained, he need not on that account simply refuse 
to vote for the second reading of this bill, if he agrees with 
me that those other vrords which I say are needlessly offen* 
sive ought to be expunged. I hope, at all events, that the 
house will assent to liie second reading, and go into committee 
to consider the provisions of the bill, and I trust the result 
may be the substitution of one common oath for all the mem- 
bers of this house, so that we may be all placed on that 
equal footing on which I think we ought to stand. 
With regard to oaths generally — a subject on which returns 
have been moved for and placed in the hands of members — I 
may add that it is in my opinion a point well worthy of con* 
sidc.ration whether the oaths taken, not only at this table, but 
throughout the country, ought not to be inquired into with 
a view to revision, and to the dispensing with those which 
may have become unnecessary. 

Mr. Walpole said — He had hoped that they hadoome to an 
end of those unpleasant discussions about oaths in 1858; but 
as til is was not the case, and that the question was again re- 
opened, they must well consider what it was they were called 
upon to do. The right hon. gentleman the Home Secretary 
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bad told them that the object of the bill was to establish one form 
of oath for all the members of that house^ and if that were all 
it proposed to do he would be disposed to go into committee* 
But he could not conceal from himself that the bill proposed 
to BUbstitute an oath for Roman Catholic members in lieu of 
that which was agreed upon by the eminent men who framed 
the act of emancipation. With regard to the point whether 
thejr should have one form of oath for Roman Catholics and 
another for Protestants, there were some circumstances which 
should not be lost sight of. Before 1858 there were three 
separate oaths, that of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration. 
By the act of 1858 those three oaths were consolidated into 
one; and he thought that in whatever they did they should 
preserve the substance of those oaths, which were taken by 
Protestants. And the question arose whether it was desirable 
to alter the Roman Catholic oath as it was settled in 1829. 
Unless they could show that the Roman Catholics suffered 
under some practical grievance, it was only right to maintain, 
for the satisfaction of the larger and Protestant section of the 
community, the settlement of 1829. If they did not they 
would raise up new religious disputes and feuds to which he 
saw no end. For the sake of religious peace he thought that 
unless it was shown there was something in the oath so 
objectionable that it should be expunged, the settlement of 
1829 should not be disturbed. Well, was there anything of 
this objectionable kind? He was quite ready to admit that 
that oath did contain certain phrases which he should be 
willing to omit if they were considering the question de novo. 
But before he consented to strike out these clauses he must 
ask what was meant by doing this? and he must take care 
that nothing was done to sanction the idea of an allegiance 
divided between the crown and the Pope. Upon the whole^ 
he could not but think that it would be a wise thing to abide 
by the settlement of 1829; but if the house were of a 
contrary opinion he would say at once that there were some 
parts of the oath on which he would not insist. But he 
thought that if they modified the oath at all they should 
have only one oath for all the members of the house; and 
that the task of modification should be undertaken by the 
government. He objected to this bill because it would not 
give us a single form of oath, and that it was not undertaken 
on the responsibility of the government. He would advise 
the house either to abide by the settlement of 1829| or alter 
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the oath oq the responsibility of the governmeut, and in such 
a manner as to have in future only one oath for both Protes- 
tant and Catholic members. 

For the second reading ••• ••• 190 

Against ••• ••• ••• ••• 134 

Majority ••• ••• ••• —^6 

The bill was then read a second time. 

Mr. Monsell fixed the committee for Friday next. 

Mr. Newdegate gave notice that he should move as an 
amendment that the house should go into committee that day 
six months. 

The second reading of Mr. Monsell's Boman Catholic 
oaths Bill, which was carried in the House of Commons 
by a majority of 56 votes, was moved in the House of 
Peers by Lord Devon on the 29th of June» 1866. 

The Earl of Derby moved, as an amendment, that the bill 
be read a second time that day three months. He deeply 
regretted that he was compelled by a sense of duty to oppose 
the measure. He did so, however, because he considered 
that it was neither wise nor expedient, more especially at this 
moment, and under present circumstances, to adopt a bill the 
result of which would be entirely to subvert, not a compact 
but one of the leading principles of that great settlement 
which after many years of angry and protracted discussion, 
at length restored political and religious peace, and was 
accepted as a full, satisfactory, and complete arrangement of 
all difficulties. He had lived among Roman Catholics in 
Lancashire. He had many Koman Catholic tenants both in 
that county and in Ireland, and in relations with them he 
had never drawn tlie slightest distinction between Protestant 
and Roman Catholic This, however, was neither a personal 
nor a social question, but a question of high political impor- 
tance, and it was to be decided by that which was to be 
considered for the empire at large. He had alivays been 
ready to defend the rights of the church, of which he was an 
attached member. His^ first speech in parliament was la 
support of that Church in Ireland which now appeared to be 
a mark of attack; but amongst his earliest votes was also one 
in favour of relieving his Roman Catholic fellow suhjeotl 
from all those restrictions and disabilities which preaded ua« 
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justly upon tbem. He therefore hoped his opposition to this 

bill would not be attributed to unreasoning bigotry or hostile 

fishings against the Roman Catholic Church; but he con«^ 

tended the present a^oment was most iojudieiously selected 

fi>r raising the question. We were on the eve of a general 

election; and was it wise, prudent, statesmanlike^ or patriotic* 

to bring such questions forward at such a time ? Where were 

the petitions in favour of the bill ? Who were those who 

complained of oppression and desired to be set free ? Where 

were the Arundels, the Howards, the Stourtons, the Talbots, 

the Petres, the Cliffords, and others of historic note, who in times 

gone by had made many sacrifices for their religious opinions? 

Ifot one of them was before parliament now, and the reason 

was that they were content with the present position of afiFairs, 

and had no substantial grievance to complain of. The noble 

earl at some length entered into a history of the oaths imposed 

upon Roman Catholics, tracing their progress from 1757 to 

1839^ and pointing out that the necessity of the declaration 

now complained of, had been repeatedly acknowledged and 

even claimed by Roman Catholics themselves. It was injus-x 

iioe to Sir Robert Peel to suppose that he introduced the 

existing oaths for the mere purpose of satisfying public 

elamour, without believing that they would operate as a 

restraint upon those Roman Catholic members who might 

otherwise be desirous from conscientious motives of disturbing 

the Protestant Establishment. He had no objection to sweep 

away that portion of the oath which required the person who 

took it to declare that he did so without equivocation or men* 

tal reservation^ together with that portion which related to 

the settlement of property. He believed that any man who 

was prepared to take an oath with a mental reservation, 

would be equally prepared to break it, however much he 

might be fenced round with additional oaths. He had already 

proposed to the government, that if they would take up the 

question, and provide an oath which all classes could take 

without injury to Protestant institutions, he would willingly 

assist them, and if they would give such a promise now, he 

would abstain from asking their Lordships to divide upon the 

second reading of the bill ; but he could not consent to any 

alteration of the oath which did not provide for the security 

of the Established Church in Ireland, and for the maintenance 

of the Church property. He opposed the bill in its present 

shape, because it would open the door to a serious attack 
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upon the Irish Church, and he asked their lordships not to 
pave the way to such an attack by leaving the walls of the 
fortress absolutely undefended. For forty-three years he had 
raised his voice in parliament in defence of the interests of 
the Established Church, and he was not likely, for any fan- 
cied advantage to his fellow Koman Catholic subjects, to 
abandon those interests, now that he had reached the confines 
of old age. 

Earl Kussell, who was very imperfectly heard, was under- 
stood to say that it was not enough to remove from the oath 
those words which were offensive to those who were called 
upon to subscribe to the oath, without accompanying it with 
the removal of everything which at present formed a ground 
uf substantial grievance. He thought the oath afforded no 
security to the Established Church which could not be given 
in a less objectionable form. At the present moment the 
legislature gave to Protestants the power of which they 
attempted to deprive Roman Catholics — namely, the power 
of objecting to the endowment of the Church Establishment! 
and of endeavouring to deprive the Church of her revenues, 
although Koman Catholic members were required to take the 
oath. The absurdity of the position in which parliament 
was placed was that the Koman Catholic constituency might 
elect Protestants who would have no hesitation in cutting off 
the revenues of the Church if a favourable opportunity 
arose. He thought that all members of parliament should 
be placed on a footing of equality, and should, after entering 
parliament, have the power of voting according to their own 
Conscientious convictions with regard to that which they con* 
eidered best for the general welfare. He regarded the oath 
as contrary to the intentions and views with which the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Act was passed, and contrary 
to the spirit of the present age. He was surprised that the 
noble earl should express his concurrence in the legislation of 
1829, and yet refuse to make the slightest concession to the 
progress of religious liberty. If the time should ever come 
when parliament should consider the maintenance of the 
Protestant Church Establishment was not necessary in Ire- 
land, the flimsy security of two or three sentences in an am- 
biguous oath would be of no value whatever. The best 
course was to give to the Koman Catholics full and just 
liberty, and to rely upon the Protestant feeling of the 
country, and the convictions of parliament^ as to what was 
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good for the country, and essential to the maintenance of 
religion and property. 
The bouse then divided^ when the numbers were— 

For the second reading, 63 

Against it» 84 \ 

Majority 21 

The Earl of Derby, his followers, and his allies, have 
rejected Mr. Monsell's modest demands; and every Catholic— 
whoy whether as a member of Parliament, or a town coun- 
cillery or a magistrate, or a student of Ma3mooth — ^for the 
future has to take this oath, ambiguous, and therefore per- 
plexing to conscience— an oath imposed on no other subject 
of the Queen, and therefore a mark of political inferiority- 
will know, and will remember, that Lord Derby and his con*^ 
servative friends and followers are those who compel him to 
harass his conscience and to accept a position unequal to the 
rest of his fellow subjects. 

liord Derby's speech is evidence of the tenacity with 
which the party will fight for the retention of every dis- 
ability which still fetters the action of Catholics. For his 
own part he would consent to the excision from the present 
Catholic oath of certain passages which are simply offensive 
to Catholic feeling, but which impose no restriction on the 
political actions of the persons so swearing. He-— differing in 
this from most of his followers — ^would have no objection to 
see expunged from it those portions which make the swearer 
declare that he does not believe the Pope can give a licence 
for the commission of murder, and declare that in taking the 
oath he is not practising any equivocation. But that portion 
of the oath which inflicts a disability on the Catholic mem- 
ber, which fetters his action as a legislator, which denies 
him a power accorded to the members of all other religious 
persuasions, and reduces him to a position of legal inferiority, 
that portion his lordship refuses to part with. He insists 
that Catholic members of Parliament shall still be sworn to 
abstain from all hostile interference with the Church Estab- 
lishment. They shall not, if he can help it, be free to con- 
demn and to vote against that admitted grievance, that in- 
comparable nuisance, that flagrant robbery of the Irish 
nation. Men of all other creeds may be eloquent in denounc- 
ing it, enlightened English opinion may protest against it. 
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the world may go on repeating the ezpressioli of its wonder 
at the monstrous anomaly and injustice, Ireland may revolt 
against it — but yet Catholic members of parliament are to 
be bound to take no action in reference to it, save only snch 
as may tend to strengthen and preserve the threatened insti- 
tution ! Such is the purport of Lord Derby's speech, such 
is the resolution affirmed by the House of Lords. 

The figment of friendship between Conservatives and 
Catholics came to an end the moment it passed from the 
region of words to that of deeds; and yet it was but a very 
little concession which was demanded — one so small, that to 
have refused it shows how utterly false were all past overtures 
and negotiations of alliance. The statutes which have long 
ago admitted Roman Catholics to the legislature, force upon 
them still a degrading and humiliating oath, wherein diey 
swear, first, that they do not consider they ought to assassin- 
ate her Majesty if the Pope suggests it; secondly, that they 
do not think it correct to break an oath; thirdly, that 
they will bear no part as representatives against the Estab- 
lished Church; and fourthly, that they will do nothing to 
infringe the settlement of property. The first two clauses in 
this asseveration have become so absurd, by happy lapse of 
time and force of practical loyalty, that even Lord Derby 
"U'culd consent to see them disappear. But in the name of all 
his party except the wire-pullers, he clings to the last two— 
that is to say, he is for still separating Roman Catholic mem- 
bers from all other members by forced abjurations which 
shut them out of many debates, and reduce ''reli^ous 
liberty" to a mere phrase. They will speak or vote against 
the Establishment, he says, if the oaths be abolished, and 
perhaps attack the existing settlement of property in Ireland* 
Of course they will assail the fortalice of an alien Ohuroh; 
and therein consists their duty of representing the constitu- 
encies which return them; but is that a reason why, having 
once set up freedom of faith as our law, and opened parlia- 
ment to all religions, we should muzzle the mouth of one 
sect only? Do we force an oath upon Dissenters, who assail 
the Established Church, or upon Jews, who represent a reli« 
gious idea which would cancel it altogether? '* Of two 
things, one"^-either the Roman Catholics have the right to 
be members of parliament, or they have not: they are in the 
house, they speak, they vote; but they are not yet *' mem- 
bers,'' if there are certain subjects upon which a jealous and 
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timid form of adjuration shnts their lips, atid at the appear* 
ance of which they are practicallj obliged like ** strangers^ to 
withdraw." 

Lord Derby has been true to the proud consistency of his 
life, bat false to the tactics of his party; he has saved his 
political honour, but he has ruined Conservatism in the elec- 
tions. The best hope which the Tories had, next to the 
stillness of the times, was in that long flirtation which they 
had carried on with the Roman Catholic interests. Mr. Disraeli 
played ** Pandarus of Troy^ in the business ; he it was who 
once affirmed that Conservatives and Catholics were '* natural 
allies ;'* and on more than one occasion he wooed the 
^ Scarlet Lady'' with such Parliamentary compliments and 
adroit ardour, that she really thought the intentions of the 
Tory party " were honourable." 

The Earl of Derby, of course, deeply regretted " the sense 
of duty^ which compelled him to oppose the measure. He 
gave up Mr. Whiteside's *^ compact,'* into which the Catholics 
were supposed to have entered in 1829. He took his stand 
on different ground — the impolicy of subverting ** one of the 
leading principles of the great settlement ef 18299 which was 
accepted as a full, satisfactory, and complete arrangement of 
all difficulties." It was never proposed in that sense or ac- 
cepted in that sense. Does his lordship believe the Catholics 
of Ireland were satisfied with the penal clauses of the Act 
and accepted them as a complete settlement? These clauses, 
which made the members of the religious orders misdemean-* 
ants and classed them with outlaws and felons, never ceased 
to fill Irish Catholics with indignation. If his lordship's 
view of the unalterable character of the Emancipation Act 
were correct, these disgraceful clauses must be for ever the 
law of England, for they formed *' one of the leading princi- 
ples of that great settlement !" His lordship tells us that he 
maintains the kindliest relations with his Eoman Catholic 
tenants in England and Ireland. He makes no distinction 
between Catholic and Protestant. But as a politician he 
takes the same high Tory ground which he occupied on his 
secession from the Melbourne Government. He asks us to 
believe his opposition to the bill is not founded on un« 
reasoning bigotry or hostile feelings against the Catholic 
Church. We are willing to believe him, but it matters 
little what his motives are, when he resists a measure so just 
and reasonable as the repeal of an oath which is supported 
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by only eighty-four of his own body I No petitions, we are 
told, were presented in favour of the bilL And he founds 
an argument — not a very confident one— on the absence of 
any popular excitement on the subject. What necessity for 
separate petitions when every city and borough in Ireland 
signed a petition for the abolition of all disqualifying oaths 
whatever, into which the smaller relief proposed by Mr. 
Monsell's bill merges? Ireland will not be satisfied with less 
than the total abolition of all such oaths. 

Lord Derby has virtually said Catholics shall be debarred 
the privilege which is conceded to Protestant, Nonconformist^ 
and Jew. He shall be fettered with exceptional restrictions^ 
and his liberty of speech curtailed by an exceptional oath. 
If he should consider himself free by the terms of the oath 
to speak and vote in a particular way, will not Toryism 
shout ** perjury,'^ and will not Lord Derby point to the 
'* historic names'' and the conduct of their owners on similar 
occasions, to overwhelm with confusion the forsworn Catholic t 
We now know what he thinks of the ** natural allies." They 
are thoroughly ferocious animals, affected with a disease calld 
the Ecclesiophohia^ and if you let them about without a 
muzzle they are sure to bite. So they must be tied up, if 
not in their kennels, at least with a stout muzzle in the 
shape of an oath, to prevent them from doing mischief. Lord 
Derby was never more felicitous than in his famous mad 
dog metaphor. To be sure, it was not very polished, but 
what it wanted in grace it made up in expression. Evety 
person understands it. None can be at a loss about the 
meaning, and fail to catch the insult. Catholic members 
are compared to mad dogs. 

Lord Derby, in this nineteenth century, in efiSsct 
declares that the security of the Protestant Ghnich in 
Ireland not only rendered the Penal Code necessary at 
the time of its enactment, but renders the remaining 
remnants of that code still essential to its safety. 

What a terrible opinion would any rational Christian 
minded man have to form of the character of the Pro- 
testant Church if its maintenance and safety rendered 
such measures necessary as those which Lord Derby 
simply refers to as penal laws which the exigencies of the 
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Sfitablished Ohnrch in Ireland demanded, if he were 
merely to read the following exceedingly compendious 

ABSTRACT OF THE PENAL LAWS, 

AND SUMMARY NOTICE OF THEIB ENACTMENT. 

It was on the 3rd of October, 1691, that the treaty of 
Idmerick, guaranteeing to the Catholics of Ireland their 
estates, privileges, immunities, such as they enjoyed them ia 
the reign of Charles the Second, was ratified by King 
WUliam. Will it be believed, that in nineteen days after 
that solemn ratification, the English Parliament passed the 
first of their penal statutes, by excluding Catholics from the 
Irish Houses of Lords and Comtnons! In four years after 
this first act of degradation, the Catholics were deprived of 
every means of educating their children, and were not 
allowed even to become their guardians. Their arms were 
next taken from them; and the priests were obliged to 
desist from the exercise of their functions, under pain of 
banishment. Such were the statutes — calculated to break 
and brutalize the Irish mind — which William, the very king 
who had pledged the nation's honour and his own faith for 
the security of their rights and privileges, inflicted on the 
Irish I Such was the policy which an English Whig Parlia- 
ment — a Parliament that had so gloriously and so success- 
fully struggled for the rights of Englishmen — thought wise 
and just to adopt towards a people whose only fault was 
too much loyalty, and whose sole crime was their creed ! 

The next in point of enormity of the penal statutes against 
the Catholics was in 1704, under Queen Anne; and it was 
then judged proper to attack their property, to add injury to 
insult, and poverty to degradation. The first step was taken 
to set the son against the father, (and this, reader, for the 
sake of religion!) by enacting that any s(m of a Catholic, who 
would turn Protestant, should succeed to the family estate; 
which from the son's conversion could not be sold or charged 
even with a debt of legacy. At whatever age, however young, 
the child declared himself a Protestant, that instant he was 
taken from his parent's roof, and delivered to the custody of 
some Protestant. No tie however tender, no claim however 
dear^ was respected by those patriotic legislators; — those 
10 
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Statesmen nvho, more than any others that ever lived, boasted 
of their love of freedom, while they thus violated the most 
EEcred rights of nature. Intermarriages between Protestants 
and Catholics were then forbidden; and no Catholic wu 
suffered to purchase land or take a lease longer than 31 
years. Sliould the profits of land leased even for so short 
a period be productive of more than a certain sum settled by 
the act, it belonged, as a matter of course, to the first 
Protestant that made the discovery. No Catholic could be 
the heir at law to any estate ; but it was to pass on to the 
next Protestant heir, as if the Catholic were dead. If a 
Catholic died intestate, his son could not inherit, but his 
property was divided equally amongst his children. By 
this bill that clause was enacted which until lately operated 
with such depressing and disgusting effect, that claase 
which prevented Catholics from holding any office^ civil or 
military. By it also they were forbidden to dwell in Limerick 
or Gal way, except on certain conditions, and prevented from 
voting at elections. 

Cue would imagine that in these ferocious enactments, the 
spirit of intolerant despotism had exhausted its invention ; but 
alas! so fertile is malice, so full of merciless expedient il 
persecution, that the Irish had yet to suffer deeper and more 
bitter afflictions. Their minds were not yet sufficiently debasedi 
their consciences not sufficiently outraged, nor their property 
enough plundered, so that in 1709 the mild lawgivers of 
Queen Anne went again to their work of oppression. It was 
then enacted that Catholics should not hold an annuity for lifei 
and that the converted son of a Catholic father, by entering i 
certificate of his conversion in the court of Chancery, could 
compel the father to make a statement of his property on oath| 
and to grant him (his son) an allowance at the son's discre- 
tion. The wife of a Catholic, on turning Protestant, wu 
entitled to an increase of jointure. Catholic schoolmasters 
were ordered to be prosecuted as convicts; and a reward of 
£40. per annum was held out to every priest who, in the 
midst of this suffering and this insult, would be base enough 
to desert his unfortunate flock. Rewards were also given bj 
this act to those who would inform against the CatholM 
clergy; £50, for discovering a bishop, £20. for a common 
clergyman, and £10. for a Catholic usher. Any two jus- 
tices of the peace were empowered to enforce informatioa 
from any Catholic above eighteen yearis of ag^ under the 
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Kialtj of a year's imprisonment for refusing to answer. 
as were the bonds of civil society disregarded — thus was 
kt loose against the virtuous and the conscientious, every 
profligate ruffian who preferred idleness and perjury to in- 
dustry and honour ! thus were the bad tempted to become 
the instruments of persecution, and the best of mankind 
proscribed as their victims ! But we have not done. It 
was enacted in the same year that no Protestant could hold 
property in trust for a Catholic; and most iniquitously, 
that in any trial arising out of these statutes all the jurors 
a&otcU he Protestants. Catholics were also excluded from 
grand juries; and in any trial where the Proiestant interest, 
as it was called, was conoerned, a Catholic juror might be 
fsrsmptorily challenged. 

The house of Hanover succeeded to the throne after the 
death of Anne: but the ministers of George the First— the 
self-reputed champion of English freedom — were determined 
to persevere in her persecuting policy. In this reign a law 
was passed empowering any Protestant to seize the horse of 
a Catholic, let it be worth what it might, and keep legal 
possession of it on the payment of five pounds. Catholics 
were excluded from the petty offices of high and low con* 
stable. In Catholic towns they were obliged to provide Pro- 
testant watchmen ; and it was again enacted that Catholics 
should not vote at elections. 

George II. followed the same course of unrelenting perse- 
cution* In his reign, whatever little remnant of liberty 
remained with tlje Catholics was torn from them. They 
were prohibited from being barristers or solicitors ; and if 
a Protestant barrister or solicitor married a Catholic, he was 
subjected to all the penalties attached to Catholics. The 
priest who celebrated a marriage between a Catholic and a 
Protestant might be hanged ; and persons robbed by priva- 
teers during a war with a Catholic prince^ were indemnified 
by levies raised on the Catholics only. 

What Englishman of honest feeling, we ask, can read this 
abstract of tyrannical laws passed — not for the government, 
but — for the punishment and degradation of his fellow sub- 
jects in Ireland, without taking the business to his own 
breast, and putting to himself these questions: — If I were 
to be oppressed in the same way that those Irish Catholics 
are, oould I reverence the laws that sanction such barbari- 
tiesy or the power which administered them ? And ytt 
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people wonder that the Irish should be discontented ! — those 
Iiish who, till very lately, suffered the most galling pressure 
of the heaviest of these laws, and whose feet are yet bound 
in their lighter fetters. Some statesmen pretend to be 
astonished in the Houses of Parliament that those trouble- 
some Irish, who, according to them, have no reason to be 
unhappy, should continue to complain. The hypocrite who 
loves his place better than his country— who sacrifices his 
honesty to his selfishness — who whines about the dan^ of 
the church, while he cares not if the church were at the 
devil — who prates about the safety of the constitution, 
while, by his intolerant policy he brings the state into fearful 
jeopardy ; such a hypocrite it is who asks tohy the Irish are 
discontented. But must not that be a besotted nation which 
can listen to and not execrate the whine and cant of Buoh a 
hypocrite ? which will not raise its voice to terrify the pro* 
fiigate politician from the post for which he was so unfit? 

In the House of Commons, on the debate of the 
12th of June, 1865, on the Boman Catholic Oaths Bill, 
Mr. Disraeli commenced his speech with some vexy 
remarkable observations on the proceedings of the 
government of which Lord John Bussell was the lead- 
ing member in 1851, when the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Assumption Act was introduced by his lordship on the 
occasion of the so-called '^ Papal aggression" denounced 
by him as an '' insolent and insidious" proceeding, in 
his letter to the Bishop of Durham, of the 4th of Nov. 
1850. 

In June 1865, Mr. Disraeli and Lord John Bnssell 
are at variance on an important question afiecting 
Boman Catholic interests, feelings, and matters of con- 
science. Mr. Disraeli condemns the proceeding in 
October, 1850, which resulted in a groundless Protes- 
tant panic and a penal law against the Boman Catholio 
hierarchies both of England and Ireland in the early 
part of 1851. And yet in the latter part of October, 
1851, Mr. Disraeli and Lord John Bussell bore a 
strong resemblance to each other in their polemical 
aspects; at least as these were influenced by the " inso- 
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lent and insidions aggression of the Pope on our Pro- 
testantism" at that period. 

In the House of Commons, on the 12th of June, 
1865, Mr. Disraeli rising to oppose the Bomau Catholio 
Oaths Bill said : 

** It appears to me that the unmistakable tendency of public 
opinion in the last fevir years has been to meet all the claims 
of our fellow-subjects in a spirit of rational conciliation: and I 
ascribe that general tendency of public opinion to causes 
which at the time were calculated to lead us to believe that a 
yery different result would be brought about. I attribute 
it to those circumstances popularly known as the Papal aggres- 
sion. Those who were in the House at that time will remember 
that what happened was really so misconceived — and I may 
be permitted, speaking historically, to add so mismanaged by 
the government of the day, — that it did appear there was a 
prospect before us of a prolongation of that religious rancour 
whidi it was the hope of the great majority of the nation had 
passed away. When the prime minister of the country ap- 
peared in his place in this House and informed us, with all the 
authority of his official responsibility, that, in the opinion of 
the Government, there was a decided Pupal conspiracy against 
the liberties of Europe, and that those ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments were part and parcel of that conspiracy, it appeared to 
us all that we were approaching a period of religious exaspe- 
ration that would probably disturb and darken a society which 
we had hoped had emancipated itself from that fatal influence. 
On the contrary, our expectations were happily disappointed^ 
and the result of the event was exactly the opposite of what 
was expected. It clearly made the country much more 
tolerant than it was before, and that may be ascribed, I think, 
to this cause, that there was so unmistakable a demonstration 
of the Protestant feeling and sentiment of England, and espe- 
cially there appeared to be a sentiment so profound, so fer- 
venty and so extensive, in favour of our Protestant religion, 
that, when the hubbub was over and the excitement had 
subsided, there was a disposition to look to the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, not with distrust, but with the view to 
meet them with candour^ and, if possible^ in the spirit of con- 
ciliation." 

It wi>uld appear that Mr. Disraeli's powers of 
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memory are not bo strong as those of his imagination. 
An interval of fonrteen years is snfScient to cause a 
carious partial state of obliviousness of bis own 
opinions on a subject of grave public interest, while a 
vivid recollection of the sentiments at the same period 
of another person who is a political opponent of bis, 
on the same subject, remains in his mind in all its 
freshness. 

Lord John Russell, on the 4th of November, I860, 
addressed his letter — memorably calamitous to his 
party and his reputation — to the Bight Bev. the Bishop 
of Durham, on ** The late insolent and insidious aggres- 
sion of the Pope upon our Protestantism," strongly ex« 
pressive of his lordship's indignation. Four days later 
than the date of that letter, on the 8th of November, 
1850, Mr. Disraeli addressed a letter to the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County of Buckingham, " in repro- 
bation of the recent assault of the Court of Bome on 
the Prerogatives of our Sovereign and the Liberties of 
her Subjects," of which the following is an exact copy: 

Hughenden Manor, 8th Nov. 1850.' 

My Lord, 

I have received numerous appeals from my con- 
stituents requesting that I would co-operate with them ia 
addressing yuur Lordship, to call a meeting of the county, in 
order tliut we may express our reprobation of the recent 
assault of the Court of Bome on the prerogatives of our 
sovereign and her subjects. 

I think it very desirable that a meeting of the county 
should be called for that purpose, but as lar as I can leam 
from what reaches me, great misapprehension is afloat respeot- 
ing the circumstances, which now so violently but so justly 
excite the indignation of the country. 

Men are called on to combine, to prevent foreign inter- 
ference with the prerogatives of the Queen, and to resist 
jurisdiction by the Pope in her Majesty's Dominions. 

I3ut I have always understood, that when the present 
Lord Lieutenant arrived in his vice-royaltj he gmtfaered 
together the Romish Bishops of Ireland, addressed them as 
nobles, sought their counsel and courted their ftvour. On 
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the Tisit of her Majesty to that kingdom^ the (tame prelates 
were presented to the Queen, as if they were nobles, and 
preoedenoe was given them over the nobility and dignitaries 
of the National Church ; and it was only the other day, as I 
g beliere, that the government offered the office of visitor to 
m the Queen's Colleges to Dr. Cullen, the Pope*s Delegate, and 
r piewlo Archbishop of Armagh, and to Dr. M'Hale, the pseudo 
^ Archbishop of Tuam. 

What wonder then that his Holiness should deem himself 

at liberty to apportion England into Dioceses, to be ruled 

over by his bishops 1 And why, instead of supposing he has 

' taken * step— -'* insolent and insidious;*' should he not have 

^ assumed he was acting in strict conformity with the wishes 

of her Majesty's Government. 

The fact is, that the whole question has been surrendered, 
and decided in favour of the Pope by the present Government : 
and the ministers who recognized the Pseudo Archbishop of 
Tuam as a Peer and a Prelate, cannot object to the appoint- 
ment of a Pseudo Archbishop of Westminster, even though 
he be a CardinaL On the contrary, the loftier dignity should 
according to their precedence, rather invest His Eminence 
with a still higher patent of nobility, and permit him to take 
the wall of his Grace of Canterbury^ and the highest nobles 
of the land. 

The policy of the present government is that there should 
be no distinction between England and Ireland. 

I am therefore surprised that the Cabinet are so indignant, 
as a certain letter with which we have just been favoured, 
informed us they are. 

I have made these observations in order, that if the county 
meets, the people of Buckinghamshire may understand that 
the question, on which they will have to decide is a graver, 
deeper, and of a more comprehensive character, than in the heat 
of their laudable emotion they may perhaps suppose. 

I have the honour 

to be, my Lord, 

Your faithful servant, 
B. Disraeli. 

To the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Buckingham. 
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Can the gentleman who was member for Bncking- 
hamshire in 1851, of the name of Disraeli, exceeding 
anti-Catholic in his sentiments, be the same person who 
represents that coanty in 1865, of ** the same name but 
of a softer natnre/' in the feelings he professes to en- 
tertain towards Catholics ? 

The political career of Mr. Disraeli famishes a re- 
markable instance of the phenomena of doable con- 
sciousness and double personality, or rather of the com- 
plex notion of that rare ideal combination of characters 
seemingly entertained by a person who is not a chewer 
of opium, or a smoker of hashis, or a dreamer of dreams, 
such as spiritualists are blessed with who go in and out 
of personal identity with the same facility that a lady of 
boundless crinoline glides through a crowd or emerges 
from a narrow porch. But there is nothing so pliwt, 
compressible, and elastic as crinoline, except the con- 
science of a politician who would be in office per fas aut 
ncfas, 

LORD DERBY AND THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

Dr. Bakewell, of Hanley, a Roman Catholic supporter of 
^Ir. Beresford Hope, having commuDicated to Lord Derby 
the indignation felt by his co-religionists at the offensive 
expressions used by the noble lord in the recent debate on 
the Roman Catholic Oaths Bill, his lordship has forwarded 
the following explanation :— - 

St. James Vsquare, July 4th, 1865. 
" SiH — ^I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 2nd, inst. Absence from town during the whole of 
yesterday prevented my replying to it by return of post. I 
should be very sorry that any vote or speech of mine should 
prejudice the interests of a Conservative Candidate at the 
approaching elections; but I should be still more so if any 
expression used by me should give just cause of offence to 
any of my fellow-countrymen. Nothing undoubtedly was 
further from my thoughts on the occasion to which you refer. 
As to the vote itself, I should have been most happy, as I 
distinctly stated, to relieve the Roman Catholics from the 
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xMigation of disclaiming principles the imputation of which 
.lliey feel to be offensive to them, and from the disclaimers of 
ivhich Protestants have (very recently) been relieved ; but I 
could not consent hastily, and without knowing the feelings 
of Protestants generally^ to abrogate an oath which was intro- 
duced, and on the proposition of the highest Eoman Catholic 
authorities, as a safeguard to the Established Church. The 
government refuse to separate the two, and allow the first to 
be repealed, without the repeal of the other also; and I 
therefore feel that I had no alternative but to give what I 
admitted was a reluctant vote against the second reading 
of the bilL 

** As to the particular expression to which you refer as 
having given umbrage, any one who will do me the favour of 
looking at my speech will see that if there were anything 
offensive in the expression I am not responsible for it, but 
that I referred to it as having been a phrase which I charac- 
terized as being * more forcible than elegant,' or some such 
expression, introduced by Mr. Kennedy, a member of Par- 
liament recently returned for an Irish county, and mainly by 
the influence of the Boman Catholic clergy, and who clung 
so perseveringly to the expression that when replied to las 
having spoken of ' unlocking the lips of members,' he inter- 
rupted by saying, ' the words I used were — unmuzzle the 
senators.' Quoting his words, I followed up his metaphor. I 
certainly, however, should not have done so had I imagined 
that it would be capable of an offensive interpretation ; and 
I should greatly regret to find that it had wounded the feel- 
ings of any class of my fellow subjects. 

** You are at liberty to make any use you think fit of 
this letter.— -I am yours, &c. ** Deabt, 

*'R. H. Bakewell, Esq, M.D." 

The perplexity in which Lord Derby's desperate con- 
sistency, and the unavailing fidelity of his first love for 
a political institution, in the garb of a religious one, the 
Irish Established Church, involved Mr. Disraeli when 
he stood up, malgre lui, in the House of Commons on the 
18th of June 1865, to oppose the Oaths Bill, was ex- 
tremely and painfully obvious in the laboured and futile 
efforts made by him to make it appear that he grounded 
his opposition to Mr. Monsell's measure to a consider- 
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able extent on the deep interest lie took in the real 
welfare in the Church of Boman Catholics. He said:*^ 

The right. Hon. gentleman, (Mr/ MonBell) now asks qb to 
repeal the Roman Catholic oath. The Roman Catholic oathy 
as it now exists, contains nothing which a gentleman might not 
take. No one can for a moment pretend that a gentleman of 
the highest honour and nicest feeling might not take it» and 
if I were a Roman Catholic I would never have hesitated for 
a moment to take that oath, though I might approye another 
form of oath. Still I could not find in the oath as it ezutt 
at present any obstacle to my taking my seat in this House. 
When you come to the question of taking an oath to the Con* 
stitution, difficulties immediately arise. Fart of that Consti- 
tutiun is the Church. We have in this House a great manr 
questions discussed and a great many motions made by which 
the interests of the Church and what I hold to be the consti- 
tutional privileges of the Church are called in question, and 
we have contended — I among others haye contended-^ 
against anything that diminishes the status of the Estab- 
lished Church in our constitutional system; but I have not 
done that because I think that — to use a vulgar phrase 
which is often thrown at our beads, '^the Church is in 
danger.'* 

*'If you ask me whether I think that the Established 
Church depends for its security upon any oaths that can bs 
taken in any place, I candidly confess that I should have yery 
little confidence in the future of the Established Church of 
this country if it depended upon these oaths. I do not think 
that the Established Church in this country depends at all 
upon these oaths. Nor can I take that yiew of the 
Established Church in Ireland, which, to my astonishment, 
is sometimes taken even by its friends. It is sometimes 
spoken of as a weak institution, and one which is in great 
peril. I think it a strong institution. (Hear). I have no 
doubt that from the causes which I have indicated the 
Established Church in both countries will flourish and will 
increase in influence and authority. But if you ask me what 
will be the consequence at this time, especially in the fiuM of 
the motions that have been made in this House, of the 
associations which are still formed in Ireland, and of the 
feeling prevalent upon these matters throughout the country 
generally, of Parliament coming forward and agreeing to the 
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amission of language which was certainly introdaced, and 
fonnally introduced, into these documents with a view, if not 
Df defending the Established Church, at least of showing 
that the Parliament of England was resolved to recognise 
and maintain its authority — if you ask me what will be the 
consequences of such action in England, I reply that I believe 
they will be important and disastrous, especially to Roman 
GSatholics themselves. (Hear, hear.) I believe that it is a 
course which will be more calculated to revive that religious 
rancour which it has been the object of our policy for more 
than a quarter of a century to mitigate, to lead to exacerba- 
tion of feeling upon these matters, and to give authority to 
those unfounded statements which are often made with 
regard to the conduct and objects of Soman Catholics than 
any other that could be pursued. Under these circumstances 
I can have no hesitation as to the course which I shall 
pursue. I support the motion of my hon. and learned friend 
for the retention of these words, and I do so, not because 
I believe that their retention is necessary ior the main- 
tenance of what is, next to the Throne, the strongest institu- 
tion in the country, but because I believe that if there is 
created in the country a general opinion that Parliament has 
formally renounced its allegiance to the Established Church 
of this country, such a sentiment of alarm, and perhaps of 
indignation, will be excited that that policy which I have 
always supported, and wish to support — namely, meeting the 
religious claims of our Boman Catholic fellow-countrymen in 
a spirit of rational conciliation— -will be greatly obstructed 
and endangered.'' 

Nevertheless, Mr. Disraeli is the lieutenant of a leader who 
has no description of Borne, better calculated to conciliate 
Catholic support, than that in which he holds it forth as 
<Hhe plague-spot of Italy." If Rome were, indeed, the 
plague-spot of Italy, as Lord Derby would have his country- 
men believe, she could hardly have a more suitable rampart 
than that which Mr. Disraeli has provided for her — the Irish 
Church establishment. It was in attempting to breach this 
providential rampart of the Papacy that the Irish Catholics, 
by allying themselves for the attack with politicians who ex- 
clude Mr. Disraeli's friends from power, have helped, as that 
gentleman alleges, to destroy the temporal, and nearly to 
destroy the spiritual, power of the Pope. ^* Thirty years 
ago,** says Mr. Disraeli, ''Soman Catholic interests made a 
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partnership with modern Liberalism, the object of which wis 
the destruction of the Established Charch in Ireland. * * 
What, he might ask his colleagues, had been the effect of the 
alliance upon their Church ? They had destroyed or en- 
dangered the temporal power, and in some degree endangered 
the spiritual power, of that ancient throne, the fall of which 
he should, for the sake of European peace, and for the con- 
siderations connected with this country, greatly deplore.** 
This reads, we need not say, like double dealing, and is so 
beyond a doubt; but it is trash with a design, and the design is 
worth uncovering. Mr. Disraeli totally disayows eyerythiog 
bordering on Protestant partizanship. We can hardly My 
that he stands forward as the impartial and unbiassed arbiter 
between cotiflicting creeds and Churches, for he professes 
throughout an affectionate leaning towards the creed in whioh 
he does not believe, and the Church of which he is not a 
member. For his own part, it is only in the hypothetictl 
character of ** an enlightened Roman Catholic," that he cin 
bring himself to discuss the question. He assures his Roman 
Catholic colleagues that he honours their ancient faith and 
venerable creed to whioh they adhere. He is a firm friend 
both to the temporal and spiritual power of '*an ancient 
throne," and thinks it much ** to be regretted** that events 
should have impaiied the stability of either. 

When Sir John Gray and Alderman Dillon bronght 
forward in the Dublin Corporation, the question of the 
grievanco of obnoxious oaths affecting Boman Catholics, 
they were, of course, very well aware that was only one 
of many grievances under which Boman Catholics 
labour in these countries, and that one not the wont 
of the old remnants of penal law barbarity that still dis- 
grace the statute book and the character of British rule. 
It was one, however, so obviously unjust, useless, and 
indefensible, that it appeared to them impossible it could 
be opposed and defeated by any party in parliament. 

In that opinion they have been mistaken, and should 
not be sorry for having been so. No doubt they cheer- 
I'uUy accept all the consequences of Lord Derby's 
Buccessful opposition to it, accept all the obligations 
the rejection of that one remnant of penal law barbarity 
imposes on them, and ought to impose, I will add, on 
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irory man who reverences good goyernment, who hates 
injnstice done, maintained, or defended in the name of 
Miligion. They must feel on this subject as the adTO« 
Bates of reform felt when the Doke of Wellington, nn« 
EMrtimately for his fame and claim to the character of a 
vise statesman, made his ill-advised declaration, ^^ that 
no parliamentary reform was needed in those countries, 
and that no such measure could ever have his sane* 
tion." 

November the 2nd, 1830, the Duke of Wellington 
made his unfortunate declaration in the House of Peers, 
that the representative system of the country could not 
be improved, and that he was determined to oppose any 
measure of reform that might be brought forward. In 
fourteen days from that time the Duke of Wellington 
had ceased to be prime minister, and Lord Grey was his 
successor. 

The advocates of a small measure of reform became 
immediately the advocates of a large one ; not one 
rotten borough was abolished, but the whole rotten 
borough system at one fell swoop was swept away. 

So shall it be with all remnants of penal code barba* 
rity, not one portion of it, but all the unrepealed penal 
laws affecting the cousciences, the feelings, and the in* 
terests of Boman Catholics, material, moral, and intel* 
lectual ; they shall continually be forced on the atten* 
tion of parliament and with such renewed importunity 
and evidence of determination to have just demands 
conceded, as must convince even Lord Derby, they 
cannot be resisted. Insolently and unjustly as the 
Catholic members of parliament were recently dealt with 
by his lordship in his speech against the oaths bill, 
when he expatiated on the dangers to the Irish Estab- 
lished Church, of ^^ unmuzzling the Catholic senators,'* 
and enlarged on that happy idea of likening Boman 
Catholic representatives to dogs, it would be dangerous 
to the sacred interests of Protestant truth, to allow at 
large; still not less arrogantly have they been dealt 
mtii by his lordship in his more recent reference to 
the same subject, in his letter purporting to explain 
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away the offensive language he had need in the House 
of Peers on that occasion. 

It remains for Boman Catholics to take advantage of 
the blunder of Lord Derby in 1865, as the Beformers 
did of that of the Duke of Wellington in 1880, to set on 
foot an agitation not for the redress of a single grievancet 
but for all the wrongs they have too long endured, but 
are now resolved shall endure no longer with peace to 
any party or advantage or security to the interests of 
England at home or abroad. 

That agitation must be for the removal of eveiy 
vestige of Penal Law, oppression, and injustice. The 
most important disabilities and grievances are here re- 
ferred to in the order of their importance. 

1. The 10th of George lY. Chap. 7, of 1829, called 
" An act for the relief of his majesty's Boman Catholic 
subjects," has re-enacted or rendered more stringent 
numerous remnants of the old code of penal laws which 
have been elsewhere specified in this work. The worst 
of them are to be found in the 28th, 29th, 80th, Slst, 
S2nd, 88rd, 84th, 85th, and 86th, sections of that relief 
act of 1829. These sections are fraught with more 
crying injustice and intolerable tyranny than all the 
others : they outlaw the members of the Beligious Or- 
ders in Great Britain ; they not only deprive them of the 
right of existence in their native land, and of all legal 
rights to property, to civil as well as religious liberty, 
but subject them to the penalty of transportation, and 
make their return to their own country after removal 
from it — a felony. 

A recent decision of the Law Chancellor of Ireland 
places the members of religious orders in this countxy 
in the category of outlaws, who have no claim to legal 
protection, to a status in society, or the enjoyment of 
civil rights. 

The country had almost forgotten, until this judgment 
was delivered, that the Emancipation Act of 1829—* 
which enables Catholic gentlemen to enter Parliamenti 
to sit on the judicial bench, and to compete for almost 
all other places of honour and emolument in the state 
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• — was an act of disfranchisement for all subjects, who, 
however loyal and otherwise deserving, shonld dare 
thenceforward to exercise the rights of Christian con- 
science b; professing the observance of the Gospel 
Goonselsy as reduced to a practical system in monastic 
life. Such a law of the British legislature is antichris- 
tian in principle, an ordinance of unmerited persecution, 
a dark stain on the charter of Catholic liberties, and, as 
to any real effect on Conscience, neither to be respected 
nor obeyed. 

Sach are the Sections of the Boman Catholic Belief 
Act of 1829 which outlaw the members of the religious 
orders of the United Kingdom. 

It is very extraordinary that persons of intelligence 
and education, members of the Boman Catholic Church, 
and even professional men belonging to it in Ireland, 
throughout the country, who have been consulted by 
persons in matters relating to the disposal of money 
for charitable or pious uses by bequest, appear to be 
entirely ignorant of the act that no legacy is valid, of 
money bequeathed to a member of a religious order for 
purposes connected with the maintenance of his order 
either specified in writing in a will, or merely left to 
him by name, for instance thus expressed — '^ I bequeath 
the sum of one hundred pounds to the Beverend John 
Jones, of No. 85 Dominick Street." Although no 
purpose of applying this money to the maintenance of 
the Dominican Order, of which the Bev. John Jones 
is a member, is specified in the will, nevertheless if it 
can be proved in a court of equity on the examination 
of the Bev. John Jones that the testator had left that 
money to him in trust for a pious use in connexion 
with the maintenance of a religious order, and by word 
of mouth or by message sent to him by the testator, 
that the bequest of £100 had been made to him for 
that object, the bequest would be illegal. Within a 
period of four or five months the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland has not only declared from the Bench that such 
was the law of the land, but he has acted on it, and 
declared a bequest so made in trust to the Beverend Mr* 
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Conway, a member of the Dominican Order, was void 
and of no effect. 

Such is the effect of the Clanses in the Belief Act of 
1829, and of a similar Clause in the Charitable 
Bequests Act of 1844, which outlaws members of the 
religious orders in Ireland and deprives them of all 
civil rights. Till those iniquitous Clauses be repealed 
there can be no pause in agitation. 

2. The Act 7 and 8 Victoria 97, " An Act for the 
more effectual application of Charitable Donations and 
Bequests in Ireland'' of 1844, has two Clauses, the 15th 
and 16th, carefully concocted for the purposes of bigotiy 
and hostility to the Boman Catholic Church and 
religion. 

This Act recites the insufficiency for the security of 
Bequests of two previous Acts '^ for the better discovery 
of Charitable Donations and Bequests," one of the 
Srd year of George III., and the other the 40th year of 
George III., and the repeal of said Acts. 

By this new Act a Commission is appointed, con- 
sisting of the Master of the Bolls, the Cluef Baron of 
the Exchequer, and the Judge of the Prerogative Court 
for the time being presiding in the several Irish Courts, 
together with ten other proper and discreet persons 
appointed by her majesty in council, of which ten 
persons five and not more than five shall at all times be 
persons professing the Boman Catholic Beligion, who 
shall constitute a body politic and corporate by the 
name of '^The Commissioners of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests for Ireland." 

To this body the power is given by Sections 2 and 12 
of sueing and recovering concealed or misapplied 
Bequests, and applying the same to the objects and 
purposes of testators. 

The 6th Clause provides that the considerations of 
all charitable bequests in which any question shall ariBS 
before the Commissioners concerning the usages or 
discipline of the Established Church of England and 
Ireland, or of any nonconformist body, shall he referred 
to a Committee of the Commissioners who are protestants: 
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nd in like manner, that the consideration of all charita- 
»le donations and bequests and of matters relating to 
hem in which any question shall arise before the 
Uommissioners concerning the usages or discipline of 
he Church of Borne, shall be referred to a committee of 
laid (Commissioners consisting of Eoman Catholio 
oiembers of said Commission, and whenever any reference 
>r intended specification of any usage or discipline of 
^e Church of Bome is made in a bequest but has not 
been defined with legal certainty in the will creating 
Aie trust, the same shall be referred to the special 
committee above mentioned, who shall certify to the 
(Commissioners at large who the parties are who are 
luly entitled according to the usages, discipline, and 
intentions of said Church to take the benefit of such 
charitable bequests with a view to the due administra- 
tion of the trust according to the true intent and mean- 
ing of the donor: ^'And the Commissioners shall 
receive every such certificate as evidence of the facts 
certified, and shall give effect to such donation, devise 
or bequest accordingly so far as the same may lawfully be 
executed according to the provisions of the act : pro- 
vided always that nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to limit or affect the jurisdiction of any Court 
of Law or Equity." 

A great deal of error prevails in the minds of persons 
outside the legal profession, respecting bequests made 
for what are turned pious uses. For the court of 
Chancery, or any judge thereof, sitting at Chambers in 
exercise of the jurisdiction created by the English 
Charitable Trusts act of 1853, on the application of the 
Attorney General or any authorized person on the part 
of the Board of Charity Commissioners for England and 
Wales, to apply the portion of the property bequeathed 
for lawful charitable purposes, to the trusts declared 
by the Testator and the residue of the charitable bequests, 
for purposes which are held to be superstitious, in lieu 
of these shall bo applied to charitable purposes, which 
are legal for the benefit of persons professing the 
Boman Catholic Beligion ; as the said Judge in 
11 
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Cliancorv, or the said Board of Commissioners may 
determine, under such circumstances, to be most just. 

It is very commonly and erroneously supposed in 
Ireland that bequests for such purposes, for instance, as 
[Masses for the repose of souls, is invalid. This error 
is to some extent attributable to an act 23 and 24 
Vict. ch. 184 entitled : '^ An act to amend the Law 
regarding Roman Catholic charities," passed in 1860. 

The operation of that act, however, ^'concerning 
charities relating to or connected with the Roman 
Catholic Religion," extends only to England and 
Wales. 

The 1st Clause provides that charitable bequests, for 
lawful purposes, shall not be invalidated by the addition 
of unlawful ones, or trusts that are held to be illegal, 
being deemed superstitious, but that the whole amount 
of property bequeathed may be apportioned and applied 
to lawful charitable purposes, unto charities in connec- 
tion with the religion of the testator that are lawful. 
In such cases, bequests deemed superstitious shall 
be lawful. Hence, the law relating to charitable and 
pious bequests is not the same in Ireland as it is in 
England. In the act now in force for the regolation 
of matters relating to charitable bequests in Ireland, 
there are two Clauses, which operate injuriously to the 
intentions of Testators of the Roman Catholic Church 
in regard to the bequests for charitable and pious uses. 

The 15th section of the Irish charitable Bequests 
act of 1844, — (7 and 8 Vict. ch. 97) provides that no 
person shall have the power of bequeathing property of 
any kind by Will, or disposing of the same by deed — 
in trust for building, enlarging, upholding or famishing 
any chapel or place of religious worship, of persons pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic Religion, of any religions 
order, and that nothing in that act '^ shall be constraed 
to render lawful any donation or bequest to or in fitvonr 
of any religious order, community or society of the 
Church of Rome bound by monastic or religions towi, 
or to, or in favour of any member or members thereoL" 
&c. &c. &c. 
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The 1 Gth section of the same act (6 and 7 Vict. ch. 97) 
enacts, ^^that after the passing of that act, no Donation, 
Devise, or Bequest for pious and charitable uses in Ireland, 
shall be valid to create or convey any estate in lands, tene- 
ments, &c., for such uses, unless the deed will, or other 
instrument containing the same, shall be duly executed three 
calendar months at least before the death of the person 
executing the same, and unless every such deed or instrument, 
not being a will, shall be duly registered in the office for 
roistering deeds in the city of Dublin; another three calendar 
months after the execution thereof.'' 

Till both clansos of the act for " Application of cha- 
ritable Donations and bequests in Ireland" bo repealed, 
there can be no panse in agitation. 

3. The Irish Roman Catholic Relief Bill of 1793, 
repealed some of the most barbarous of the penal laws 
relating to mixed marriages. It ceased to be a capital 
felony for a priest to solemnize a marriage of a Oatholic 
with a Protestant. But the iniquitous character of the 
provisions of that act invalidating marriages between 
Protestants who had made any declaration of being such, 
or done any overt act that afforded evidence of it within 
a period of twelve months of the date of such marriages, 
such as attending a Protestant place of worship, or con- 
forming to any religious nsage or rite of the Protestant 
Church, and Catholics remained unchanged, and con- 
tinues so to be, as the unfortunate victim of Major 
Yelverton's profligacy knows to the cost of her peace of 
znind, her conjugal rights and principles. 

It is true that in 1883 a statute was passed for the 
repeal of some old acts prohibiting certain marriages by 
Koman Catholic clergymen, (3 & 4 William IV., c. 102). 
But though ecclesiastics were relieved from liabilities 
incurred by offences previously dealt with as felonies, the 
great evil above referred to remained untouched by the 
repeal of some of those marriage acts above mentioned, 
which Acts have been referred to at length elsewhere. 

The A ct 3rd George I. chapter 8, made it a capital 
felony for a Roman Catholic priest to marry two Pro- 
testants, or a Protestant and a Roman Catholic. 
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The act 10th of Goorgo II. chap. 13, declared mar- 
riniros l»otwoon Protestants solemnized by a Roman 
C'citholii' priest void, and imposed heavy penalties on 
llio otVoniliutr priest. 

The act iVinJ Geor«re III. chap. 21, allowed Protes- 
tants and Eoman Catholics to marry, such marriages 
hciiiir solemnized by Protestant clergymen, without cen- 
Biiro or penalty being thereby incurred. 

The act l)ord George III. chap. 21, did away with all 
penalties and disabilities for solemnizing marriages of 
Protestants and Koman Catholics, provided the marriage 
was not tirst solemnized bv a Soman Catholic priest. 

IW the Act Srd and 4th' of William IV. Chapter 4, so 
inni'h of the rigorous enactments against Bomaa 
C'atliolie priests for solemnizing mixed marriages were 
ri'iHaled as those of the Gth of Anne Chapter 16, the 
P2th of George I. Chapter 8, the 23rd of George IL 
Chapter 21, which makes it felony for Boman Caiholifl 
Clergymen to celebrate marriages between Catholics and 
Protestants. 

i>ut this very partial Belief Act of William IV!. 
Chapter 4, was not intended to afifect marriages prior to 
ni't while repealing others, nor to make valid marriage 
ceremonies not valid by existing laws, nor to xepeal 
existing enactments against marriages in such oases aa 
those of Major Yelverton, a professing Protestant, within 
twelve months of the date of marriage with a Boman 
Catholic lady. 

Till that iniquitous state of the law which regulates 
maiTiages between Catholics and Protestants, and leaves 
it in the power of Protestant libertines to repudiate 
Catholic wives in such circumstances as those of the 
invalidated marriage of Major Yelverton with Miss 
Lougworth, there should bo no pause in agitation. 

4. The Boman Catholics of Ireland, who constitute the 
great majority of the inhabitants of the country, are vir- 
tually denied the right of freedom of education, and 
practically shut out from all state countenance and sup- 
port; for the University established by them, Protestants, 
who form not a fourth part of the population^ are in 
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lossession of a University which enjoys not only the 
jountenancey patronage, and protection of the state, but 
m income which it derives from its bounty of nearly 
leventy thousand a year. 

The Boman CathoKo University derives no support 
Erom the State. It has been denied a charter. Its 
degrees are not recognized by those superior institutions 
of the realm which have patronage and preferments 
at their disposal. Henceforth the humble supplication 
of a charter for that University timidly addressed to the 
legislature must assume the character, tone, and 
dignified spirit of a just demand that could not be 
denied by a government who set a value on the disposi- 
tions of a people who when ruled with justice had 
benefits to be grateful and loyal for. 

Till such time as a charter be conferred on the 
Catholio University there can be no pause in agita- 
tion. 

Let it be borne in mind that on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1847, " A Bill for the further repeal of enact- 
ments imposing pains and penalties upon Her Majesty's 
Boman Catholic subjects on account of their religion, 
was prepared and brought in by Mr, Watson, Lord John 
Manners, and Mr. Escott.*' The preamble recites the 
existence of eight penal laws against Catholics left 
unrepealed by the Relief Bill of 1829, the further 
repeal of act in the eighth year of Queen Victoria, and 
the subsequent one in the tenth year of the same reign. 

This bill contained a clause for the repeal of the pro- 
visions of 10 George IV. c. 7, prohibiting Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics, or members of monastic orders, 
from performing the rites of their Church, except within 
their churches, or wearing the habits of their orders ; 
and also prohibiting laymen from being present in any 
place of worship other than that of the Established 
Church, wearing the insignia or any peculiar habit of 
their office. 

The Bill was rejected by a majority of 89. 

5. It is not by doing away with a single formula of 
an offensive test^ an obnoxious oath (such as that which 
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Mr. Monsell lately endeaTonred to accomplish) injorions 
to the faith aod iusulting to the feelings of Boxnan 
Catholics who are members of Parliament, that the 
multifarious grievances are to be got rid of, which Sir 
John Gray and Alderman Dillon so ably made the public 
coDversant with in the Dublin corporation, the monster 
grievance of fematical hostility to Catholicism, displayed 
in every obnoxious oath and offensive test imposed on 
Ptoman Catholics in municipal institutions, in various 
places of trust and offices of state, and oaths injurious 
to the faith of Catholics, exacted from the Protestant 
occupants of the highest posts in the government. 

Such, for instance, as that oath in which each in- 
coming viceroy swears that the religion of the people 
he is sent to rule over in this land — is *^ SupentUioui 
and Idolatrous !** 

Protestant members of Parliament who are called on 
to swear that the faith of their Roman Catholic fellow 
members, fellow subjects, and fellow men, is damnable 
and idolatrous, is that which a very large number of 
them believe it is not. The Protestant Viceroys of 
Ireland, Lord Chancellors, and some other of the 
highest dignitaries of State, who are called on when 
they assume these exalted positions to swear the 
religion of the people, whose well-being, whose best and 
dearest interests are committed to their charge, is 
idolatrous and superstitious, are required in most 
instances, I feel entirely convinced, to do violence to 
their principles as well as to their feelings. 

Till Protestants are relieved from the wrong done to 
them by requiring such oaths to be taken by them, 
tbcro should bo no pause in the new agitation for the 
repeal of the last remnants of Penal Law injustice. 

The Catholic peoplo of Ireland, with an earnestness 
and energy of puri)ose, voice, and will, if I am not 
c><(rcgiously mistaken, that have been unknown since the 
disappearance and the downfall of the power of 
O'Connoll, will demand the abrogation of the laws 
^vllich impose those mischievous and most useless 
toists. 
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6. It is not necessary here to enter into a detailed 
ftccoont of the '^ Act to prevent the Assumption of cer- 
tain Ecclesiastical Titles in respect of places in the 
United Kingdom," 14 and 15 Vict. chap. 60. (August 
1851.) That has been done elsewhere in this work. 
Bnt it is essential to a due understanding of the addi- 
tional rigour of the legislation against ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of the Church of Eome of the 24th section 
of the Emancipation Act of 1829, by the new enact- 
ment of the 14th and 15th of Yict. chap. 60, against 
the assumption of ecclesiastical titles of 1851, to direct 
attention to the following clauses in the last named 
act. 

In the preamble it is stated that as Boman Catholic 
ecclesiastics had assumed the titles of archbishops and 
bishops of pretended sees or dioceses and proyinces^ 
under colour of an alleged authority given to them for 
that purpose by certain briefs, rescripts, or letters apos- 
tolic from the See of Eome, and particularly by a cer- 
tain brief, rescript, or letter apostolical, purporting to 
have been given at Bome, on the 29th of September^ 
1850. And whereas by the act (of 1829) 10 Geo. IV. 
chap. 7, sect. 24, after reciting that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of England, the Protestant Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland, had the exclusive right 
settled and established by law, to assume the name, 
style, and title of archbishop or bishop of any see, and 
the dean of those Established Churches in England or 
Ireland, the name, style, of dean — any person not 
duly authorized who should assume such title should 
forfeit a sum of £100. And whereas it may be 
doubted whether the said 24th clause of the act of 
1829, extends to the assumption of the title of 
archbishop or bishop of a pretended see, city, place or 
territory, or that of dean of any pretended deanery in 
England or Ireland, not being the see, or province, or 
diocese of any archbishop or bishop, or the deanery of 
any dean recognised as such by law: but in fact an 
attempt to establish, under colour of authority from 
the See of Bome, such pretended sees, dioceses or 
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deaneries, and therefore illegal : and whereas it is eX" 
]>0(liont to prohibit the assumption of such titles within 
the United Kingdom, it was therefore enacted : — 

Sec. 1. — That all such briefs, rescripts, or letters 
apostolical, and all jurisdiction, authority, and titles 
conferred thereby, are deemed unlawful and void. 

Sec. 2. — That persons procuring, publishing, or 
putting in force any such brief or instrument purport* 
ing to constitute prelates of any pretended sees within 
our United Kingdom, not duly authorized by law to 
assume such titles in any place whatsoever, shall forfeit 
for every such offence £100. at the suit of any person 
in one of the superior courts of law, '' with the consent 
of Her Majesty's Attorney General or of Her Majesty's 
Advocate in Scotland, as the case may be." 

This act, worse than a legislative crime — a blunder- 
would have been infinitely worse and far more wicked 
if the last Tory Lord Chancellor, — Lord Derby's Tory 
Chancellor, Lord Chelmsford — had succeeded in giving 
any private informer the unqualified right of prosecuting 
prelates of the Roman Catholic Church for a violation 
of the second clause of this act. 

The consent of the Attorney General to any such 
prosecution on the part of a private informer, as re- 
quired by the terms of the second clause, in point of 
fact nullified the monstrous insolence and intended 
wrong of Lord Chelmsford's original amendment. 

But even as this act exists on the statute book, if it 
were put in operation, and capable of being carried 
fully and rigorously into effect, the Catholic religion 
could not be carried on without results that would 
justify a people in proceeding to measures that would 
bo incompatible with peace and order, or the reverence 
for government that any people ought to feel who were 
ruled with justice. 

A law that is so opposed to the rights of religions 
liberty as this Act is, that would render it impossible 
to administer the government of the Boman Catholic 
Church in the United Kingdom if it were pat into 
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dperation, ought not to be suffered to remain on the 
Btatute book. 

Spanish slave law jurisprudence has an axiom that 
applies to the jurisprudence of all Christian countries. 
Iaws which haye no executive principle in them, which 
are so flagrantly cruel and unjust as to be inopera- 
tive, are noil and void, and binding on no man's con* 
idence. 

In the new agitation which Lord Derby's late 
declaration against the removal of a single remnant of 
the InfiEmQOUs Penal Code shall have inaugurated, the 
interests of true religion, of perfect liberty of con- 
science, and Christian charity, demand there should be 
no pause. «i]^e«e^^«/t^ ^^.--^A^^^^^^ 

Till such time as Ase^ are abrogated, no good man 
should desire there should be a pause in agitation. 

The circumstances must not be forgotten in which 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill had its origin. 

In 1850 the Conservative champions of the Protes- 
tant Church in England set up the old Cromaboo cry 
of their party, " The Church is in danger !" on the 
occasion of Dr. Wiseman assuming the title of Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, and twelve other Roman 
Catholic prelates taking the titles of bishops in Eng- 
land. 

The intimation of this new arrangement of Roman 
Catholic Church Government, which in no respect or 
degree interfered with that of the Established Protes- 
tant Church government, was made the 7th of October, 
1850. 

The violent commotion which was the result of the 
outcry against the so-called Papal Aggression on the 
part of the leaders of the Conservative party called forth 
a communication from the new Bishop of Birmingham, 
Dr. UUathorne, addressed to the Times, dated 22 
October, 1850, explaining the harmless nature of the 
recent arrangements of the Roman Catholic authorities 
for the government of their Church. 

The dates of documents are very important in the 
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consideration of the question of the Papal Aggression 
and the Protestant Church panic of this period. 

The letter of Dr. Ullathorne had the effect only of 
increasing the violence of the leaders of the Conserva- 
tive party, who were regarded as the champions of the 
Established Church. Their denunciations of ''the 
Pope and his aggression " became more vehement, vio- 
lent, and virulent than they had yet been. At this 
Btage of the now No Popery phrenzy, Lord John Bus- 
BcU thought it was prudent and politic and practicable 
to take the wind out of the sails of Conservative 
fanaticism. Out came the letter of his lordship to 
the Bishop of Durham, the 4th of November, 1850, 
and four days later out came the letter of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Disraeli to the Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Buckingham, dated November 8th, which commences 
with the following paragraph : 

" My Lord, — I have received numerous appeals from 
my constituents requesting that I would co-operate 
with them in addressing your lordship, to call a meet- 
ing of the county, in order that we may express our 
reprobation of the recent assault of the Court of Bome 
on the prerogatives of our sovereign^ and the liberties 
of her subjects." 

So by Mr, Disraeli's own showing he had been neces- 
sarily for several days previously to the date of his 
letter, the 8th of November, 1850, in communication 
with his constituents on the subject of "the Papal 
agf^a-ession," which he states was then " so violently but 
BO justly exciting the indignation of the country." 

But although Mr. Disraeli had been receiving 
" numerous appeals" from his constituents " in repro- 
bation of the assault of the Court of Bome on the 
Church of England and the prerogatives of our sove- 
reign, and the liberties of her subjects, he did not 
comi)ly with the urgent prayer of those appeals to have 
a county indignation meeting called till sufficient time 
had been given to the letter of Lord John BusseU to 
the Bishop of Durham to have it held responsible for 
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all the after consequences of that absurd agitation 
which even Mr. Disraeli has recently condemned in his 
speech against Mr. Monsell's Oath Bill> the 12th June^ 
1865. 
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APPENDIX. 
No. 1. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES ASSUMPTION ACT OF 1851, 
AND SO CALLED PAPAL AQOBESSION. 

In Angnst, 1850, the late Dr. Wiseman was summoned 
to Kome by the present Pope to consult on the re-estab- 
lishment of the English Catholic hierarchy, and on the 
20th of September following, the apostolic letter, pro- 
claiming that the hierarchy was established was issned. 
It was on that occasion that Dr. Wiseman was raised to 
the dignity of cardinal. The first step taken by Cardinal 
Wiseman in relation to that measare of the Pontiff, 
called forth a dentlnciation not only of it, but also of the 
rites of the Boman Catholic Church, as superstitious 
mummeries, on the part of Lord John Bussell, unfortu- 
nately for his fame, not hkely to be forgotten. But as 
it is not so often recalled as it ought to be, it is now laid 
before my readers. 

LORD JOHN EUSSELL'S LETTER 
To the Bishop of Durham on Papal Affgrasum, 

My dear Lord, — I agree with you in consideriDg ^ the late 
ogfYr(\s8ion of the Pope upon Protestantism,'* as ** insoUnl and 
insidious,^' and I therefore feel as indignant <u you eon do 
upon the subject, 

I not only promoted to the utmost of my power the 
claims of the Roman Catholics to all civil rights, but I 
tliought it right and even desirable that the ecclesiastical 
system of the Roman Catholics should be the means of giving 
iiistructiun to the numerous Irish immigrants in London and 
elsewhere, who without such help would have btsen left in 
heathen ignorance* 
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Thi» might have been done, however, without any such 
innovation as that which we have now seen. It is impossible 
to confound the recent measures of the Pope with the division 
of Scotland into Dioceses by the episcopal Church, or the 
arrangement of districts in England by the Wesleyan Con- 
ference. 

There is an assumption of power in all the documents 
which have cwne from Rome — a pretension to supremacy over 
the reabn of England, and a claim to the sole and undivided 
sway, which is inconsistent with the Queen's supremacy, with 
the rights of our bishops and oletgy, and with the spiritual 
independence of the nation, as asserted even in Eoman Catho- 
lic times. 

I confess however that my alarm is not equal to my in- 
dignation. 

Even if it shall appear that the ministers and servants of 
the Pope in this country have not transgressed the law, I feel 
persuaded that we are strong enough to repel any outward 
attacks. The liberty of Protestantism has been enjoyed too 
long in England to allow of any successful attempt to impose 
a foreign yoke upon our minds and consciences. No foreign 
jHrince or potentate will be permitted to fasten his fetters upon 
a nation which has so long and so nobly vindicated its right 
to freedom of opinion, civil, political, and religious. 

Upon this subject then, I will only say that the present 
Btate of the law shall be carefully examined, and the propri- 
ety of adopting any proceedings with reference to the reeenft 
assumption of power, deliberately considered. 

There is a danger, however, which alarms me much more 
than any aggresuon of a foreign Sovereign. 

Clergymen of our own Church, who have subscribed the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and acknowledged in explicit terms the 
Queen's supremacy, have been the most forward in leading 
their flocks, •* step by step, to the very verge of the preci- 
pice." The honour paid to saints, the claim of infallibility 
for the Church, the superstitious use of the sign of the cross, 
the muttering of the Liturgy so as to disguise the language 
in which it is written, the recommendation of auricular con- 
fession and the administration of penance and absolution — all 
these things are pointed out by clergymen of the Cliurch of 
England as worthy of adoption, and are now openly repre- 
hended by the Bishop of London in his Charge to the clergy 
of his diocese. What, then, is the danger to be appre- 
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liended from a foreign prince of no great power, compared 
to the danger within the gates from the unworthy sons of 
the Church of England herself? 

I have little hope that the propounders and framers of 
the innovations, will desist from their insidious course. But 
I rely with confidence on the people of England, and I will 
not bate a jot of heart or hope so long as the glorious prindplei 
and the Immortal Martyrs of the Reformation shall be hdd in 
reverence hy the great mass of a nation which looks toiih eon* 
tempt on the mummeries of superstition, and with scorn at the 
laborious endeavours which are now mciking to confine tkt 
intellect and enslave the soul. 

I remain with great respect, &c., 

Downing-street, Nov. 4, 1850. J. Russell. 

Lord John Rnssell's letter to the Bishop of Durham 
was followed by '* The Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption 
Act," of August 1851, 14th and 15th of Qtleen Victoria, 
chap. 60, containing four clauses. The 1st clause of 
that act of stupendous folly provides that any Soman 
Catholic assuming the style or title of any bishopi 
or archbishop, of any see in the United Kingdom, to 
which he has no legal claim, shall pay a fine of j£600. 
for each offence. 

The 2nd clause provides that any person who shall 
procure, or publish, within the United Kingdom^ any 
bull, brief, or rescript, for the purpose of constituting 
any such archbishop or bishop of a pretended Bee, to 
which he is not legally entitled, shall pay a fine of 
£100. 

The undoing of the mischief of the proscription of the 
religious orders in the Belief Act of 1829, and of the 
absurd Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Act, of August 
1851, remains to be accomplished by some enlightened 
statesman. Perhaps the honour of such an achieve- 
ment is reserved for Mr. GladstonCi the opponent of the 
latter measure in all its stages. 
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APPENDIX. 

No. 2. 

*' THE SEOBBT OATH OF THE JESUITS," 

AUeged hy Alderman Bonsall, of the Corporation of 
Dvhlin, to exist, and to be found duly authenticated 

in works of authority. 

" The secret oath of the Jesuits/* is a pious fraud of 
recent origin, published in a new edition of the English 
yersion of the ** Monita Secreta Societas Jesu," (first 
published in Latin in Germany in 1612), "the thirtieth 
thousand," published by Seeley, Burnside and Seeley, 
London, in 16mo, 1848. 

In Saunders' Dublin News Letter, of the 20th of 
March, 1865, we find a report of a meeting of the corpo- 
ration held on the 18th of March, to consider a peti- 
tion to parliament for the abolition of obnoxious quali- 
fication oaths; on that occasion all the consenrative 
members of the municipal council were absent. The 
Lord Mayor, who presided over the meeting, in violation 
of the rules of that council, and in opposition to the 
wishes of all the members present, insisted on reading a 
document emanating from a meeting of the conservative 
members held outside of counciFs place of assemblage 
on the 18th of May. 

The following is a copy of the document referred to. 

At a meeting of tbe Conservative members of the Dublin 
Corporation, held at No. 3, Dame-street, on the 13th day of 
March, 1865— 

Alderman Bonsall in the Chair. 

It was unanimously resolved — That as the Corporation of 
this city is constituted under several acts of parliament, 
solely for the management and transaction of business pertain- 
ing to the borough of Dublin; and as said Corporation consists 
of members who hold opposite opinions on the subjects of 
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both religion and politics^ and as said members represent a 
constituency of like opposite opinions, we therefore deprecate 
the introduction into said Corporation of subjects tending 
to excite political and religious dissension. That we so- 
lemnly protest against the agitation recently got up in this 
city by the Roman Catholic bishops and priesthood of Ireland, 
headed by a Papal Delegate, to procure by Roman Catholic 
agency the abolition of the Protestant Church Establishment 
of Ireland, and which agitation was immediately followed up 
by the introduction into the Corporation of a discosslon to 
procure the repeal of the test oaths incorporated in the act 
passed in the year 1820, known as the Emancipation Act, 
because, should we yield to discuss such questions, we should 
of necessity have to refer to facts of history and Church 
law, in justification of our dissent from said proposal, whereby 
would be excited discord and angry feelings in the Corpora- 
tion, in the city, and throughout Ireland. That, to avert 
such a result, we refrained from having any concern in said 
discussion. That, besides the oaths above referred to, there 
are others of very serious import, not sanctioned by British 
law, of which some of us are aware. That taid oatTu are an- 
iar/onistic to the laws and constitution of this realm, and are 
imposed upon some of our fellow subjects^ as, for instance, 
the oaths taken hy the members of the Order of Jesuits^ the 
bishops' oath of allegiance to the Pope, &c. That it 
would be impolitic to interfere with the protective oaths im- 
posed by law, whilst those unlawfully imposed by foreign 
obtrusion are submitted to. That we protest against the 
unsolicited interposition of the Roman Catholic members of 
the Dublin Corporation, to procure for Protestants the abo- 
lition of the test oath, which only protestants are required to 
take and subscribe. That in our opinion few, if any, Protes- 
tants 'object to the terms of said oath, or wiU approve of 
the gratuitous interposition in their behalf; nevertheless 
whilst we assent to the views in said oath as being coaao- 
iiant with Protestant doctrine, we do so without intending 
offence to our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects; and we 
regard objection thereunto to apply equally to the consistent 
profession of Protestantism. That lor the reasons above 
briefly referred to, we are of opinion that subjects not rele« 
vant to corporate duty, and in particular political and secta- 
rian topics, ought not to be introduced into the meetings of 
the Town CouuciL That our chairman be authorized to far- 
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vmS eDfrits of ti 'test to his exeellency the Li>rd 

LlnitiBUiftt of irdaad, and to the^ right honoviTable th« l4(ir<l 
lisyor Ibr the lofetflwtion of the Town ConociL 
S%aed oa bAalf of «aid iliieetingv 

J.. O. BoNflrALi.) Chtirnmn. 
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Hie izorproper iie< of the Lo?d Mayor was not aHo 
gother BUecesfifol. The docmnent ultilzmtely yf«6 irat 
dieted to \m placed on the minutes; but Alderman 
Bons^II effected hder object of stating the existence of a 
mst^l oath of the Jesnits of a very atrocious character^ 
wfiicli pretended oath he published in one of the DuUiii 
CkmBerratiye papers at the same time. 

The business of the meeting terminated by adopting 
the proposed petition to the Houses of ParHamenti <$ 
which tiae floUawiiag draft was read : — 

. ** SHmwXTH— That by the 12th clause in the 10th Gan^ 
iy« ch^. 7> commonly called the ' Relief Act^' certaia offir 
eials. are required to take a declaration which injudiciously 
xeflecta on the religious opinions and faith of a large portion 
of her Majesty's subjects and the language of which is 
offensive and insulting to the feelings of the vast majority 
of the population of this kingdbm-, and to millions of her 
Mijesty's faithful subjects in England and Scotland^ and in 
t&e colonies. That to require Protestant gentlemen to insuft 
their Catholic feltow- countrymen by making such odious 
i^kratioBS, is felt to be a grierance by every liberal-minded 
Protestant, as well as an outrage upon the faith and feelings 
of the Catholic people. That, notwithstanding the nmny 
modifications made in official oaths, Protestant officials are 
still required to swear that the Pope has no ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in these realms^ which^ being contrary to the 
uelief of many Protestants^ and contrary to the knowledge of 
most men, is felt to be an oppression on the consciences of 
many P'rotestants, and ought not to be continued. That there 
are passages in the oath required to be taken by Catholics 
which would seem to imply that those who require it to be 
taken brieve that the religious tenets of Catholics give tole^ 
ration to murder, and, in some cases, exalt that crime into a 
Tirtueu That to ask a Catholic to disavow such an unchristian 
^trine on his solemn oath is an oculiage and an insult which 
1? 
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r : : :.r*^r rLZ'^zr. ::' :!:•* *'^i*f2L 2* rfiTired to submit to. Thit 
'' ' '.z.'t \ ri.i. iLikZAi 'Ji iiji 1 -'»Li •j*:- IT.. £. 7. a most offensiva 
■ • i:r-:.i. ii friTz. re:T«c :-':* riril s^u^is cf a Catholic and 
?: -r^iLi: *-:;-r!:"L. ■•'-jii ierrbifs 5/>f Catholic official by 
J :. : .:::.. J r *- - frr'n -vsir^ ib» irfirTia cf office in a Ci- 
•i:_; jLj-::r ;f ▼r^fliT, icii rira w :i* Protestant officiil 
1 TL TTT iz.i irrl'-ir_^ k5i3Eii*=.-rT. Tba$ a series of clauses 
::: zlt siLzne s^Ln:? inr^riKS Kctlissf aai disabilities on the 
Ci-Ji : L ; ilcliri : -^ Ori=rs* wriii iii 2: : exist immediately pre- 
t::.i» :.; t«L**--r ::' sci: fCJtriiC'Si:, arxij some of which were 
prTTii^sT -zzk-'i-rz ic "i^'S Iatj a=.-i ocnstiratioD of these kin^ 
dizLi. T: :ir re-^iuizirs lierafrrs J ray, that, in order to estab- 
L51 :li::t. reio». aci cc--.- ri tmrzi^t all classes of her Majes* 
17*5 r-r;f-:i5, a=.i 10 realise that eqoalitj before the law 
w'-:;'i :urr.: r: cxii: be:ween a!l snVjects of the Queen, this 
crTHf.re if-:lirii::n be a? I:=;eri>equired to betaken, the 
c:f^b..:::f:« icr<::<ed en Ci^holic Mayors and other officials be 
dircrniiiiTicd, :he pe::al entc:roents against the Beligions 
Orirrs be rntir^Ir ressoved, and one Oath of Allegiance be 
f rescri'rei bj «:a:u:e, wliica all sabjects of the Queen may 
t&kr isiir.cu; Ti:laii=z con^ciesoe. abandoning self-respect| or 
giTir.g c^fence to any portion of their fellow-country men* 
Aid ycnr peciiioners iriil evcrpraj." 

Alderman M'Swiney then mored that the petition now read 
be adopted, and presented to both houses of Parliament, that 
the city seal be atuched thereto, and the Lord Mayor be 
requested to present the petition at the bar of the House of 
Cummocs, and that such members as desire to do so may ao- 
company him in state, 

A meeting of the corporation of Dablin was held on 
the 23rd of May to consider the protest presented to 
the council by Alderman J. 0. Bonsall, on the part of 
the conseryative members of the corporation opposed to 
any change in oaths deemed offensive to Soman Catho* 
lies, or adverse to certain tenets of their religion* In 
the above-mentioned protest reference was made to secret 
oaths of members of religions communities, and to one 
Hccrot oath in particular, taken by members of the 
Society of Jesus, of a character so perilous to the statOi 
to society, and to all the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tiuuity, that the oaths which it was proposed to potitioD 
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parliament to aboKsh, were absolutely necessary to the 
maintenance of law, order^ peace, and morals. 

Sir John Gray stated he had a motion to propose in 
reference to the documents introduced improperly 
into the corporation by Alderman Bonsall and the 
oath referred to in them, which had been published 
in extenso by Alderman Bonsall, in **^ Saunders' News 
Letter," of the 20th of March, purporting to be a secret 
oath taken by the Jesuits, but which he was in a condi- 
tion to be able to show was a fabricated document. 

Sir John Gray said : — 

I feel that the council is placed in a rery awkward posi- 
tion by having on its minutes a reference to a document 
which refers to an oath of the character of the oath that 
appears to have been published by authority in Saunders* 
News-Letter of Monday last. It is introduced in that journal 
with this statement:-— 

** We have been furnished with the following as a copy of 
the principal oath objected to in the document read by the 
Lord Mayor at the Corporation on Saturday, and signed by 
Alderman Bonsall.'^ 

Now, my lord, this copy of what is called " The Jesuits' 
Oath," is put before the public as authentic, and this is the 
oath referred to in the document alluded to in the minutes 
just read. Now, my lord, I will be one of the first — I care 
not what the results of myself personally may be — to move a 
strong, but, I trust, not an offensive resolution on the subject, 
if Alderman Bonsall and the gentlemen who act with him 
satisfy the house that that is a genuine and authentic docu- 
ment (hear, hear).. ••...I used in this house with reference to 
those oaths, strong language, and I will not hesitate here, or 
elsewhere, if that oath be shown by Alderman Bonsall to be 
an authentic document, to use similarly strong and emphatic 
language respecting it. But, on the other hand, my Lord 
Mayor, if that document be not genuine and be not authentic 
—if that document be a fraud and a forgery — if it be a 
scandal upon the individuals referred to — if it be an attempt 
to stigmatize men of high position, of great intellectual 
powers, of great moral worth, who devote themselves earnestly 
and assiduously to the instruction of the poor — if it be an 
attempt to brand them unjustly with the infamy of taking 
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such fta inftmons oath as that, then I wiU noTo Ihmt alt 
r»;ferencti to a doeoiiMiit which in anjr way yelecred to that 
fabricated oath be azpuogod froa qot bookii I wiU pkca 
the copy of tlie oath I lukre takan from Sanmieri^ Awt* 
Letter in Alderman Bon8aU*8 hand* on Ui9 aHsnniica that hi 
will return it to me» and ask-^ 

Alderman Bonsall — ^Yoo^ need not» I have il iJI in mj 
head. I remember erery word of it. 

Sir John Gray — I ask Alderman Bonaall, who ugned 
that protest which refers to this alleged oath, is he prepannt 
to acknowledge that to be his docament, and if so will ha 
gire now to this house any evidence to show the authentic itj 
of that docament (h«ar)? Will he tell ut wbeie he got is 
or did he extract it from anj of the r^Gogaiatl nUea or. 
publications of the Jesuit order 7 

When Alderman Boasall answeia voj qnestiona, and 
▼eriEes or fails to rerifj the alleged oath, 1 will move a 
resolution either denouncing the oath» if it be Terified at 
immoral, or exposing the reference to it if it be a pious frand 
(hear, hear). I will in the first instance road the docament 
vhich is published in Saunders :— 

*' I, A. B. now in the presence of Almighty QoA, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the Blessed Michael the Archangel, the 
Blessed St. John Baptist, the Holy Apostles St Peter and St»i 
Paul, and the Saints and sacred Host of Heaven, and to yon. 
my ghostly fath», do declare from my heart without mental 
TeserTation, that Pope Gregory is Christ's Vicar- Generali 
is the true and only head of the Unirersal Church throughout 
the earth ; and that by virtue of the keys of binding and 
loosing, given to his Holiness by Jesus Christ, he hath power 
to depose heretical Kings, Princes, States, CommonwMlthai 
and Governments, all being illegal without his sacred oonfir* 
mation, and that they may safely be destroyed; therefore, to 
the utmost of my power, I will defend this doctrine and hife 
Holiness's rights and customs against all usuroers of thei 
heretical or Protestant authority whatsoever, especially against 
the now pretended authority and church in England and alt 
adherents, in regard that they be usurped and heretical^ 
opposing the sacred Mother Church of Rome. I da renonno^ 
and disown any allegiance as due to any hereUcal Kin^ 
Prince, or State named Protestant, obedience to any of theile 
inferior magistrates or officers. I do further declare th^ 
doctrines of the Church of England^ of the CalvkiiBtoi 



JtitgvtfAots, and otber Pfoteataota, to be dai»aable» and those 
\to he 4aiBiied who wili not ^raake the same. I do further 
^deolaie tliiit I will help^ assist^ and adviie all or ai\j of his 
HoUneea'^ ag^its ia a^y piace wh^rev^ I shall be, and do 
'Wfkf mtmiofi to eactirpate the heretioal -Protestants' doctrine, 
and to destroy all their pretended power^ lcsg<al or otherwise. 
i| do further proknise and declare^ that* notwithstanding I 
4IM diipeased with to assume any religion heretical for the 
.^pagatioa of the Mother Church's interest, to keep secret 
wni private «U her agents' eounsek, as they entrust me, and 
pfA to d^ulge> directly or indirectly^ by word» writings ot 
«ln2unMtance whatsoeyer» but to execute lall wiiich shall be 
■proposed^ giten in oharge* or discovered unto me» by you my 

Ihoetly father, or by any one of this convent. All which, 
» ^iL• B« do swear by the Blessed Trinity and Blessed Sacra* 
laeat^ which I am now to receive, to perform, and on i^y 
part to ke^ inviolably; and do call all the heavenly and 
glorious Host of Heaven to witness my real intentions to kec^ 
this my oath. In testimony hereof I take this most Holy i^nd. 
Blessed SacrMuent of the Eucharist, and witness the same 
further with my hand and seal in 4he face of this koly 
iKAvent." 

Srt John Gtny proceeded^-^Thts is the oath put forward as 
the GMKth of the Jestiit Order, and to a certain extent authen^ 
ticated by being named in a document rendered authentic by 
being inserted on our minutes. That oath, my lord, you 
will have observed, declares it a duty to destroy all rulens 
«nd princes not in communion wit4i the Gatholio Church, 
and every Jesuit is stated to be bound to take that oath, 
and to bind himself to act on it. Now I will move that the 
minute book be not signed till Alderman Bonsall shall state 
whether or not that dooument is one of the oaths referred 
to in the so-called protest, and, if he answer in the affile- 
mative that he be called upon to prot« its authenticity* But 
if he fail to do so,^ my motion will be that all reference 
in the minutes to the document alluding to that oath be 
expunged. 
Alderman M'Swiney fAid he would second the motion* 
Alderman Bonsall^ — The oath is one of very ancient date; 
it has been repeatedly published in authentic history, frosH 
the time of Queen Elizabeth down to the present age; and 
the action taken by the Court of Rome with respect to some 
monardia was quite in aceordanoe with the contents ct that 
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: i:>. A- 1 a siittfr fcis rery recently come out in the pub- 
I.*"i-£ i::!::Tes :: Sraia fzLlj corrxjbonting the contents of 
tr.i: :d:~. I lire no c:r; drabc ca my mind of the autfaen- 
t : v.- :f tLi: :a:h. rlajul hAxe cf ary ocher matter published, 
tr. :"r'- I car:::: ■::' coarse, refer to the rule of tiie Order of 
tlr -Jt"?::::* — :hi: 5*=cret :rier 

A i-rr^iir. B-rcsall ooa::r.ued — I reoeired no notice of this 
q::r?:::=. I: Sir Jjhn Gray had dropped me a line, stating that 
he ir.irnied :o pa: this qiescirn to me, I could have come pre- 
pirf-i w::h the pr'>?fa. I bai not the slightest intention of 
czz'.zz hrre ar.til I fou::! s?aie of my brother members gobg 
:::::: zh-i Srizh Unirn, ar.d I foil-owed them down here. Sat 
I ::=^e:Te :ha: the straiiht-forward course would be this :— 
T'..rr-e is a Jesai: essablLshment in this city. The principal 
c: :'::at estdrlishment ouzbt to come forward and deny that 
t/.rre is such an c?«:h — and state it is a fabrication. When be 
d.rs 5? b^rbrv the pablic, then it is easy for us to ascertain 
whether thir denial is to be relied on or the reverse. A\' 
Ccr:iian B.r.Sdll then resumed his seat. 

Mr. Byri.e — I don*t think that Sir John Gray, on the spur 
c:' t'..e miment, can call on Alderman Bonsall to defend a doea- 
n:e::t, the materials for the defence not having been brought 
bv Alderman Bonsall into this room. Sir Jnhn Gray did not 
give Alderman Bonsall notice yesterday or this morning that 
he would ask him these questions, and if Sir John Gray wai 
so anxious that Alderman Bonsall should state here the rea* 
s :ns pertinent t^ the subject, in the name of fair play— I 
do:i*t know whether the document is authentic or not—but 
in the spirit of fair play Sir John Gray should have givea 
Aldtrrman Bonsall notice of his motion. 

Alderman Bonsall — It is right I should tell Sir John Gray 
that that protest was written hastily on the morning of the 
last meeting of the council but one. 

Sir John Gray — My Lord Mayor^ although the protest 
may have been hastily written. Alderman Bonsall said to-day 
that I need not read the oath for he was so familiar with it 
that he had it off by heart. He had it all in his head, he 
%va3 so familiar with it. I never read it till this morning. 
Al lerman Bonsall is familiar with it, he has it in his head 
and mind, and I think he ought to be able without any 
specific notice, to meet any statement that I have to make 
re.specting it. Now, my lord, I have in my hand the 
printed rules of the '* Society of Jesus,*' and I pledge uiysdf 
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to this house that I have personally satisfied myself, from 
an examination of the rules, that, so far from it being trtie 
that that oath is taken, the fact is that no person is treated' 
as a member of the Society of Jesus until he is two years in- 
noviciate — that during these two years of noviciation he 
takes no oath and no vow, and that when he becomes a 
member at the end of two years he takes not an oath, but 
tiie TOW which I shall now read for you. This vow is not 
printed in obsolete Latin, but it is printed in plain English, 
and what is it? Here are the words: — 

** Almighty everlasting God, I, although altogether most 
unworthy of Thy divine sight, yet trusting in Thy good- 
ness and infinite mercy, and moved with a desire of serving 
Thee, vow before the most sacred Virgin Mary and the whple 
court of heaven to Thy divine Majesty perpetual poverty, 
chastity, and obedience in the Society of Jesus, and promise ^ 
that I will enter into the same society for ever to lead my life 
therein, understanding all things according to the constitu- 
tion of the same society. Therefore I most humbly beseech 
Thee by Thy infinite goodness and mercy, by the blood of 
Jesus Christ, that Thou wilt admit this holocaust in an odour 
of sweetness, and that as Thou hast already given me grace 
to desire and offer it, so Thou wilt also bestow plentiful 
grace on me to fulfil it. Amen." 

He may tell me, as he told us to-day, that we ought to get 
an authentic denial ^ from some person in authority and in 
ofiice in the Jesuit Order, and that you ought not to accept 
my reading of their books, or my statement on the subject. 
My lord, my Conservative friends think we ought to have 
an ofiicial repudiation of that oath, and I have it here, 
(cheers) These gentlemen no doubt thought it probable that 
I would not be able to get the official denial of the existence 
of this infamous oath as a joint test which my friend the 
Alderman challenged us to produce this morning, but they 
shall have it. The letter which I hold in my hand does not 
come from a noviciate — it does not come from an ordinary 
member of the Society of Jesus — ^it is from the Provincial 
or head of the society in Ireland (applause.) It does not 
come from Mr. Dowling of New York (cheers and laughter,) 
or, as Mr. Sullivan put it, from John Snookes, of New Zea- 
land — it comes from the authorized, recognized head of the 
Society in Ireland (hear hear.) It is as follows :— « 
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'* Miltown PsrL Bmnjbrook, DoliCa, Ibr. 21st, 1865. 
" "Sly dear Sir, — Mj atteotioa baa been dimva lo a doaa.« 
ment read by the Lord Major afc a meetiBg of tlia mnairipal 
conncil on Saturday last, and in which allnnoQ is made to sa 
oath supposed to be taken by Jesuits. This docwMDt is 
given in yeiterday's SoMndergy and in tibe ssae p^er is pob- 
lished what purports to be a eopj of the oath r c feii od to^ It 
would be superflaoos to inlbrm ycm mush stateoMBts aie Uft- 
founded. But as, howerer improbable they ssay be, maay 
would perhaps belieTe theos, partly oa the groand of their 
not being authentically contradicted, I flhoold be obliged by 
your taking what you consider the best occasioii to stat^ on 
my authority, what I affirm on my own behalf and that of 
the Society to which I belong — ^namely, that neitiher the 
pretended uath published in yest^day's Satmden^ nor any oath 
in the least degree similar to it, nor any oath at all, is imposed 
on Jesuits or taken by them. There are, no doabt^ cer- 
tain official oaths taken by some examiners and otherii 
whereby they bind themseWes to fidelity in the perform* 
ance of their respective duties. But these bear no relatioa 
at all to allegiance or governments, nor is there any secrecy 
maintained about them. I trust yon will excuse n^ trou* 
bling you in this matter — ^yon have exposed yourself to such 
intrusions by your zealous exertions on behstf of Catholics* 
*' I remain, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 

" £oMC5D J. O'Bbillt, ProwincisI of the 

** Society of Jesus in iieUad. 

*' You may make what use you wish of this ktter. 

•' To Sir John Gray, 
** Charleville House, Bathmlnes.** 

Sir John Gray — The writer of that letter is a oousia of 
Lord Castlerosse, of whom probably these gentlemen have 
heard. I have shown you from internal evidence that the 
alleged oath must be a fabrication. The language of the 
document shows that it was compiled by a person who knew 
nothing indeed of the Jesuit order in Ireland. I have given 
an opportunity to the gentleman whose name is signed to the 
so-called protest, of showing if he could, that this fabricated 
oath has any pretence to authenticity. After all diis the 
council cannot allow the minutes to contain any referenoi^ 
even by implicatioui to this atrocious, this fabricated oeth» I 



fawe i«8S %o 70a an ftatbentie official ^tenial of t;h« antbority^ 
of tibis forgery, the Tery denial whidi AId«nnan Bonsall 
^liailenged me to produoe, and the prodttction of which h^ 
ttianiphantlly demanded when he thooght I was not in a 
pontion to bring it forward, and eren indicated that its pro- 
daciion wonM mdixce him to retract (hear, hear.) I hope he 
will now retract when I place before him the letter of the 
YeryBer. Dr. 0*Eeii]j, with the envelope (here Sir John 
Gray placed ihe ktter and enrelope upon the table,) denying 
sot only that the members of his ^rder take that oath, ba$ 
tbatibeyiektt any oath likely and denying that anyofila 
aneml^en tal&e any oath whateverj ^xc^pt a few oi the body 
called * examinera," who take the official oath prescribed f^ 
** examiners.'' This official oath is simply that they shall 
examine with strictness, impartiality, and justice, and will 
give toovery person examined the marks due to his merit«^ 
and not be influenced by favour or affection. I now move-* 

That having moved that the minute book be not signed 
until Alderman Bonsall should answer — is the document 
printed in Saunders under the head of the Jesuits* Oath^ the 
oath referred to in the so-called protest, and he having 
answered that it is^ and iailed to prove its authenticity^ 
it is now 

Besolved— That all reference to the protest which refers 
to the said oath be expunged from our minute book, said 
alleged oath having been proved to the satisfaction of this 
house to be a scandalous fabrication, palmed, no doubt upon 
the credulity of the parties Who procured the publication 
thereof, and that the minutes be then signed. 

Alderman M'Svriney seconded the motion, and said that 
as a Roman Catholic he emphatically repudiated the alleged 
Jesuit oath. He would freely join in any movement for 
the expulsion from the country of any society that would 
maintain such an oath, for they would be unworthy to be 
citizens of a free state, if they would countenance such an 
outrageous document. 

Alderman John Reynolds-— We should know whether or 
not that document was furnished to Saunders by Alderman 
Bonsall, or under his authority ? 

Alderman Bonsall — By mpelf. I have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying I nrrote that document from a book whidi 
I belive to be an authentic history, and that I sent a copy of 
it to Satmders with a request to have it published; and 1 am 
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not in the slightest degree shaken in my mind concerning the 
document bj anything that Sir John Gray has said. I am taken 
uca wares in this matter. I certainly pledge myself to pro- 
duce not only the book from which I took the oath, but the 
bj^k in which that document is contained, and corroborative 
testimony from history of the statements contained in it. 

The resolution of Sir John Gray for rescinding the 
miuntes of the former meeting in which the resolution 
and protest of the conservative members of the council, 
iu which reference was made to an alleged secret oath of 
the Jesuits, that had been clearly shown to be a spniioiifl 
doenmenty was carried by a large majority.* 

Alderman Bonsall*s patronised " Ingenious Device," 
entitled " The Jesuits' Oath," published by the worthy 
alderman, in " Saunders' News Letter/' for the 20th of 
March, ISGS, is laid before my readers* 

THE JESUITS' OATH. 

We have been furnished with the following as a copy of 
the principal oath objected to in the document read by the 
Lord Mayor at the Corporation on Saturday, and signed by 
Alderman Bonsall. 

**' I, A B, now in the presence of Almighty God, the Blened 
Virgin Mary, the blessed Michael the Archangel, the Bleesed 
St. John the Baptist, the holy Apostles St Peter and St. Paul, 
and the Saints and Sacred Host of heaven, and to you my 
ghostly father, do declare from my heart, without mental 
reservation, that Pope Gregory is Christ's Vicar- Greneral, is 
the true and only head of the Universal Church throughout 
the earth ; and that by virtue of the keys of binding and 
loosing, given to His Holiness by Jesus Christ, he hath power 
to depose heretical kings, princes, states, commonwealths, and 
governments, all being illegal without his sacred oonflrmation, 
and that they may safely be destroyed; therefore, to the 
utmost of jJCLy power I will defend this doctrine and Hii 
Holiness's rights and customs against all usurpers of the 
heretical or Protestant authority whatsoever, especially 
against the now pretended authority and Church in England, 

* The Freeman's Joamal, March 24, 1865. 
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and all adherents, in regard that they be Qfmrped and here- 
tical, opposing the sacred Mother Church of Rome. 1 do 
renounce and disown any allegiance as due to any heretical 
king, prince, or state named Protestant^ or obedience to any 
of their inferior magistrates or officers. I do further declare 
the doctrine of the Church of England, of the Calvinists, 
Huguenots, and other Protestants, to be damnable, and those 
to be damned who will not forsake the same. I do farther 
declare that I will help, assist, and advise all or any of His 
Holiness^s agents in any place wherever I shall be, and do my 
utmost to extirpate the heretical Protestants' doctrine, and 
to destroy all their pretended power, legal or otherwise. I do 
further promise and declare that, notwithstanding I am dis- 
pensed with to assume any religion heretical for the propaga- 
tion of the Mother Church's interest, to keep secret and pri- 
vate all her agents' counsels as they entrust me, and not to 
divulge directly or indirectly, by word, writing, or circum- 
stance whatsoever, but to execute all which shall be proposed, 
given in pharge, or discovered unto me, by you, my ghostly 
ikther, or by any one of this convent. All which I, A B, do 
svreax by the Blessed Trinity and Blessed Sacrament, which I 
am now to receive, to perform, and on my part to keep in- 
violably ; and do call all the heavenly, and glorious host of 
heaven to witness my real intentions to keep this my oath. 
In testimony hereof I take this most Holy and Blessed Sacra«- 
ment of the Eucharist, and witness the same further with my 
hand and seal in the face of this holy convent.^' 

The mare's nest which Alderman Bonsall disclosed so 
recently as the 19th of March, 1865, and discovered iu 
works of authority, and found to be a duly authenticated 
document, I have happily discovered in a work enti- 
tled, '' The Secret Oath, and a fresh translation of the 
Secret Instructions of the Order of the Jesuits," cfec cfec. 

The 80th thousand. Published by Seeley and Co., 
London, 1848. 

The following is the title in fall of that English 
version. 

^' The Secret Oath, and a fresh translation of the 
Secret Instructions of the Order of the Jesuits, with a 
slight sketch of the Society, its principles, firom their 
own accredited Standard Works, their actions on the 
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testimony of Boman Oatholio Authorities, «nd their ttrea* 
uous exertioiis at this moment to OTeitom every oonsti* 
toted aathority throughout the EmjAie of Ofest Britaiiii 
to establish their own sovereignty. With the aeeonl 
impression of ten thousand copies, (1845) the statementfl 
made in the first edition, were fi&rther proved by their 
advances throughout Europe towards dominion. And 
with this third impressicm of ten thousand copiesi (1848) 
attention is specially directed to this order, as being the 
under current now convulsing continental Europe and 
the middle and lower classes of society throughout this 
United Kingdom. ^Beware of fidse prophets, which 
come to you in sheep's clothing, but inwardly they aii 
ravening wolves.' (Matt. vii. 15.) Thirtieth thousand* 
Seeley, Bumside and Seeley, Fleet Stioetp LondoDi 
1848." 

The English compilers or fabricators, or impvoven 
on the fabrications of the original forgers and eontriverf 
of the '* Monita Secreta," thus preface their labours in 
the London edition of Seeley, previously referred to^ of 
1848. 

*' This little collection was formerly known under the ntiM 
of the ' Monita Secreta,' and certainly amongst the multitnds 
of writings brought to light through the quarrels of the 
Jesuits, none surpass this in curiosity. All their mysteries 
are here developed, it's an exact representation of the mofal 
and political working of all past or existing usorpations-^t'aa 
little ultramontanic Encyclopsediai and there is nothing so 
perfect besides it| except the Prince de Macluavd. It was 
found in the Jesuits* College in Paderborn, in Westphalia 
when Christian Duke of Brunswick took possessioa of (hat 
place. One thing is certain, that the actions of the Jesuits 
are in perfect accordance with these secret instnictioiu.^ 

Then the Beverend gentlemen who v^ould pass off 
this '^ pious fraud*' as a veritable authentic production^ 
go on to say :-^ 

** We will BOW give their $€ord oath and t esml initniotioii% 
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gwdiRg tipe tMd^ agftlntt amy denitl of the Jhmt&tm th« 
Mtbjcel of^tber — words agaiaM finti aie not worthy oi a 

Kwgtlioiii^tt they wer4 found tn sewered of tteCoUeget 
I whieh th«y irer& csp^kd^ and axa^ t^ be sean in 
aaiJi w ai» i p< at tke c^d of a work of tikin^ pctbliahad la Yenic^ 
kk lfi06> naw ia tba library of the Brittsb Musauna. Bait 
Ibair eondnat^ aa d^iaaatad by the Roman Gatbolias tbaiB* 
iet » oa » k tba> most eomimvee evidence to tba poBitiTa./aat tba* 
tbay men ^unoa ee^etfy svek iostruietioiis." 

Ths Oath ovSRCtaoicr or tsb JissmMi. 

^I^ At. Bk# nawi in the presence of Almrghty Gad, the 
Ibiaaaed, Tltgin ^i«py^ the Elessed MLchad &a Arahangel^ 
the Ueaaad St*, Joba the Ba^^ist^ the h4>ly apostlea St« Pater 
and St. Paul, and the saints aoid sacred host of heaven, and 
to you my ghottd^ father, 4^ dec^ret ftom my kearti, withoist 
mental reservation, that his Holiness Pope Urban is Christ's 
Vlear-Genera?, and is the true and only head of the Cktholio 
or universal 'Church throughout the eardi; and that by thtd 
virtue of the keys of binding and loosing giten to hiis 
Holiness by my Saviour Jesus Cbrist, he bath power to 
depose heretical kings, princes, states^ commonwei^hs, and 
governments, all being illegal without his sacred confirmation, 
and that they may be safely destroyed: therefore, to the 
n^tmost of my power, I shall and will defend this doctrine^ 
and his Holiness^ rights and customs^ against alf ustttpers of 
thiei heretieal (or PretastMii]} authority whatsoever;;, especially 
#g«JASt the now pxatanded authority and Church of England 
1^ all adherentS]^ in regard that they and she 6e usurpal 
aud heretical, opposing the sacred mother Church of Kome. 
I do renounoe and disown any allegiance as due to any 
heretical king, prince, or state, named Protestants, or obediencfa 
tfi any of their mferior magistrates or officers. I do further 
declare, that the doctrine of the Church of England, of the 
Calvinists,, Huguenots, and of other of the name ef Protestants, 
to be damnable, and they themselves are damned, and to be 
damned, that will not forsake the* same* I do furthar 
declare, that I will help, assist, and advise^ all or any of his 
Holiness' agents in any place wherever I shall be, in England, 
Scotland,, and Ireland, or ia any other territory or kingdom 
I shall come to^ and do my utmost to extirpate the heretical 
Proteatetei' dwAlrmi^ and. to dastsaj, ail thaii pretended 
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p*:wen. regal or otherwise. I do further promise and dedaiei 
x\\ii I am diip^fised fctth to aaume anp religion heretical fur 
the propagacioa of mot her Church's interests, to keep aeorafc 
and prirate all her agents' counsels from time to time, tt 
thev intrust me, and not to dirulge, directly or indirectly, 
bj word, writing, or circumstance whatsoever; bat to execute 
all that shall be proposed, eiren in charge, or discoTered unto 
me, by you my ghostly father, or any of this sacred conTcnt. 
All which, I, A. Bw, do swear by the blessed Trinity, and 
blessed Sacrament, which I am now to receive, to perfomii 
and on my part to keep inriolably; and do call all the 
lieaTenly and glorious host of heaven to witness these my 
real intentions, to keep this my oath. In testimony hereof, 
I take this most holy and blessed Sacrament of the Eucharist; 
and witness the same further with my hand and seal, in the 
face of this holy convent, this daj of An* 

Dom/' i&c. — ^ Extracted from ArMiskop Usher J 

** In this oath we see they are sworn to do what Atj 
are at this moment actually doing in the Church of England; 
it is obvious that a Jesuit's word, or oath, is not to be relied 
upon, except where it serves his own interest, as it does in 
this case, for the un protestantizing of the National Church. 
Sanchez, another of their writers, advises that when they 
swt-ar they should say, ''tiro, I bum, instead o( juro^ 1 
swear;'* we know therefore what credence to give to their 
denial of being guided by this oath, or these instructions*''* 

Now, with respect to the statement of the so-called 
Jesuit Secret Oath which the fabricators of the Monita 
Secreta forgery ascribe in their nnscmpnlons pnblioa- 
tiou, the thirtieth thousand of which has been recently 
pu1>lished by Seeley of London, what will the readers J 
of that production think when they learn that there is 
no such oath or declaration in any snch work of Arch- 
bishop Ussher? 

When I discovered the source to which Mr. BonsiD 
was indebted for tb^t document, and found it described- 
in the latest edition of the Monita Secreta, I made a 
diligent search in the several works in my library writ- 
ten by archbishop Ussher^ for that oath or dedaratUUk 

• The Secret Oath, &e. published by Seeley, London, 1848. 
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I Bat no trace of it was to be found in any of them, 
^Ifbither in the detached works written by him, nor in 
the Collected Edition of his works compiled and edited 
by the late Dr. Elrington. 

Knowing that th^ eminent scholar, the Bev. Dr. 
Todd, librarian and senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, had been for some time employed in examin- 
ing all known MS. works and published productions 
of Archbishop Ussher, with a view to the making of an 
index of the whole of his productions, I addressed a 
letter to him on the subject of my enquiry. To that 
communication I received the following reply. 

Trinity College, 8th May, 1865. 
My dear M. 

I cannot find in Ussher^s works any " Secret Oa^/' 
or mention of such oath taken by members of the S. J. 

Faithfully yours, 

(signed) J. It Todd. 
B« B. Madden, Esq. 

The reader's attention is particularly called to the 
following original Latin version of the *'Monita Secreta," 
in extenso, as that infamous forgery is to be found, fairly 
given, however, in Monsieur Sauvestre's recent edition 
of that work, in order to enable the public to compare 
the Latin version of it in that work with the alleged 
English translation of it, which is said to be taken from 
an earlier edition of the same Latin version, with that 
English version previously referred to, published by 
Seeley in 1848, is now selling largely in London, and 
easily to be procured in Dublin at Mr. Herbert's book 
fihop in Grafton Street, as Mr. Bonsall is very well 
aware. The result of that comparison will be to prove 
that the English translation is a ^ndalously mutilated 
version of the original Latin, litertu^ frauds designated^ 
" Monita Secreta Societatis Jesu." ^ 

Mons. Sauvestre prefaces the Latin version of the 
Monita Secreta which I now place before my readers 
with the following observations made^ let it be remem* 
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bered by an nncompKomising adTwauj of the Jesmtii^ 
bat still by a man of aoine literaiy talents and aenae of 
the obligationa imposed on thenu 

** Ce qai est incontestable^ c*est que les luahuetioMi $§eriUi 
ont ^t^ imprimees pour U premiere ibis k Paris ea 1661| el 
qu'il en existe encore aujonxd'hoi des eopies mannscxites ea 
Ifitin qui sent ant^rieures. 

*' On lit dans Tediuon de 1824, que noas aTons aons les 
yeux. 

'''Dans les gnerres reKgieuses dont PAllemagne ftit h 
theitre, plusieurs colleges des J^nites fiirent pris et pilldi 
par les reform^ On troura dans lenrs archives des esem^ 
plaires inanuscrits des Monita secreta, et deux editions pres- 
que contemporaines de celle de Paris earent lieu i la fois: la 
premiere sous la rubrique de Prague, la seconde sous eellfrds 
I^adoue. Cette demi^re est imprimee sur parchemin et fiut 
suite anx ConsttMums de la Sodefe deJhif. Les trois i^ 
tions, quoiquefaites d'apr^s des manuscrits differentSi sont par- 
faitement conformes entre elles.' 

'' A toutes les ^poques ou les Jesuites on€ menae^ PBtatf 
UDe main d^vou^e a jete de uouveau ce livre k la publicity et 
cheque fois la prudente Compagnie a ^t, Porage psss^ 
racheter en secret et disparaitre tous les exemplairas en di^ 
culation. 

'' La presenle Edition des Memiia ieereia a ii6 collation- 
nee avec le manuscrit latin du F^re Brothier etaTeo ks 
Editions fraD9aises de 1718. 1819, 1824 et 1845. Cette de& 
niere, faite h Blois par M. Duooux, depuis membre de l*As* 
sembi^e constituante et pr^fet de police en I8489 nons a serri 
pour Tedition de juin dernier. Elle est accompagnde d'una 
notice excellente, et comrae tous les livres contra 1m J&nite% 
elle est devenue introuvable.*' 

^'Monita Secreta Societatis Jesa. Instmctiona Se* 
cretes des J^saites^ nouvelle 6ditioni pr6c6d6e d'nne in- 
troduction par Charles Sauvestre. Parisi E. DentOi 
Libraire-Editeor^ Galerie d'Orl^anS; 13 et IT^ Palaia- 
lioyal, 18.62." 
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I 

[ CAPUT L— Qaalem Societas prsestare sese debeat, cum de 

novo alicujas loci fundationem incipit. 

1, TJt 86 gfatam reddat incolis loci, multum conducet 
explicatio finis Societetis prsescripti in regulis, nbi dicitur 
Societatem summo conatu in salutem proximi incumbered 
sque atqne in suam. Qaare humilia obsequia obeunda in 
^[enodochiisy pauperes et afflicti, et incarcerati invisendi, 
iBonfofisiones prompte et generatim excipiendse, ut insolit& in 
Dmnes caritate, et rei novitate eminentiores incolsB nostros ad- 
mirentur et ament. 

2. Meminerint omnes facultafcem ad exerccnda Societatis 
iDinisteria modeste ac religiose petendam ; et omnes turn 
ecclesiasticos prsesertim turn sseculares quorum auctoritate 
indigemus, benevolos sibi facere studeant. 

' 3. Ad loca distantia etiam eundum ubi eleemosjnse quan«- 
.tnmTis parvse recipiendse, exposita necessitate nostrorum : 
esedem deinde dandse aliis pauperibus, ut sic sedificentur ii, 
qui nonduni Societatem noverunt^ et sint in nos tanto 
liberaliores. 

4. Omnes eumdem rideantur spirare spiritum, ideoque 
eumdem modum exteriorem addiscant, ut uniformitas in 
tanta diversitate personarum unumquemque sedificet; qui 
secns fecerint, tanquam nocui dimittantur. 

5. Caveant nostri emere fundos in initio; sed si quos 
emerint nobis bene sites, fiat hoc mutuato nomine aliquorum 
amicorum fidelium et secretorum ; et ut melius luceat pauper- 
tas nostra, bona quae sunt vicina locis, in quibus collegia 
habeamus, per provincialem assignentur collegiis remotis, quo 
fiet ut numquam principes yel magistratus habeant certam 

^ notitiam redituum Societatis, 

* 6. Non divertant nostri cum intentione residendi per 
modum collegii nisi ad urbes opulentas ; finis enim Societatis 
est imitari Christum Salvatorem nostrum, qui Hierosoljmis 
maxime morabatur, alia autem loca minus prsscipua tantum 
pertransibat. 

7. Summum pretlum k viduis semper extorquendum, 
inculcata illis summa nostra necessitate. 

8. In unaquaque provincia, nemo nisi provincialis noverit 
praecise valorem redituum. Sacrum autem esto quantum 
corbona romana contineat. 

9. Concionentur nostri, et ubique in coUoquiis propagent, 
13 
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8c ad puerorum instructionem et populi snbsidlam venisse, M 
omnia gratis, et sine personarum acceptione prsestare, neo 
esse in gravamen communitatisy ut cseteri ordines rellgioai. 

CAPUT IT. — Quomodo principium, magnatam et prinsa- 
rorium PP. Societatis familiaritatem acquirent et con- 
servabunt, 

1. Conatus omnia ad hoc in primis adhibendoSy ut prin- 
oipum et primariorum ubique locorum aures et animos ob- 
tiiicamus, ne sit qui in nos audeat insurgere, qoinimo omnei 
cofiJintur a nobis depend ere. 

2. Cum autem experientia doceat principes et magnates 
turn pra3sertim affici personis ecclesiasticis^ qaando odioM 
oorum facta dissimulant, sed in meliorem potius partem ea 
intorpretantur, ut videre est matrimoniis contrahendis cmn 
uiruiibus, aut consanguineis, aut similibus, animandi aant qui 
1)030 aut similia affectant, spe facta per nostros istioamodi 
dispensationes facile a Sum mo Pontifice impetrandi, qaod 
facict si explicentur rationes, proferantur exempla, et recitentiir 
Bcntentiac favorabiles titulo communis boni, et majoris gloria 
Dei, qua) est scopus Societatis. 

3. Idem faciendum si princepa aggreditnr aliquid faciendam 
non rcque magnatibus omnibus gratum. FermoYendas, nempe^ 
animus ei, et instigandus, cseterorum vero animi commovendi 
ad hoc ut principi sese accommodent, neque eontradicant ; in 
gcnere tamen tantum, nee unquam ad particnlaiia 
descendendo, ne Societati imputetur, si male negotiiim 
succcsserit; et si quidem hoc aliquando fsietum reprobetnri 
recitcntur monita contraria hsec plane prohibentia, et 
adiiibeatur auctoritas aliquorum patrum, de quiboa conatat 
quod hfcc ipsa monita illos lateant, qui etiam cum jaramento 
asscrere poterunt Societatem, quoad ha3C quae illi improper- 
antur, calumniam pati. 

4. Juvabit etiam non pamm ad occupandoa prineipam 
animos, si nostri dextre et per tcrtias personas inainuent ae ad 
legationes honorificas ct favorabiles ad alios principea aut regea 
pro illis obtuendas, prsDsertim apud Fontificem et aupremoa 
monarchas; hac enim occasione sese et Societateffl 
coinmendare poterunt, quare non nisi zeloai valde et yetaad 
in institute nostro eo erunt destinandi. 

o. Alumni principum et domestici prsdcipue, qaflma 
faniiliariter utuntur^ per munuscula pra&cipue et yaria pietatia 
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«fficia vineendi sunt, ut tandem nostros fideliter de humoribus 
et iaclinatioDibus principum ac magnatum instruant; et sio 
bcile illis Societas sese accommodabit. 
6. Experientia etiam docait in domo Austria aliisqaa 
I legnis Galliae, Polonias, etc., cseterisque ducatibus, quantum 
f Societas sese juverit tractandis matrimoniis inter principes. 
^ Qaare prudenter proponantur exquisiti conjuges, qui cum 
^ parentibus vel amicis nostrorum sunt amici vel familiares. 
I 7. FeminsB principes per domesticas potissimum, quaa a 
^ cabiculis sunt, facillime vincentur ; quare illse omnibus media 
p foveantur, sic enim ad omnia^ etiam secretissima, in familia 
r aditos patebit. 

8. In conscientiis magnatum regeudis sequentur nostri 
confessorii, sententiam illorum auctorum qui liberiorem 

L oonscientiam faciunt contra opinionem aliorum reb'giosorum, 
^ Qty relictis illis, k nostra directione et consiliis toti velint 
dependere. 

9. Tam principes quam prelati, aliique omnes qui Socie- 
tad favorem extraordinarium prasstare possunt, participes 
faciendi sunt omnium meritorum Societatis, ezposito illis 
momento hujus summi privilegii. 

10. Insinuandaa etiam caute et prudenter facultates 
amplissimaa Societatis absolvendi etiam a cnsibus reservatia 
respectu aliorum pastorum aut religiosorum, item dispensandi 
in jejuniis, debito reddendo, aut petendo, matrimonii impedi* 
mentis, aliisque notis^ in qua fiet ut plurimi ad nos recurrant 
et obstringantur. 

11. Invitandi ad conciones, sodalitates^ orationes,*actiones, 
declamationes, etc., in qaibus carminibus, inscriptis thesibus 
honorandi, turn, si expedit, in triclinio mensa, excipiendi, 
variisque et dictis salutandi. 

12. Inimicitise et dissensiones inter mao:nates ad nos 
distrahendse erunt ut componantur, sic enim in notitiam 
lamiliarium et secretorum paulatim poterimus devenire, et 
alterutram partem nobis devincire. 

13. Quod si monarchal vel principi serviat aliquis Societati 
parum addictus, invigilandum ut sive per nostros, sive potius 
per alios ille in amicitiam ac familiaritatem Societatis induca- 
tur, promissis favoribus ac promotionibus per principem aut 
monarcham suum prooorandis. 

14. CaTeant omnes quacumque ratione dimissos a Societate^ 
et prsesertim illos qui sua sponte ab ea discedere voluerunt, 
apud quemquam commendare; aut promorere ; quia quantum- 
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cunque illi dissimulent, semper tamen irreoondliabile odiam 
advt'rsus Societatcra gcrunt. 

15. Dcniqiie ita omoes solliciti nnt, princip^s, magnatei, 
ct magistratus cujusque loci ooDciliare, ut etiam contra con- 
sanguineos, et affines, et aniicos suos, pro illis, qaando occado 
sesc obtulerity strenue fideliterque agant. 



CAPUT III. — Quomodo agendum Societati cnm illis qni 
magnse sunt auctoritatis in Republica, et qnamvis divites 
non sint, aliis tamen media juvare poaaunt. 

1. Procter supradicta, quae fere omnia proportionaliter illia 
applicuri possunt, coranda esfe gratia illorum adveraua 
ad versa rios nostros. 

2. Utendum etiam auctoritate, pradentia et conailio eomm, 
ad coemption em bonorum et acquiaitionem variomm munemm 
a Societute obeundorum ; adhibito etiam tacite et plane secreto 
illorum nomine in augmentatione bonorum temporalium, a 
Batis illis putetur confidendum. 

3. Adhibendi etiam ut mitigent et compescant homines 
viliores, et plebem Societati nostras contrariam. 

4. Ab episcopis, pra^latis et aliis superioribus eccledasticis, 
pro divcrsitute rationum et propensione in nos^ ea ezigenJa 
quic fuerint opportuna. 

5. In quibusdam partibus satis erit, si procuretur ut prslati 
et parochi efficiant quod subditi illorum Societatem revereantur, 
et ipsi ministeria nostra non impediant, in aliis locis ubi plas 
possunt, ut in Germunia, Polonia, etc. Sacro sancte colendii 
ut auctoritate illorum et principum, monasteria, paroohisB, 
priiQpositursQ, patronatus, altarium fundationes, loca pia fundata 
ad nos divelli possint ; facillime enim ea assequi poterimos ia 
locis ubi catholici hasreticis et scbismaticis permixti sank 
Demonstrandum ejusmodi prselatis, immensum fructmn eft 
mcritum ex talibus mutationibns oriundum^ a sacerdotibiUi 
ssccularibus et monacliis non expectandum ; quod si fecezint 
laudaiidus palam illorum zelus^ etiam scripto^ incoloandaqae 
memoria facti perpetua. 

6. Conandum eo fine ut prselati tales nostria turn a con* 
fessionibus, tum a consiliis utantur, et siquidem in ape aint^ 
aut prffitentione^ ad altiores gradus in curia romana, javandi 
omrii contentione ac conatu amicomm, ubicomqae ad hoc 
conferre valentium. 

7. Curent etiam nostri apud episcopos et principes, at dom 



[ 
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litndiBuit c< 11 ac ecclesias paroohialeS) Societas habeat 
poteBtatem Stavuciidi vicaiium habentem caram aniraarum> 
ipse Tero superior loci pro tempore existens sit parochus, et 
B^c feotum regimen ecdesiae illias erit nostrum, et parochiani 
omnes Societati plena erunt subjecti, ut quidvis ab illis io^pe- 
tretor. 

8. Ubi academici sunt nobis repugnantes, vel catholici, au6 
baeretici cives fundationes impedientes, ibi per prselatos 
oonandum, ut primariae cathedrsd concionatorisd occupentur ; 
sic enim continget Societatem aliquando saltern necessitates 
ac rationes per occasionem exposituram. 

9. Maxime vero praelati EcclesisB devlDciendi erunt, quando 
agetur de beatificatione aut canonizatione nostrorum, et tuno 
omnibus modis a magnatibus et principibus litterse procu- 
Kandae erunt^ in quibus apud Sedem apostolicam negotium 
promoveatur. 

10. Si contingat prselatos aut magnates legationem obire, 
mivendum sedulo ac prseveniendum ne aliis religiosis qui 
nobiscum certant utantur ; ne affectum in illos transferant, et 
in provincias ac civitates in quibus nos moramur, inducant. 
Quod si hujusmodi legati transiverint illias provincias vel 
civitates, ubi Societas collegia babet, ezcipiantur magno 
honore et affectu, et pro modestia religiosa tractentur. 

Caput IV. — Quss commendata esse debeant concionatoribus 

et confessariis magnatum. 

1. Nostriy principes virosque illustres ita dirigant^ ut solunt 
ad majorem Dei gloriam tendere videantur, et ad talem 
austeritatem conscientiaa, quam ipsimet principes concedunt ; 
Deque enim statim sed sensim spec tare debet directio illorum 
extemam et politicam gubernationem. 

2. Ideo ssepe illis inculcandum distributionem honorum et 
dignitatum in republica spectare ad justitiam, graviterque 
Deum offendi a principibus, si contra earn spec tan t, et ex 
passione procedunt. Protestentur ssepe ac serio se nuUo 
modo velle in reipublicse administrationem ingerere, sed 
invitos dicere, ratione officii sui. Turn ubi semel bene hsea 
apprebenderint, explicetur quibus virtutibus prsediti esso 
debeant qui ad dignitates et munia publica ac primaria assu- 
mendi sunt, nominenturque tandem, et commendentur ab 
illis qui sunt sinceri amici Societatis. Hoc tamen non fiet 
immediate per noQtros^ nisi princeps ad hoc coegerit^ sed plusi 
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gmtisc habebit, si interponantur nmici vel familiares principia. 

3. Qiiocirca confessarii et concionatores nostri informentnr 
ab amicis nostris, qui pro quovis munere sunt apti, prasserdm 
tnlcs qui crga Societatem liberales aunt, horum Doniina apad 
Bc habeant; et bvlo tempore cum dexteritate, sive per se, aive 
per alioR, principibus insinuent. 

4. iMeniiDcrint summopere confessarii et condonatores, 
principcs suaviter et blande tractare, nullo modo io concioni- 
bus et privatis coUoquiis perstringere, omnes pavores ab illis 
removere^ et in ipsa fide, justitia, politica potlBsimnm adhor- 
tari. 

5. Munuscula parra vix unqaam pro privato nsn acceptent, 
Bed commendent necessitatem communem proyinciso aut col- 
legii domi ; cubiculo simpliciter instructo gaudeant^ neque 
curior^e nirnis se vestiant, et ad abjectiores personas, qa» ia 
palatio sunt, juvandas ao consolandas prompte se conferanty 
ne solis mngnatibus prsesto esse videantur. 

G. Quampriroum post mortem officialium cnrent nt de 
Bubstituendis amicis Societatis mature agant, et suspicione se 
cximant cxtorti regi minis ; quare etiam, uti supradictnm esti 
iuiniediatc se non impendent, sed amicos fideles, ac potentes, 
qui sustinere invidiam possunt, si qua) oriatur. 

CAruT V. — Quomodo agendum cum religiosis, qui iisdem in 
ecclesia, quibus nos, fructionibus vacant. 

1. Genus istud bominum ferendam animose, interim prin- 
cipibus et illis qui aliqua auctoritate Talent, et aliqno modo 
nobis addicti sunt, explicandum et indicandam opportaDe 
nostram Societatem omnium ordinum continere perfectionem, 
prscter cantum et exteriorem in victu et vestitu asperitatem ; 
et si qii£e religiones in aliqua excellant, Societatem eminen- 
tiori modo lucere in Ecclesia Dei. 

2. Inquirantur et notentur defectns aliomm religioBoram, 
quibus prudenter et plerumque per modum deplorationis apad 
fJeles amicos paulatim defectis ac propalatis, ostendatar 
minus feliciter illos satisfacere istis functionibuB qoibuB nobia- 
cum concurrunt. 

3. Major! conatu eundum est contra eoB qui schoIaB pro 
juventute docenda instituere volunt istis locis, in qoibiiB cam 
honore et utilitate nostri decent. Ostendant prindpibos efe 
inagistratibus tales fore perturbationi et Beditioni raipnblioB 
tusi impediantur, qu» ab ipsismet pueriBi qui diyeniinodo 
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instmentary incipienf;, denique Societatem sufficere juventuti 
erudiendse. Quod si religiosi litteras pontificias obtinuerinty 
aqt cardinalium commandationem pro se habeant, agant nos- 
tri contra per principes ac magnates, qui Pontificem infor- 
ment de bene meritis Societatis, et sufficientia ut per illam 
pacifice juvenius instruatur ; procurent etiam et exhibeant 
testimonia a magistratibus danda de bona illorum conyersa- 
tione et institutione. 

. 4. Interim pro viribus nostri studeant edere specimen sin- 
gnlare virtu tis et doctrinse exercendo studiosos in studiis, 
aliisque plaosibilibus ludis scliolasticis^ magnatibus ac magis- 
tratibus et populo spectantibus. 

Caput YI. — De conciliandis Societati viduis opulentis. 

1. Diligantur ad hoc opus patres provectse setatis, com- 
plexionis yivacis et conversationis gratse, ab illis visitentur 
Tiduse illse, et simul atque affectum aliquem erga Societatem 
ostendunt, vicissim opera et merita Societatis illis offerantur. 
Quod si acceptent et ecclesias nostras visitare coeperint, pros- 
piciatur eis de confessario, a quo bene dirigantur prsesertim in 
ordine ad constantiam in statu viduali, enumerando et 
laudando illius fructus et felicitatem ; certoque spondeant et 
tanquam obsides promittant seternum meritum hac ratione 
eonquirendum, et efficacissimum esse remedium ad purgato« 
lias poenas evitandas. 

2. Procuret idem confessarius ut sacello vel oratorio alicui 
domi adornando occupentur, in quo meditationibus aliisque 
exercitiis spiritualibus racare possint, ut sic facilius a conver- 
satione, et procorum visitationibus avocentur; et quamvis 
sacellanum habeant, nostri tamen a celebratione missse, et 
prsecipue ab exhort ationibus opportune faciendis non abstr- 
neant, et sacellanum sub se continere studeant. 

3. Caute et sensim mutanda quae ad gubemationem domus 
spectanty sic habita ratione personse, loci affectus et deyo- 
tionis. 

4. Amoliendi potissimum tales domestici (sed paulatim) qui 
planum Societate non communicant aut correspondent, tales 
que commendandi (si qui substituendi sint) qui a nostris 
dependeant aut dependere yelint : sic enim omnium, qui in 
familia aguntur, participes esse poterimus. 

6, Totus conatus coxifessarii hoc spectet, ut vidua ejus con- 
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eilio in omnibtts ntatar et acquiescat; qaod ostendetor per 
occasionem, esse unicum fundamentnm profectiu spiritnalu. 

G. Consulatar et celebretar freqaens osiu 'Baeramentonmif 
pKesertim pcenitenti^, in quo intima animi senaa et tenta- 
tiones quascamqae liberrime aperiat; deinde freqnens oom« 
mnnio, aaditos sacri ipsiosmet confeasarii, ad quod invitabitar 
cum promissis peculiaribus predbos, recitatio litanfaragi et 
quntidianam examen conscientiao. 

7. Juvabit etiam non parnm ad plenianmam oognitioneiii 
omnium inclinationam ejos, confeasio generalia etiamai alias 
alter! facta faerit, iterata. 

8. Exhortationes fient de bonis viduitatisy de molesdis 
matrimonii, pradsertim iterati, de pericaUs qa» aimol incur- 
runtur, etc., quae maxima ad hominem sunt. 

9. Proponendi subinde et dextre proci aliqoi, aed tales a 
quibus scitur bene viduam abhorrere; deecribantur aliorom 
vitia, et mali mores, si qui putentur illi arrideroi at aio anip 
Tersim secundas nuptias nauseet. 

10. Quando ergo circa viduitatis statnm bene affeetam ena 
constat, tunc commendanda vita spiritualia, non religioaay 
cujus incommoda potius proponenda, et exageranda. ael 
qualis fuit Paulaa et Eustochii, etc. Prospiciatqae oonfeasa- 
rius ut quantocius veto castitatis saltern ad bienninm vel 
triennium emisso, omnem aditum ad secundas nnptiaa exda* 
dat: quo tempore omnia conversatio cum sexa impaii et 
recreationes etiam cum consanguineis et affinibos prohibends 
titulo majoris conjunctionis cum Deo. Ecclesiastici autem a 
quibus vidua visitabitur, aut quos visitabit, si omnea exdodi 
Dtqiieanty tamen tales sint qui ex nostromm nata depen- 
deant. 

J 1. Hue usque ubi progressum fuerit, panlatim ad bona 
opera praesertim eleemosjnas inducenda erit Tidna, qua 
tanien nulla ratione praestabit sine sui patris spiritnaUs direc- 
tion e ; cum plurimum intersit, ut cum discretione talentmn in 
luci um spirituale detur, et eleemosjnas male collocate aint 
Faej e causa vel fomentum peccatorum, et sic simplicem taor 
turn fructum et meritum causent. 

Caput YIL — Quomodo conservandad viduae, et disponendoBi 

de bonis quae habent 

1. Urgeantur continue ut pergant in devotione et operibQS 
bonis; file, ut nulla hebdomada transeat, quin sua apome 
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diqtiid in honorem Christi, beatse ^rginis, afc patroni sui- 
poraBscindant a de se Buperfluis, quod ipsum in pauperes ero« 
genty vel ornatui templorum destinent, donee spoliis plerisquo 
St primitiis iBgjpti sint exutSB. 

2; Quod 8i pradter communem affectum, suam erga Sode- 
tatein nostram, liberalitatem testentur, idque facere contl- 
iinent, fiant omnium meritorum Societatis participes, cum 
indnlto speciali proyincialis, aut etiam si tantao personao 
fderint, generalis. 

3. Si emiserint votum castitatis, renovent illud more nostro 
bis in anno, concessa illis pro ilia die recreatione honesta cum 
nostrit. 

4. Yisitentur crebro, et jucundis colloquiisy et historiis 
{piritualibus, ac facetiis recreentur et foyeantur, justa unius- 
^nsqne humorem et incUnationem. 

5. Non tractentur nimis rigide in confessione, ne morosao 
nimis fiant, nisi forte amissa ape gratiam illarum aliunde occu* 
patam recuperandi ; in quo magna discretione de inconstantl 
muliemm genio judicandum, 

6. Arceantur ingeniose a visitationibus et festivitatibus 
Bliornm templorum, maxime religiosorum, et inculcetur illis 
omnes aliorum ordinum indulgentias in Societatem esse re- 
fdsas. 

7. Si lugendum ipsis sit^ permittatur omatus lugubris cum 
honesta majestate aliquid spirituale simul et mundanum 
Bpirans, ut non apprebendant se a viro spiritual! plane guber* 
nari. Denique modo non sit periculum inconstantiss, et erga 
Societatem fideles et liberales inveniantur, concedatur illis 
quidquid ad sensualitatem requirunt, moderate et exclusa 
Bcandali). 

8. Collocentur npud viduas alise puellse honestse et parentis 
bus divitibus ac nobilibus natse, quae nostrorum directioni et 
modo Vivendi paulatim assuefiant. ' His prsesit aliqua a con- 
fessario totius familise ad lioc electa et constituta. Subjician* 
tur sjndicationibus aliisque consuetudinibus Societatis, et qu89 
sese accommodare nolunt, dimittantur ad parentes vel alios a 
quibus adductse erant, describantur tanquam djscolse, difficilis 
genii, etc. 

9. Nee minor cura sanitatis, et recreationis illarum, quam 
salutis habenda erit: quare si de valetudine conquerantur, 
Btatim jejunia cilicia, disciplinae aliseque poeoitentiae corporales^ 
prohibebuntur : neque permittantur ad templum etiam exire. 
Bed domi secreto et caute administrentur* Dissimuletur cumi 
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illis in^ressus in hortum vel collegium, modo secreto id fiat ; 
perniittuntur colloquia et recreationes secrette cum iis qui 
maxime arriserint. 

10. Pro dispositione redituum quos habet vidua in favorem 
Socictatis facieoda, proponatur perfectio status hominum 
sanctorum, qui relicto mundo, parentibus et bonis abdicatis, 
cum mngna resignatione et animi hilaritate Deo servierunt. 
Exponantur in ordine ad hoc qu» habentur in constilutione et 
examine Societatis, de istius modi renuntiatione et abnega- 
tione omnium rerum. Allegentur exempla vidnanim, quao 
sic brevi in sanctas evaserunt, cum spe canonizationisy si sic in 
fincm usque perse vera verint, ostendaturque ipsis non defuta- 
ram ad hoc nostrorum apud Pontificem auctoritatem. 

11. Imprimendum ipsis hoc firmiter, si oonscientise perfects 
quiete iVui velint, omnino sine murmuratione, tsedio, aut ulhi 
reticentia interiori, sequendam esse tam in temporalibus quam 
in spirituaiibus confessarii directionem, tanquam a Deo peca« 
liariter destinati. 

12. Instruendse etiam, per occasionem, gratins esse si 
personis ecclesiasticis, maxime religiosis, spectatse et ezem- 
plaris vita), eleemosjnas suas dent, non nisi conscio turn efe 
approbante confessario. 

13. Cavebunt diligentissime confessarii ne quocumque 
pra3textu hujusmodi vidua) illorum poenitentes alios religiosos 
invisant, aut familiaritem cum illis ineant ; quod ut impe- 
diant, conabuntur suo tempore depraedicare Societatem tan- 
quam ordinem superlativum prse cseteris, et utilissimum ia 
Ecclesia, majoris auctori talis apud Pontificem et principea 
omnes ; perfectissimum in se, quia dimittit noxios et inido- 
neos, adeoque sine spuma et fecibus vivit, quibus scntent 
monaclu, plerumque indocti, bardi^ segues^ salutis suss incuriii 
ventricoia), etc. 

14. Proponant confessarii et suadeant illis ordinarias pen- 
siones ct tributa, quibus subleventur annuatim collegiomm et 
domorum professarum dcbita, prsccipue domus profesrso 
romansD, nee immemores sint ornamentorum tempi!, cei»| 
vini, etc. ad celebrationem missse sacrificii necessariorum. 

15. Quod si in vita sua vidua ex pleno bona sua Sodetati 
non inscripserit, proponatur illi, per occasionem, et prsBsertim 
ingruente gravi morbo aut periculo vitse, egestas, novitas efe 
muliitudo plurimorum collegiomm nondum ^ndatorum, indiiF 
canturque suaviter et fortiter ad sumptus faoiendoB| qnibni 
scternam gloriam sunt fundaturso. 
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16. Idem faciendum cum principibus, et benefactoribus 
aliis, persuadendum^ inquam, ea quse perpetua sunt in hoc 
mundo et in altero seternam illis gloriam a Deo paritura. 
Quod si hinc inde aliqui malevoli allegent exemplum Christi, 
qui non habebat ubi caput reclinaret, yelintque socios Jesu 
similiter esse pauperrimos, ostendatur et serio imprimatur, 
passim omnibus, Ecclcsiam Dei nunc mutatam et monarchiam 
lactam^ quas auctoritate et potentia magna tueri se debet, 
contra potentissimos inimicos, et esse lapidem ilium parvum 
excisum qui crevit in montem maximum, prsedictum per 
prophetam. 

17. Istis quse addictse sunt eleemosjnis et ornatui templo- 
rum ostendatur crebro, summam perfectionem in eo consistere, 
qaod terrenarum rerum amore sese exuentes, ipsum Christum 
ej usque socios, earum possessores faciant. 

18. Sed quia minus semper sperandum a viduis quae liberos 
guos ad seculum dirigunt, videbimus. 

Caput VIII. — Quomodo faciendum ut filii et filise viduarum 
religiosum aut deyotiorum statum amplectantur. 

1. Sicut matribus fortiter, sic nostris suaviter, in hao 
materia est agendum. Matres nimirum instruendae ut proli 
Buse reprehensionibus, castigationibus, etc. molestae sint a 
teneris; dum provectiores prsesertim filise fuerint, muliebrem 
omatum et clenodias illis negent, optando ssepe et Deum 
rogando ut ad statum ecclesiasticum adspirent et pollicendo 
insignem dotem si moniales esse yoluerint. Exponant ssepe 
difficultates quse in matrimonio sunt omnibus communes, et si 
quas ipssemet in particulari expertse sint, dolendo quod cseli- 
batum suo tempore, matrimonio non prsetulerint, denique sio 
agant continue, ut filise prsesertim, tsedio vitse apud matrem 
tali modo transigendse, de statu religiose cogitent. 

2. Cum filiis conversentur nostri familiariter, siquidem ad 
Societatem nostram apti visi fuerint introducantur opportune 
in collegium, et ostendantur, explicenturque ilHs ea, quae 
quoquo modo grata futura, et ad Societatem amplectendam 
invitatura creduntur, ut sunt horti, vinese, domus rurales, et 
prsedia, ubi nostri sese recreant; narretur illis itineratio ad 
diversa regna, communicatio cum principibus mundi, et quse- 
cumque juyenilem setatem oblectant, in refectorio et cubiculis 
exterior mundities, blanda conyersatio inter nostros, regulse 
nostrse facilitas, cui tamen compromissa est gloria Dei, ordinis 
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cerj'jne noBtri Fcper ikliai prsemiiienlia efe ^yJI/wpiS^^ nmnl 
iarfifc cum jdis comiriscse&nnir. 

0. Moxkeanmr quasi ex rerelBlaoiie intprdnm ad rdigionem 
ir zTffDsre. dfdade c£iite inaniietiir perfeetio et eominoditM 
liXi-irsr prs csieiis, expaDsnnzrgiie torn in pahlias ezhorte- 
tiniiSiifi. turn in pciraiis ooUoqnik, qnam mi gnve oontn 
rci^ii.dnitem cirxnam ealcdtrare, tandemqne indncamtnr ai 
ibi?iezizR exflncaiaa i^mtcaliay nt de statu Titib deligendo eon- 

4. Procnrent Dostri nt hn^nsznodi adoleseenieB inBfraetom 
h£L'r»saz: Sodetati adiicitos, qui contznno inWgileiit et horten- 
mr; si antsm rthictentxir. sabtrabanmr hine inde aliqma,nt 
tsrliD Tits affiraanrar. Exponat mater difficnltates familwft, 
Ts^iem. si son ita commode £eri posat, nt ana sponfee ani* 
r:.:z: hi Sodetatem a^'jicianti mittantiir titnlo atadiorain ad 
rezioia SodeULtem airjidanti mittantor titnlo atodiomiii ad 
rrn::^ Socie?atis grmnasia, et ez parte matria paoeaaab* 
r.-.:::sn:iir Eolada, et ex parte Tero Sodetatia adhibea&titf 
Ici^ocizia, nt affectum in nostroB transSerant. 

Caput DL — De reditibns ooD^onmi angendia. 

1. Xemo quantum fieri poteiit ad nltimam piofeasionan 
admiitatnr, quamdin snooeasionea aliqnaa exspectet^ niai fira- 
trem se jnniorem habeat in Sodetate, vel ob alias gravea 
causas; in omnibus tamen et ante onmia oonsalendom est 
amplifieationi Sodetatis aecnndum finea anpeiioribna notoB| 
qui in hoc saltern oonspirent, nt Ecdesia ad majorem gloriam 
I>ei pristino nitori restituatur, et totius deri non nid nnna sil 
spiritus ; quodrca frequenter nonendnm eat et paadm piomnl* 
gandum, Societatem partim constare ex profeasis adeo men- 
dids, ut praeter largitionea qnotidianaa fidelinm, careant 
omnibus omnino, partim etiam aliis patribns panperibna 
quidera sed qui possiiient bona stabilia, ne nnt in gravamen 
populi pro studiis ac functionibus suis, ut sunt cfloteri mandi* 
cantes ; ideoque serio inculcent confessarii prindpum, magna- 
turn, viduarum, et aliorum a quibus Sodetaa mnltnm aperare 
po testy ea qua3 hano materiam concemunt, nt dnm apiritnalia 
illis conferunt et divina, ad minimum terrena et temporalis 
ab illis redpiant, neque vix nnquam omittant occaaiones 
recipiendi cum offertur. Si autem promissum fuerib et dif- 
ff^ratur, prudenter in memoriam revocetur, qnantnm tamen 
fieri potest omnem affectum erga divitia^ disaimalando. Qiio4 
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m qtd ex confessariis sire magnatum sire alionim ad hsec ia 
praxin redigenda minus videatur, tempori et caute amoveatur^ 
alio in locum ejus suffecto, et si necessarium sic ad majorem 
poenitentium satisfactionem, ad remotiora collegia relegetur, 
dicendo Societatem pluriinum illius persona ac talentis ibidem 
indigere. Nuper enim audiyimus juvenes viduas immatura 
'morte prseventas, negligentia nostrorum supellectilem valde 
pretiosam, templis Societatis.dicatam non legasse, eo quod 
tempestive acceptata non esset ; neque est ad similia accept 
tanda teropus, .sed bona poenitentium voluntas spectanda est. 

2. Prselati, canonici, pastores, aliique opulenti ecclesiastic! 
industriis Taiiis ad exercitia spiritualia sunt alliciendi, et 
paulatim sic mediante afiPeotu erga res spirituales Sodetati 
conciliandiy deinde eorum liberalitas paulatim prognosticanda. 

3. Non negligant confessarii interrogare poenitentes sues 
(opportime tamen) de nomine, familia, affinibus, parentibus, 
amicis, bonis, dein spectare successiones illorum, statum, in* 
tentionem ac resolutionem ; quam si nondum sumpserint 
Societati favorabilem, opportebit persuadere; quod si spes 
alicujus utilitatis prima fronte affulgeat, quia non expedit de 
omnibus simul interrogare, jubeantur sive titulo majoris 
elucidationis conscientise, sive poenitentise medicinalis, hebdo- 
matim confiteri, et honeste ab eodem confessario invitentur, 
ut quod una vix inquirere non potuit, pluribus inquirat. 
Quod si successerit ex voto, si femina fuerit, ad persistendum 
in frequenti confessione et visitatione ; si vir ad sodalitatem 
frequentandam, et familiaritatem nostrorum, quoque modu 
inducatur. 

4. Quae de viduis dicta sunt, eadem agenda circa merca- 
tores, cives opulentos, et conjugates prole carentes, intelligan* 
tur ; a quibus non rare Societas ex asse hsereditatem acquiret, 
8i prudenter hae praxes executioni mandentur. Potissimum 
autem hsec observanda erunt, circa opulentas devotarias nos- 
tros frequentates, quae si non sint parentibus valde nobilibus 
natae, tantum ad summum poterit vulgus obmurmurare. 

6, Eectores coUegiorum conabuntur habere notitiam domo- 
rum, hortorum, praediorum, vicarum, pagorum, csBterumque 
bonorum, quae a primariis nobilibus, mercatoribus aut civibua 
possidentur ; et si fieri potest, gravaminum ac redituum, 
quibus onerantur ; sed caute in praestandum* et efficacissime 
per confessionem, sodalitatem, ac privata colloquia. Quod si 
confessarius poenitentem divitem adeptus sit; continue recto^ 
rem moneat, et onmi modo fovere conetur. 
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G. Porro samma rei in eo constitnenda eat^ quod nostri 
omnes apposite benevolentiam poeniteDtiam et alioruni, qoi' 
buscum conversantur captare norinty et UDguIorum iDclina- 
tioni Be accoramodare. Quapropter ad loca quae a divitibm 
et nobilibus inhabitantur, provinciales provideant nt nmld 
mittantur; et ut provinciales id prudentius ac felicias faciaBfti 
rcctores de messe illoa accurate instruere auo tempore me- 
minerint. 

7. Inquirant etiam an contractus et possessiones, per recep- 
tioncs fiiioriim in Societatem, ad illam transire poaaint ; et ai 
fieri potest, explorent an bona aliqua sic per pactum aliqood 
conducta, yel aliter coUegio cadere posaint, ut peat tempos 
Societati cedant; ad quern finem Societatia neceaaitas, et 
gravamen debitorum, omnibus prassertim magnatibua et divi« 
tibus intimanda erunt. 

8. Si contigerit viduoa aut conjngatoa divitea nobis addictos 
tantum habere filias, eaa nostri blande dirigent ad atatnm 
devotorium, vel ad religionem monialium; dote aliqua illia 
relicta, CDctera Societati paulatim acquirentur. Quod ai filioi 
liabcnnt, qui Societati apti erunt, ad illam aliicientuTy alii ad 
alias roligiones, etiam certo minimo compromiaao inducendi 
erunt. Sed si filius unicua ait quibuslibet modia ad Societa- 
tem pertrahendus erit, eique metua omnia parentum ex animp 
rcmovendus, et vocatio Christi inculcanda eat, oatendendo 
etium Deo aacrificium gratisaimum fore, ai parentibua inaciis 
et invitia aufugerit; dcinde mittantur ad novitiatum remo- 
tum, prasmonito piius generali. Quod ai filios et filiaa habeant^ 
prius filisQ in monasterium vel atatum devotorium dirigantnri 
deinde filii in Socictatem cum aucceaaione bonorum pertra- 
hantur. 

9. Superiorea hujusmodi ^duarum et conjugatoram 
confessarios suanter et for titer moneant, ut aeae utiliter pro 
Societate secundum haec monita impendant; quod ai non 
fecerint; alii eorum loco aubstituantur et ipai removeantorf 
fiic ut notitiam cum ilia familia fovere non poaaint. 

10. Yiduse vel aliae personae devotse, quae videntur magno 
affectu ad pcrfcctionem tendcre, inducantur ad hoc tanqnam 
ad efficacissimum medium perveniendi ad apicem perfectioniBi 
fii omnes suas possessiones Societati cedant, et yivant annona 
Societatis, quad illis secundum exigentiam continuo adminiatra- 
bitur, ut sine uUa cura ac aoUicitudine Deo liberioi 
Berviant 

11. Ad persuadendam efficaciua paupertatem Sodetatia^. 
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snperiores a ditioribus personis Societati addlctis mutuent 
pecanias sub chirographo^ quarum solutio differatur ; delude 
tempore morbi prsesertim periculosi talis persona constanter 
Tisitetur, et omui ratione prseveniatur, ut tandem moyeatur 
ad reddendum chirographum ; sic enim nostri non agnoscentur 
testamentOy et interim nihilominus lucrabimur absque invidiam 
Buccedentium in bona morientis. 

12. Conveniet etiam ab aliquibus personis pecuniam sub 
annuo reditu sumere, et eamdem nummo altiori alibi con- 
Btituere^ ut reditus reditum compenset; interim enim fieri 
poterit, ut amici, qui pecunias sic mutuo dederunt, misericor- 
dia nostri moti, lucrum aut subinde etiam capitale, sive 
testamento, sive donatione inter vivos, Societati cedant^ dum 
collegia struuntur, aut templa sedificantur. 

13. Utiliter etiam Societas sub nomine mercatorum divitum 
nobis aduictorum negotiari poterit ; sed respiciendum certum 
ac copiosum lucrum, etiam in Indiis, quad Societati non tantum 
animas, verum etiam opes multas hactenus^ Deo favente> 
Bubrainistrarunt. 

14. Procurent nostri habere in locis ubi resident, medicum 
aliquem Societati fidelem, quem apud segros praa csBteris 
prsecipue commendent et extollant; ut vicissim ipse nostros 
prse cseteris religiosis commendans, efficiat ut passim apud 
primaries segrotos et prsesertim moribundos vocemur. 

16. Confessarii sint assidui in visitandis segris, potissimum 
qui periclitantur, et ut alios reUgiosos ac ecclesiasticos inde 
honeste eliminent, procurent superiores, ut tempore illo quo 
confessarius discedere cogitur ab segrotOi continue alii 
Buccedant, et SBgrotum in bonis propositis foveant ; interim 
incutiendus erit prudenter horror infemi, etc., ad minimum 
purgatorium, demonstrandum que, quod sicut aqua exstinguit 
ignera, sic eleemosjna exstinguit peccatum ; nusquam autem 
melius eleemosjnas impend! posse quam in hujus modi 
personarum alimentum ac subsidium qui ex vocatione sua 
profitentur charitatem erga salutem proximi ; sic enim illius 
participes faciendos, et satisfacturos segrotos pro peccatis pro- 
priis, quia charitas operiit multitudinem peccatorum ; descriU 
potest quoque charitas, tanquam vestis ilia nuptialis, sine qua 
nemo admittitur ad mensam coelestem. Denique ex scriptura 
et Sanctis patribus alleganda erunt^ quae, respectu habito ad 
capacitatem aegroti^ efficacissima judicabuntur ad ilium 
permovendum. 

16. Mulieres conquerentes de yitiis aut molestiis saorum 
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maritorum, doceantar subtrahere secreto summam aliqaam 
pecuniad illamque Deo ofFerre pro expiandis peccatia maiitonxmi 
et impetranda illis gratia. 



CAPUT X, — ^De disciplinse hnjos rigore privatsd in Sodetate. 

1. Dimittendns erit qnilibet, yd cnjasvia oondidoiiifl yel 
ee talis, alio colore qusdsito, tanquam hostia Societatas, qui 
devotas nostras vel fdioa amicos alienayeric a templo noatro 
Tel freqaentatione nostrorum, aut eleemosjnas ad alia templa 
vel alios religiosos diverterit, yel alicui opulento, ant bene 
Societati congruo illas dissuaserit; tarn etiam qni ciroa 
tempus, quo de bonis propriis disponendum erat, affectnm erga 
consanguineos potius quam erga Sodetatem, OBtenderint; 
hoc enim magnum immortificati animi sign am eat, et conTenit 
professos esse plane mortificatos, item qni eleemofljnaa a 
posnitentibus ant aliis amicis Societatia ablataa ad. con« 
fianguineos suos pauperes direrterint. Ut autem de oann 
dimissionis suse postea non conquerantar, non dimittantnr 
atatim, sed prohibeantur primo ab andiendis confessionibnBi 
mortificentur et vexentur exercitiis yilissimomm officiorum; 
cogantur ad ea in dies prsestanda a qniboa averaionem 
maximam habere cognoscuntur ; remoTeantnr ab altioriboi 
Btudiis hac honorificis muniis; nrgeantur capitnlia ae 
reprehensionibus publicis ; arceantnr a recreationibna, et 
conversatione extemorum ; subtraliantar in veatibaa, aliiaqae 
utensilibus, ea quae omnino necessaria non annt, doneo ad 
murmurationem et impatientiam indncantur, et tnno tanqnam 
nimis immortificati, et aliis malo exemplo pemicioai dimittan* 
tur ; et si ratio dimissionis parentibns ant prselatia ^ftdflniw 
danda sit, dicantur non habuisse spiritum Societatis. 

2. Dimittendi insnper erunt qui scrnpnlnm feoermt in 
acquirendis Societati bonis, dicanturqne esse niminm proprio 
judicio addicti. Quod si apud provincialea rationem fiusti 
8ui reddere voluerint, non audlantnr, sed nrgeantnr ad regnlam 
qua3 omnes obligat ad caecam obedientiam prsestandam. 

3. Heflectendum erit ab initio et a teneris, qninam mazime 
in afEectu erga Societatem proficiant, qui autem aflfectnm etga 
alios ordines, ant pauperes, aut parentea, tenere deprehandon- 
tur, cum sint futuri inultilesi modo supra dicto, panlatim ad 
dimissionem disponantur. 
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CAPUT XI. — Qaaliter se nostri tinanimiier pwestabunt 

contra dimissos ^ Societate. 

1. Qaoniam dimissi saltern aliquorum secretornm conscii 
Bant, plerumque obsunt; ac proinde eorum conatibus obvi- 
andam erit his modis; antequam e Societate dimittantury 
inducantur nt promittant soripto, et jurent se nihil de Societate 
unqaam sinistri scrip turos vel dicturos. Interim superiorea 
iervent seripto malas inclination es, defectas ac vitia illorum, 
qvm ipsi aliqando in tnanifestatione conscientise 8U99 pro 
more Societatis dederunt, quibus si necesse faerit, Socle tas 
apnd magnates et prselatos ad illorum promotionem impe- 
diendam se juvare potent. 

2. Scribatur quamfU'imum per collegia, quinam dimissi 
tint, exaggerentarque causse dimissionis generales, iramor- 
tificatio animi, inobedientia, parvus affectus erga exercitia 
Bpiritualia, proprium judicium, etc. Deinde moneantur alii 
omnes ne cum illis ulla ratione correspondeant ; et si ab 
extemis de dimissis mentio fiat, loquantur omi^es aniformiter 
et passim dicant, Societatem neminem dimittere sine gravibus 
oansis, ejicere instar maris cadavera, etc. Insinuentur etiam 
cante hujus modi causae, propter quas odio habemur, nt 
plausibilior sit dimissio. 

3. In domesticis exhortationibus persnadeatar dimissos 
esse plane inquietos, et continuo Societatem repetere; ex- 
Bggerenturque infbrtunia eorulh qui post discessom a Societate 
male perierunt. 

4. Obviandum etiam erit accusatiooibos, qaas dimissi e 
Societate facere possent, per auctoritatem virorum graviumt 
qui passim declarent Societatem neminem sine gravi causa, 
dimittere, neque prsescindere sana membra ; qnod eonfirmari 
potest per zeium quem habet, et generatim ostendit Societas 
erga animas externorum, quauto magis erga domesticos 

0QO8« 

5. Deinde hujusmodi magnates ant prselati, apnd qnbs 
dimissi aliqnid auctoritatis aut fidei sibi conciliare ooeperint, 
omni genere beneficiorum a Societate preeveni^idi sunt, ao 
obstringendi ; explicandum illis quomodo bonum commune 
uniuB Beligionis tam Celebris, quam ntilis Eedesise, prse* 
ponderare debeat bono private qualiscumque personae ; qudd 
«i afifecttts erga dimissos perseyeret, juvabit causae dimiaeionis 

14 



±z::*:caTi. « sx?s?nr« tdm qss non adeo eerta ma^ 

. 1**=.^ = :tio prEu-AT^soisa ezit, ne fnaesertim ii, qui sai 
57*:=.:^ 5cctfCL3«=: lesKri'STi::!. pD>aioTeantiir ad aliqoa offieii 
s. i: ii^zxzas TyxioKst. zssi ae suqne omnia Sodetati snb« 
nistrrlz: e: idiixsi::^. :a ^i crzcibu oonstan poaaifc quod a 

7. Pr:cir>£:zr lenzcri =: &b esotitio fonctiomim eelebrinm 
1:1 Zcclsu. « sc::! ee-^cnea* confeasioneSy emlgatioiiei 
Lrcriz:. e:»?^ q^.&sic:a £«n potest sint zemoti, ne affeotom 
e: :li=.3;ir:i t:i1^ si':£ eoccHeat £0 fine diligienliflrinie in 
\::o.=: ao =:::»s ilLcnia eri: isqcirmdnm, nee non in aodalitiaf 
c<:-:~iGLu:::eSy e:c , e; ia»nuones dinuasL Qnocirca elBcien- 
ci='. eri:, c: cT^a &I:qso e funilia ilia, qnam dimiari incolonti 
r:^:ri rccclLirva eorre^oniesuam habeant. Qnamprimam 
£.u:c=i CTiiip^vn misTXS lauiabile, ant eensora dignum depro- 
h:=^:i:!i fuerl:« per psrsosas inferioria ordinia nolnt addiofai 
in Tulz^is dispeigamr, deinie magnatea reL pnaLatu^ qui 
diT.issciS foTenr. fanine infunis iodidis teneantar. Quod ft 
EiriL ccmmistant repiehensione dignnm. et landabiliter 18 
gerenr, extenaentor argads propoationibiu^ amUgniaqae Terfail 
ecrum rirtniea; operaque quae commendantor, donee autimft* 
rlo et fiies qose antea illis adhibebatnr, imminnator ; Societatil 
enim pbne interesty dimissoa et praeaertim eoi^ qoi earn am 
sponte deaeruemnt, promis aupprimL 

8. Infonania et erentus sinistriy qui ilUa aeeidnnt, qnam- 
primum dimlganda aunt, imploratis tamen precibna pe^ 
Eonarum piamm, nt non credaatar noatri ex paadone proeeden; 
domi Tero omnibua modis ezaggerentar, at alii oonbneantar. 



CAPUT XII.— -Quinam conaerrari ac fovexi in Sodetato 

debeant. 

1. Priranm locam tenere debent atrenni operarii, qv^ 
Bcilicet, non minua temporale quain apiritoale Societatia bonnrn 
promoventi quales aunt plerumqae confeaaarii prindpnm ao 
xnagnatuni, \idaarara et deTOtarum opulentanun, eoncionatoM 
et professorea, et quicumqae horum aeeretornm aont oonadL 

2. Corruentea viribua et defecti setate, aecundom quod 
talenta ana pro bono Societatia temporali impenderont adeo 
ut habeatur decena ratio measis prseteritse ; praterqoam quod 
adhuc apta instromenta sint ad deferendos superionbai 
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d^fectns ordinarlos quos ia reliquis domesdois^ cam perpetuo 
domi sint, animadvertunt. 

3. Dimittendi illi nunqaam erant, qaantnm fieri poterit^ no 
Sodetas male aadiat. 

4. Prseterea, foyendi qaicumque ingenio, nobilitate, aut 
diyitdis excellunt, prsesertim si amicos at consanguineos Socie- 
tati addictos habeant et potentes, et revera ipsi sincero afifecta 
erga Societatem sint^ secundum explicationem supra datam* 
Mittendi illi Boman, yel ad uoiversitates celebriores ut stu- 
deant; si autem in proyincia studuerint, peculiari affectu et 
&Tore professorum sunt promoyendL Qaoadusque cessionem 
bonoram saorum fecerint Societati, nihil illis denegetur, sed 
postquam illam fecerunt^ mortificentur ut cseteri, semper tamen 
zespectu aliquo habito ad prseterita. 

5. Erit etiam ratio peculiacis eomm apud saperiores, qui 
selectos aliquos juyenes ad Societatem allexerint, quando qui- 
dem affectum suum erga Societatem non parum testati sunt ; 
Bed quandiu illi nondum professi sunt, yidendum ne nimium 
illis indnlgeatur, ne forte fortuna^ quos ad Societatem adduxe- 
nmty reducant. 

CAPUT XIII. — ^De delectu juyenum in Societatem admit- 

tendorum, et modo retinendL 

1. Summa prudentia contendendum est^ at diligantur juye- 
nes ingeniu bono, forma non contemnenda, gencre nobiles, aut 
qood minimum horum aliquo ezcellentes. 

2. Ut feudHus ad institutum nostrum pertrahantur, peculiari 
affecta quamdiu student a prsefectis scholaram et magistria 
Bunt prseyeniendi ; extra tempora schol» ab iisdem sunt in- 
Btruendi, quam gratum Deo sit, si quis iUi se, et sua omnia 
prssertim in Societate filii sui, consecret. 

3. Ducantur occasione data per collegium et hortam, imo 
aliquando etiam ad yillas, et cum nostris yersentur tempore 
recreationum, et paulatim familiares fiant, oayendo tamen ne 
familiaritas pariat contemptum. 

4. Non permittantur castigari, et in ordinem redigi a prsa- 
ceptoribus cum aliis discipulis. 

5. Munusculis ac priyilegiis yariis, setati illorum conformi- 
buSy deyinciendi sunt, et maxime colloquiiB spiritualibus sunt 
animandL 

^ 6. Incolcetur illis bseo fieri dispoutione diyina, taiiquam 
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ad Sociofcatem electis pno tot aliia idem 
tatibufl. 

7. Aliis occasionibos, praeserdm ezhortalicmibaSy termfi 
fiiint minis damnatioiiiB aoternae, nisi dirinae Tocadoai obiem- 
poront, 

S. 8i Socictatem ingredi conatanter petant; diffentnr illo- 
rum ndinissio, quamdia constantea manent; qaod a motabDei 
U]']):ironnt, quamprimam et omniboa modia foTeantar. 

0. Adinoncantur efficaciter ne alli familiari ano, ek ne qoi- 
doin pnronLihus Tocationem auam aperiant, prinaquam admifli 
pint, (^iiod 81 deinde aliqua illoa teotatio reailiendi aapem- 
m.\U ill intogro turn ipsx, turn Societaa erit, et ri ilia anperala 
fuorit, Rompor crit occasio illos rememoratioiie ejnadem poatea 
niiinnndi, si tempore novitiatos, aut post emiaaa Totft aimpliria 
ol)V<*nirtt. 

1 0. Qiiiavcro maxima difficultas est in alliciendia magnatnm, 
n(>l>i1niin, sonatorum filiis quandiu apud parentea aant, qoi 
i11i>s, ac succedendum illorum oificiis edacant, peraaadendom 
ill is ])or nmicofl potius quam per peraonas Socxetati^ at illoi 
in nliis provinciis, et remotis universitatibns ooUooent, ia 
(luihui nostri docent, praimissis instructionibus ad professorei 
(1(» (piulitato ct conditionibus illorum, ut affectam illomm 
»Sor'u>tnt.i frtcilius et certius concilient. 

1 ) . Quando ad ntatem aliquo modo maturam perrenerint, 
iniluconili crunt ad facienda, aliqua exercitia apiritoaliai quo 
in (Hornianis ct Polonia ssepe bonum auccessum. habnemnk 

12. IVrturbationibus et afflictionibus illomm oocurendnm 
or it, pro qualitate et conditione onioscujusque adhibitii de- 
xnonstratioiiibus, et exhortationibus privatis de malo snooeMa 
ilivitiarum, ct bono Tocationis non contemnendo aab poena in« 
dictionis poMioc infemalia. 

1.'^. Apud parentea, ut fociliua filiomm anoram denderioia 
Sooiotatcin ingrcdiondi condescendanti ostendator excellentia 
instituti Societatis, pra) aliis religionibua, sanctitatia et doctrinB 
patrum nostrorum, rostimatio integra apud omnea, honor et ap- 
])lausus universalis, qui Societatis a summia et a minimia did« 
fcrtur ; ct reccnseatur numerus principum et magnatun, qni 
mngno animi sui solatio in hac Societate Jesu vixerant, et 
mortui sunt, et ctiam nunc viyunt. Ostendatur qoam gratam 
Deo sit quod juvenes sese illi mancipent, prseaertim in Socie<' 
tiito filii sui, et quam bonum sit yiro, cum portaTerife jngniB 
Domini ab adolescentia sua. Quod si de teneritudine et nd- 
nus perfecta sstate disceptetur^ declaratur iadlitaa inaftiti 
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aostri quod prsBter trium votorum obsenrationem, nihil aliud 
qaod Talde molestum sit continet, et quod valde spectandum 
«t^ nnllam regulam obligare, ne quidem sub peccato yeniali* 

CAPUT XIV. — Do casibus reservatis, et caus& dimittendi 

^ Societate. 

1. Pr9dter casus expressos in constitutionibus, a quibus solus 
saperior aut confessarius ordinarius^ cum ejus licentia, absol- 
t^ poterit, sunt sodomia, mollities, fomicatio, adulterium^ 
staprum, tactus, impudicus maris aut feminss, prseterea si quiar 
quaeumque zeli causa aut occasione quomodolibet quidquam 
gravad moiiatur contra Societatem, ejusque honorem aut utili- 
tateniy quae etiam omnes sunt justse causae dimissionis. 
' 2. Quod si quis aliquid hujusmodi confiteatur sacramenta- 
Hter, non prius absolvatur, quam promiserit se extra confessio- 
Bem Buperiori manifestaturum per se, vel per confessarium ; 
torn superior concludet, pro bono communi Societatis, quod 
melius videbitur ; et si certa spes sit criminis occultandi, con- 
formi poenitentia plectendus erit, sin Tero quamprimum di- 
mittendus ; caverit sibi interim confessarius dicere poenitenti 
ilium periclitari de demissione. 

3. Si quis ex nostris confessariis audiverit ab aliqua persona, 
externa, quod cum aliquo e Societate rem turpem commiserit, 
non eam prius absolvat, quam extra confessionem aperuerit 
somen illius cum quo peccavit; quod si dixerit, adhuc non 
absolvatur, nisi jurejurando se obstrinxerit se nunquam id ulli 
mortalium reyelaturuhi sine consensu Societatis. 

4. Si duo ex nostris camaliter peccaverint, si prior mani- 
festaverit, in Societate retineatur, alter dimittatur ; sed deinde 
is qui detinetur ita mortificetur, et undequaque affligatur, ut 
prse tsedio et impatienta occasionem det dimissioni, quae statim 
arripiatur. 

5. Poterit etiam Societas, cum sit corpus nobile et praestans 
in Ecclesia, a sepraescindere hujusmodi personas, quae ad 
Instituti nostri executionem minus idonesB videbuntur, quamvis 
initio satisfecerinty et facile invenietur occasio; si, nempoi 
oontinuo vexentur, et omnia fiant contra illorum, inclinatio- 
nem, subjiciantur superioribus tetricis, arceantur a studiis ao 
fonctibnibus lionorificentioribus, etc., donee obmurmurent. 

6. Betinendi etiam nullatenus sunt, qui aut superioribus 
palam insnrgunt, aut palam aut clam apud socios ac potissi- 
mam externoa coDqaerootur^ item qui apud domesticoa vel 
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extornos modnxn agendi Societatis, qaoad acqaindonem mt 
administrationem bonoram temporalium condemnant, yel alias 
rationes agendi, yerbi gratia, concalcandi ac aupprimendi 
male affectos erga Sodetatem, yel dimiasos, etc., qnin etiam 
qui Venetos, Francos, aut alios a quibus Societas polsa, efi 
gravia damn a passa est, in coUoquiis fernnt ant defendnnt. 

7. Ante dimiaaionem, acerrime agitandi annt ii qui demit* 
tcntur, amoyendi a consaetis officiis, et modo hoic, modo illi 
&p[)licandi, interim qnantumcamqne bene prseatiterinfc, repre* 
bendcndi, eoqae titulo alteri applicandi; pro leyiori culpa 
quam forte commiserint grayes poenes assignentar, confnndan- 
tur publico usque ad impatientiam, tandemque tanqoam aliii 
pcrnicioei dimittantor; id hoc autem locos^ de quo minima 
opinautur, eligatur. 

8. Si de aliquo nostrorum spea certa At de obtinendo eps- 
copatu, aut alia dignitate ecclesiastica, prsBter consueta Socie- 
tatis yota, cogatur alterum emittere, quod semper bene de In- 
Btituto Societatii sensurus ait, ac dictums, neque alio confiessi- 
rio quim qui de Societate sit, utetar, quin imo ae in nollis rebus 
nlicujus momenti quidqaam dispositurum, nisi aadito judido 
Societatis. Quod quia cardinalis Toletns non obsenraTik, 
Societas a Sancta S^e impetrayit, ut poathac nnlloa maranns, 
perfidiss judaic» aut mahometicsd hseres admittatnr, qui tale 
Yotum pracstare noluerit, et tanquam acerrimufl Societatis 
hostis quantumcumqae Celebris esset, dimittatnr. 

CAPUT XV. — Quomodo agendum cum monialibas et 

deyotariis. 

1. Cayeant yalde confessarii et concionatorea offenders 
moniales, aut illis dare ocoasionem tentationis contra yoca- 
tionem ; sed contra, affectu potissimum snperiomm sibi 
conciliato, procurent confessiones saltern eztraordinarias 
excipere, et conciones apud eas facere, si gratitudinem illaram 
yicissim experiantur ; multum enim juyare Societatem pos- 
sunt nobiles, prsssertim ac diyites abbatise, tum per ae, torn 
per parentea ac amicos suos, adeo ut mediante Dotida 
primariorum monasteriorum paulatim in notitiam et <^mVyirii 
totius fere civitatis Societas yenire possit. 

2. Vitandum tamen ez altera parte deyotariis DoatriSi M 
monnsteria feminarum frequentent ne yiyendi ratio iUa ipM 
magis arrideat, et sic Societas ezpectatione omnium bonomii^ 
quo; possident| fru8tretur« Inducantur yero ad prsoatandam 
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vottim castitatis et obedientido ia manibus confessarii sui, 
OBtendaturqae illam vivendi rationem esse conformeiu 
primitivse Ecclesise moribus, utpote lacentem in domo, et non 
Bttb modio sine proximi sedifiicatione ac fructu animarum ; 
prsBterquam quod exemplo viduarum illarum evangelicarum 
Christo in Sociis suis benefaciant de substantia sua ; denique 
omnia quae in prsejudicium claustralis vitse sunt, exponautur 
eiqne applicent, hujusmodi instructiones illis sub secreti sigillo 
oommunicent^ ne forte ad aures religiosorum perveniant. 

CAPUT XVI. — ^De contemptu divitiorum palam prs9 se 

ferendo. 

1. Ne sseculares nobis adscribant nimium affectum erga 
divitias, juvabit nonnum quam recusare aleemosjnas minoris 
momenti, quae pro officiis a Societate prsestitis offeruntur, 
quanquam ab iis qui omnino nobis sunt addicti, etiam miuiinas 
quascumque acceptare conveniat, ne avaritise arguamur^ si 
tantum dona insigniora admittamus. 

2. Negandse erunt sepulturse penKmis vilibus in templis 
nostris, quam vis valde addicti fuerint Societati, ne videamur 
pluralitate mortuorum divitias venari, et constet de beneficiis 
quae a mortuo recipimus, 

3. Cum Tiduis aliisque personis, quae Societati pleraque sua 
dederunt; agendum erit valde resolute et acrius cseteris, pari- 
bus quam cum aliis, ne videamur propter considerationem 
bonorum temporalium illis favere plus quam cseteris. Imo 
idem obseryari convenit respectu illorum qui in Societate 
sunty sed postquam bonorum suorum cessionem et resignatio- 
nem in favorem Societatis fecerint; et si necesse sit, a 
Societate dimittantur, sed omni cum discretione, ut, saltern 
partem eorum quae Societati dedernnt ei relinquant^ aut 
morientes testamento legent. 

CAPUT XVII. — ^De modis promovendi Societatem. # 

1. In primis in hoc incumbant omnes, ut etiam in rebus 
parvi momenti unum semper sentiant, et saltem ezterius 
dicant ; sic euim quantumcumque res mundi hujus turbidse 
fuerint, Societas semper necessario augebitur et confirmabitur. 

2. Sic omnes lucere nitantur doctrina et ezemplis, ut reliqui 
religiosi, prsesertim ii qui de clero sunt, pastores, etc, 
Buperentur, tandemque vulgus omnia a nostris tantum prsestari 
optet ; quin imo hoc palam dicatur, non requiri in pastoribus 
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cloctnnam tantam, modo buo mnnere bene fangantnr, eonsilio 
eiiiin Societatem juvare posse, quae idcirco stadia summopere 
conini'-ndata habet. 

li. Fovendi regcs ac principes hac doctrina, quod fides 
cntholica in prsesenti statu persistere nequeat sine politismo. 
Bed ad hoc magna opus discretione ; liac ratione nostri giad 
cnmt magnatibus, et ad intimiora consilia adhibebuntur. 

4. Foveri poterunt covis lectissimis et certissimis undeqna- 
que transcriptis. 

5. Ncque parum confcret si mngnatnm et principum dissen- 
8101)68 caute ac sccreto nutriantur, etiam cum mutua Tirium 
iiifractione. Quod si animadverteretur yerisimiliter concilian- 
dos, Socictas quamprimum illos pacificare contendel^ ne aliunde 
prscvcuiatur. 

G. Ingeneranda omnibus modis, praesertim mlgo et magna- 
ti1)U8, opinio dc Societatis erectione per singularem Pronden- 
tiain divinam, juxta prophetias Joacliimi abbatia, ad hoc nt 
IDcolesia depressa ab lia^reticis elevetur. 

7. Turn magnatum et episcoporum gratia "obtenta^ ocen* 
pnndi pastoratus et canonicatus, ad reformationem cleri exao- 
tiorem, qui olim sub certa regula cum episcopis suis videban^ 
et ad perfectionem tendebant; ac tandem ad abbatias et 
pra'Iaturas aspirandum quas attenta ignayia ac stupiditate 
luoiKichorum, ubi vacaverint, non erit difficile asseqni; 
etenim ex re [Ecclesioi omnino foret, si omnes episcopatus a 
Socictatc tenerentur, imo sedes apostolica posaideretor ; pr89- 
sertim si Pontifex bonorum omnium princeps temporalis fieret, 
quare omni ratione temporalia Societatis, prudenter tamen et 
Bt'CTeto paulatim extendenda, ncque dubium quin tunc anrea 
sa^cula et pax continua ac universalis et consequenter benedio- 
tio divina Ecclesiam comitaretur. r 

8. Quod si spes non affulgeat ad hseo perreniendi, cum 
equidcm necesse sit ut veniant scandala, pro tempore inYer- 
ttuilus erit status politicus, et incitandi principes nostris 
famTliariter utentes ad bella mutua et importuna; ut sic 
ubique Societas imploretur ac impendatur reconciliationi pub- 
lioac, ut communis boni auctrix, et primariis beneficiis et dig* 
uitatibus ecclesiasticis compeosetur. 

9. Denique hoc saltern conabitur Societas efficere, acqnirita 
principum gratia et auctoritate, ut ab iis a quibua non amatnrj, 
saltern timeatur.'' 

FINIS. 
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' The preceding document is now presented to English 
headers in its entirety, in the original Latin. It watf 
liecessary to show that the so-called ** Secret Oath of the 
Jesuits," a comparatively modern pious fraud and for- 
gery that has heen smuggled into the most recent Eng- 
Ush version of the Monita Secreta published by Seeley, 
wherein Mr. Bonsall discovered it, has no place and 
not even a reference made to it in the original Latin 
version of the forgery concocted upwards of two hun- 
dred years ago. The following article of some research 
on the subject of this egregious "pious fraud** desig- 
nated Monita Secreta Societatis Jesu, was published 
by the author of this Historical Notice of Penal Laws 
Against Boman Catholics, S^c, in the Dublin Seview^ 
Na. C. for August, 1861, headed : " Secret tnstructiom 
cf the Jesuits — correspondence between Dr. R. ii. 
Madden and Charles Dickens, Esq. relative to an 
article published in * All the YeS)(r Round,* No. 117, 
July 20, 1861| entitled Secret Instructions of the 
Jesuits.*^ 

** We no sooner answer one of their satires but they have 
half-a-dozen more ready to be published. They keep maga^ 
rines full of them ; they have them remitted from all parts 
ef the world. Those that were refuted a hundred years ago, 
on which the world laughed as though they were not refuted 
they revive again at present, with the same confidence as if 
they were new pieces or had remained unanswered."* 

In the article headed ^ Secret instructions of the Jesuits/' 
published in Mr. Dickens' periodical above referred to, of the 
20th of July last, the following passages occur :— 

*' A copy (of the Monita Secreta Societatis Jesu) of which 
recent reprint in Paris three editions in Paris have been sold 
in ten days, and the fourth is already out dressed in red and 
black (the garb of a melo-dramatio demon,) with the Latin ori'^ 
ginal and a French translation on opposite pages, is now lying 
on the writer's table. . • 

'' If the deed (of republication) has been done with Impe-* 
rial connivance, it can hardly have obtained Jesuitical per-' 

* Tellier, in reference to the charge of neglecting to answer habitual 
ealomniators. 
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mission. On tlie contrarr, there is a load nltramontsne 
shout denying the authenticity of the document ; but to 
dissipate all doubts on the sul ject, it suffices to turn to his- 
tory, and compare the conduct of the Society of Jeans with 
the secret instructions now divulged to the world. This is 
not the first time they have been bronght to light ; but erery 
time the Society has contrived to secure the copies, and pat 
them out of sight, as soon as the first excitement of publicity 
had passed away. The Superiors of the Jesnits are orderd 
to retain and to hold these private instructions, with great 
care, in their own hands, and to communicate them only to a 
few of the professed ; some of the instructions may be imparted 
to non-professed persons, when advantage to the Society is 
likely to follow; but it must be done under the seal of secreeyy 
and not as if they were written rules, but merely suggestions 
drawn from the actual experience of the person who gives the 
aci * ice* ••• ••• ••• (■• ••• 

" Special care is ordered to be taken that these admonitions 
fall not into the hands of strangers, who might put upon them 
an unfavourable construction, through envy of the Order. 
Should sucli happen (quod absit! — far be it from us!) it most 
be stoutly denied that these are the real sentiments of the 
Society, confirming the assertion by calling to witness 
such members as remain still in ignorance, and by opposing 
to these the general instructions and the printed or the 
written rules.'' 

'* The place of confessor is, with all Catholic princes a sort 
of ministerial office more or less powerful, according to the age, 
the passions, the temper, and the intelligence of the penitent. 

'^ Pere Lachaise held this post for a long period, and ob- 
tained for his Society great consideration. Supple, polite, 
adroit, with a cultivated mind, gentle manners, and an even 
temper, he knew how to alarm or to soothe his penitent's eon- 
science according to occasion, and never lost sight of his own 
interests uor of those of his Company. A masked opponent 
of all opposite parties, he spoke of them with moderation, 
and even praised some few individuals belonging to them. A 
few dajs before his death, he said to the king, ^ Sire, I en- 
treat you to do me the favour to choose my successor out of 
our Company. It is extremely attached to your majesty ; 
but it is very wide- spread, very numerous, and composed of 
very different characters, who are all very susceptible touch- 
ing the glory of the corporation. No one could answer fiirit 
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if it fell into disgrace; and a fatal blow is soon struck.' The 
ling was so surprised at this address, that he mentioned it to 
Marechaly his head surgeon, who spoke of it to other intimate 
friends. A fatal blow t5 easilj struck, in more than one way. 
Pope Clement XIV. issued in 1774^ a bull abolishing the 
Society of Jesuits and was poisoned very shortly afterwards. 

** Apropos to which policy we will dip into the second 
dapter of the instructions : * How the Fathers of the Society 
are to acquire and keep the intimacy of princes, great men, 
and persons of the highest consideration.* 

'* Above all things every e£fort must be made to gain the 
ear and the mind of princes and persons of the first quality 
everywhere, in order that no one may dare to rise up against 
118^ but, on the contrary, may be compelled to depend upon 
luu But, as experience teaches that princes and great men 
are particularly well a£fected towards ecclesiastics, who con- 
eeal their odious acts and put a favourable interpretation upon 
them — such as their marriages within the prohibited degrees 
of kindred and the like*— they are to be spurred on in such and 
similar conduct, under the hope of obtaining through ouv 
agency such dispensations from the Pope, which his holiness 
will grants reasons being given and precedents quoted, and 
arguments adduced, having for their pretext^the common good 
and the greater glory of God, which is the object of the 

i3K)C16Cy« ••■ ••• ••• ••• ••• 

" The wives of princes are most easily to be gained through 
their femmes de chambre, for which purpose they are to be 
made much of by every possible means, for thus we shall 
obtain access to every circumstance^ even the most secret, 
which occurs in the family.'' ••• ••• ••• 

"How to gain rich widows for the Society," furnishes 
a chapter of considerable interest. For this purpose must 
be selected Fathers advanced in age, of a lively com- 
plexion and agreeable conversation. Let them visit these 
widows, and as soon as they perceive in them any liking for 
the Society, let them place at their disposal the good offices 
and the spiritual merits of the Society. If they accept, and 
begin to visit our churches, let them be provided with a 
confessor, by whom they may be well directed, with the 
intention of keeping them in their widowhood by enumerating 
and lauding its advantages and pleasures. He may promise 
and answer for their certainly thus obtaining eternal bliss and 
avoiding the pains of purgatory* 
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** Womon wlio complain of their hnsband'fl Tices aid A» 
iton\>¥r ihoy caiist^ tluMii, mny be taoghfc that thej mar 
t^iUi^ Anr Auni of moiu^y needful to expiate their 
»in:« A\u\ |mr<*hnao thoir (virdon. 

■* Frt>m tlu^o »i>ooimcnsy * The choice of jonng people to 
Ik' :iuiiii(t(Hl into ilie Soiuotj and the mode of retaining then,' 
* lL>w Xk\ In^haTo to nuns and dcTotees^* and other eqaaOj 
ru* V oh:)ptora may bo imagined to a certain extent.'** 

On Ju1yth« S7th, 1861, Dr. Madden addreflwl m letter 
to Mr. l>iokona« which was forwarded to him and Uhmiiii 
f v.<h/r»tV by a litomry friend in London. A earefnlly wntta 
8(:)t(Mnoni Aivomi^niiHl that letter, in refutation of the an* 
tliiMiiixitr of tho publicAtion intitled '* Secret loatmetioni el 
fho JriiuitA.** wliioli had been dealt with as a genuine tmst' 
>^i'r(hy I'lVHlnotion in tho periodical conducted bj Mr. Dick« 
ei^it. In tluit atatoment, drawn up upwards of nine jean agt^ 
by l>r. MjuKlen.on the oi'CAaion of another reprint of the same 
ir.wuiuL nr prtv)urtion» I>r. Madden showed from aninent Us- 
tori«Ml vrriiora. oriiioa, and men of learning too, of high charse* 
tor. x\\M the ** Monits*) Secrota/' or so-called '' Secret Instmo- 
tiouji/* of the J<«iiin(« waa a spurious production, a literary or 
ratdcrsi |H^leiino,il im|v>ature that had been fabricated with the 
desiiM) of dofAit\ing nnd diaorediting the Order of the Jesait% 
nnii Ii!ul Ihvu frequently republi^ihed during the past two 
ivnturiea with the s^ime malignant intention. 

l>r. Madden the^'fore called on Mr. Dickene to g^re inser* 
tion to that atatemeut and the letter that accompanied it in 
the «ame perioilioal in which the calumnious artide had 
appear* d. in juatioe to those who had been outraged bj it 

Ihifortunately the only copy of that letter that waa in the 
hattila of Dr. Madden was sent to a gentleman connected with 
tlic pri'Asi by whom it has been misliud. The following^ how- 
over, ia the substance of it. 

l)r. Madden was quite sure that the very objeotionaUe 
nrtiele piiblisheil in Mr. Dickens* periodical of ** All the Year 
Itounil/* of the 20th July, had been inserted therein without 
his knowledge or assent. It was replete with oalnmnias 
involving charges of murder, swindling, fedsehood, treaao% 
and hypocrisy : not against one man or sereral raei^ bat 
ai^ainst an entire community of men professing to be 
ters of religion and members of a Christian instttatioiu 

• « All thA Year Bound,** 20 July, laOl, , 
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In more than one of the works of Mr. Dickens, the basenees^ 
meanness, and cowardice of calumny were depicted in strong 
colours. It would be needless to point out to him the incon- 
sistency of men calling themselves Christians who, in their 
mthlese enmity to persons who are not of their creed, cast 
aside all feelings of regard for their fellow men, all senti- 
ments of piety and charity, all sense of justice in regard to 
them, and utterly forgetful of the obligations they owe to the 
elaims of humanity, to mangle the characters of their brethren 
who differ with them in religion, outrage all laws, divine and 
human, and despise their own flesh. 

It would be needless to observe to Mr. Dickens that ca« 
lumny was a vile weapon, and was generally found in the 
hands only of malignant, unmanly, reckless, and vindictive 
persons. 

It would also be unnecessary to observe to Mr. Dickens 
that the crime of calumny, whether it was committed against 
the exalted and popular or tliose who were not in either 
category, was the same outrage on morals, and that it did 
not matter whether the person calumniated was a Jesuit, 
or the Arciibishop of Canterbury, or the Prince Consort. The 
character of a Jesuit was as dear to him as that of either 
of those exalted personages. And if he was slandered 
the same justice would be due to him at the * hands of 
those by whoilf he had been wronged, that the most illus- 
trious personages in the land, if similarly wronged, would ha 
entitled to. 

On these grounds Dr. Madden called on Mr. Dickens to 
give insertion in his journal to the present communication and 
to the following statement in refutation of the authenticity of 
the *' Monita Secreta," which Dr. Madden had published ia 
the '< Catholic Guardian/' June 12eh9 1852. 

PIOUS FBAUDS AND FOROERIES ON THE JESUHS. 

A treatise is now in large circulation in this city, and in all 
the principal towns in England, ascribing to the Society pf 
Jesus, and the religion they profess and defend, all the atro- 
cious crimes which can be conceived or committed, including 
in the fiigiitful catalogue of enormities, murder, robbery, 
perjury, prevarication, sacrilege, cupidity, hypocrisy, and 
impiety in all its forms, a devotion, in a few words, of all the 
powers of the mind, all the feelings of the heart, all the infla- 
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enoes and aspirations of the sonl of man to the aerrice of the 
Satanic spirit of lies, Inst, avarice, and amUtionl 

This terrible impeachment is made on the alleged erideneo 
of a code of instructions framed bj the JcsnifcBi for the idi« 
gious government and regulation of the order of which Lojob 
was tlie founder, and which neoessarilj makes him an aeosi- 
sarv to and an accomplice of morderoas men who devised 
most iniquitous schemes and measures. 

The work we have referred to is a new edition, and Ea^kh 
version of a Latin work that made its first appearance in print 
in 1G12. It was stated to have been discovered in Germaiv, 
and purported to be secret instructions of the Jesnits for the 
use of the members of their order. It was first translated 
into English, and published bj Oompton, " the aente and 
learned Bishop of London/* in 1669, and having been agsin 
** done into English" recentlj in London, is now being eiren- 
latcd most extensively. This last edition has competed a 
stock of slander for circulation among the aainta of die 
United Kingdom, of twentj-nine thousand copies. The for- 
mer edition in 12mo.y with the Latin on one aide and tiie 
English on the other, entitled *' Secreta monita Sodetatis 
Jesu,^* was published in London, hj Seelej in 1824. 

The slanderous book that so scandalously maligna a great 
body of the clergy of the Roman Catholie religion, and that 
has been so unscrupulously adopted and ciioalated bj the 
ministers of another church, is thua entitled :-« 

** The Secret Oath, and a fresh translation of the Secret 
Instructions of the Order of the Jesuits. With a alight 
sketch of the Society and its principles, /rom thdr emu aeen* 
dited standard works^ their actions on the testimony of Boman 
Catholic authorities, and their strenuous exertiona at tbil 
moment to overturn every constituted authority throuj^ioiit 
the empire of Great Britain, to establish their own sove- 
reignty.'' &c. &C. 

<* Beware of false prophets, who come to you in aheep'ft 
clothing but inwardly they are raving wolvea.*' Matt vn« 
16. Twenty-ninth thousand. Seeley and Co., Heet-alzeei 
London. 1848.*» 

The introduction commences with the folloiring paia- 
graph :— 
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** As the members of this Society are, now unsuspectedly, 
(bj the great body of the people of this country) working 
themselves into all our institutions in Church and State, 
throughout the Empire of Great Britain, H seems importax^ 
to set forth, in a form for extensive circulation^ who and what 
the Jesuits are, by a plain statement oi foots, to accompany the 
disclosures of their real training, as laid down in their stand- 
ard works, secret instructions and secret oath, that the public 
being in possession of the truths may as they value their civil 
and religious privileges set themselves to oppose and ex- 
posed the stealthy progress of the fearful order, in the treachet'^ 
ous and deceitful operations, it is now carrying out for the 
destruction of this country." 

A little further on ^e are informed :-— 

** The assasednations brought home to this body are innu- 
merable — they have a secret form for consecrating individuals 
for asscLssination, (see the ceremony in Dalton's work) after 
which the assassin is not allowed out of sight of four Jesuits 
until the deed is perpetrated. All efforts of our authorities 
to trace assassins must continue ineffectual so long as Jesuit 
Colleges are tolerated in the country. Their indirect influ- 
ence accomplishes the dark deed, while they escape detection. 
They assassinated Henry IV. of France, after fifty plots t 
Innocent XIII : the Prince of Orange. They formed numer- 
ous plans to destroy Elizabeth of England — amongst them 
' a poisoned chair.' All these facts prove the carrying out 
into action the following principles laid down in the Jesuits' 
acknowledged accredited defended standard worhi.^ 

Towards the conclusion the loyalty of all subjects having 
Protestant souls to be saved in these kingdoms is seasonably 
alarmed by the following blast of the No-Popery trumpet :^— 

<* Is it to be expected that Queen Victoria will long be 
permitted to wield the sceptre of Great Britain, if this body 
IS allowed to exercise its secret influence as it is now doing for 
the annihilation of all that is valuable in the British Constitu- 
tion, both in Church and State? We ask again what can any 
rational man expect from the toleration of a society, trained 
up in the system developed in these and the following small 
portion of the extracts which might be given if space permit-* 
ted?" 
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Til en comes the final mysterious note of preparation for 
the great revelation of the mystery of all iniquity. **hk 
imitation of the Oracular Yoice of the obscure Sphinx/' somf 
dread notes of admonition and solemn warning are given :— 

« We will now," quoth the editor, *' give their secret oath 
and secret instrnction, guarding the reader against any denial 
of the Jesuits on the subject of either — words against facts 
are not worthy of a passing thought : thej were found in 
several of the Colleges from which they were expelled, and 
are to be seen in MS. at the end of the work published in 
Venice in 1596, now in the Library of the British Museum. 
But their conduct as delineated by the Roman Catholics them- 
selves, is the most conclusive evidence to the positive £bu^ 
that they act upon exactly such instructions.'' 

Then follows an extract from the Secret Oath which every 
member of the Order of Jesuits, it is alleged, is obliged to 
take in the most solemn manner : — 

" I do renounce and disown any allegiance as dae to any 
heretical king, prince, or state, named Protestants, or obedi* 
ence to any of their inferior magistrates or officers. I do 
further declare the doctrine of the Church of England^ 
of the Calvinists, Huguenots, and of other of the name of Pro- 
testants, to be damnable, and they themselves are damned, 
and to be damned, that will not forsake the same. I do 
further declare that I will help, assist, and advise all or any 
of his Holiness* agents in any place wherever I shall be^ 
in England, Scotland or Ireland, or in any other territory 
or kingdom I shall come to, and do my utmost to extir* 
pate the heretical Protestant doctrine and to destroy all 
their pretended powers, regal or otherwise. I do further 
promise and declare that I am dispensed with to assume any 
jberctical religion for the propagation of Mother Chordi's 
interest." 

The amiable editor of the secret oath and instructions of 
the Jesuits, shocked as he evidently is at this awful aspect of 
Jesuitism here so reluctantly shown forth by him in its tme 
colours, in the innocency of his guileless nature, asks, " Caa 
any thing be more appalling?" 

Tlie Secret Oath being disposed of, *' the Secret InstmOf 
tions of the Jesuits*' are then given to the Protestant publio, 
and these are contained in seventeen chapters of demse^j 
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noted matter, more iniquitous in its nature than any that 
le perverted ingenuity of man ever put together before pr 
nee the fabrication of these so called instructions. 
It is to be borne in mind that the history" of the discovery, 
r these marvellous arcana is thus given by the editor of the 
i8t English version^ in an extract taken from the French 
dition of the work. 

•* This little collection was formerly known under the name 
f the * Monita Secreta/ and certainly amongst the multitude 
f 'Wjritings brought to light through the quarrels of the Je- 
aits, none surpass this in curiosity. All their mysteries are 
lere developed, it's an exact representation of the moral and 
K>litical working of all past or existing usurpations — it'js a 
ittle ultramontanic encyclopedia, and there is nothing so 
>erfect beside it, except * the Prince* of Machiavelli. It was 
bund in the Jesuits' College, in Paderbom in Westphalia, 
when Christian, Duke of Brunswick^ took possession of that 
^lace/' 

. Kow the persons who published and republished, and who 
nrculated this work, cannot possibly be ignorant of its being 
ipurious, and having been fabricated for malicious purposes, 
md could never have believed in its authenticity, had they 
made any criticsd enquiry into the origin of it, or had evea 
a;iven any commonly careful attention to the perusal of it. 

The majority of the readers of our fashionable No-Popery 
productions, in charity it is to be hoped, are incapable of ex- 
amining a work of this kind, with the critical acumen that is 
requisite for a due understanding of it. They are accustomed 
to be thought for by others/ and are unused, unable, and dis- 
mclined to think for themselves on any subject relating to 
Rome and Komanism, terms which are synonymes with them 
for superstition and debasement of the soul and understanding. 
Otherwise, surely before they gave implicit faith to the ac- 
count of the alleged discovery of this iniquitous production, 
they would have enquired into the question of its authenticity. 

It would be useless to refer them to the pages of the astute 
Bayle, the enemy of the Jesuit Order, but also a critic, with 
some sense of the obligations of truth and justice, for informa- 
tion respecting the origin of such a work as ** La Religion dea 
Jesuits," or its counterpart, ** Secret instructions of the Je- 
suits.'' It would be useless of course to expect of them, that 
before they received a book as genuine, most detrimental to 
15 
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xh^ chinrter and priocsp>l«a of thousands of members of a 
C :.r»:iiL2i eommunitT. ther voalJ hare eoqaired into its an* 
the=;iiciiT c-f antborides capable of affording them just tnfiir- 
csdcn. Bat those who re-edited and ze-pabliahed this work 
Wrre moadj ministers of the Gospel^ who ought to hare 
cc'LfcIsed tiie dolj amhorized and Intimate defoiders of the 
iiLpcgaed Order; thej should hare refemd to the ^'Hii- 
tC'ire Beligiense Politique litteraire^ do la Compagnio ds 
Jesus, oompooee sur lea docnmens inedites et authentiques,'* 
P^ J. Cretineau Jolj. £n 5 Tomes 8fo. Parisi ISIA."* 
There, in the first rolnme. page 84, they would read :— 

'*' The Constitutions of Lpjola are such as were left bj him 
at his death. We ourselres hare compared them with the 
Sp acish text at the principal house of the Jesa at Borne. Thej 
bare been composed at different intenralsy and addressed in 
nsniLscript to the first members of the company for approrsl 
acd promulgation. Some of them, it is tme, seem to an inatten* 
tive obserrer to have been detached in the process of editing; 
but on reflection they will be found to hare been framed in ths 
same intelligences This is the only legislation given by Loy* 
cla, and it ia in force ererywhere amongst the Order. Am/ot 
concealed imtruciunu, — secret moniiiom whidi, according to 
the enemies of the Order, should regulate their mode of lifoi 
or teach them the means of goreming the world — there was 
never anything of the kind in the Society of JesnSi The 
company only knew them as the world did, when they wars 
invented and sent forth on their wicked erranda (Ion q'eUss 
furent inventees et jet^ a la malignity pnblique.'^ 

In the third volume of Bayle> Critical Dictionary, 2nd 
edition, art. Loyola, page 891, they would find these wordi: 

** The fate of the Jesuits and tliat of Cataline are mueh* 
the same. Several accusations were given in against hhn 
without any proof, but they met with credit on this genersl 
argument : — Since he has done such a thing, he is very oipi* 
ble of having done this, and it is very possible he haa doDS 
the rest." 

Bajle goes on commenting on a work published at tks 
Hague in his day, entitled. <* The Beligion of the Jesnitib'' 

*< Tlie author," he says, ''confesses that the prejudice against 
those gentlemen is so general, that whatever attestations s( 
iuuocence they fortify themselves with, it is impossible 10. 
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nndeceiTe the world." This anti-jesait; author gives many 
•bgular proofs of the truth of his allegation^ and in regard 
to them Bayle obseryes : 

**He means that a man need only confidently publish 
whatever he pleases against the Jesmts, to be assured that 
abundance of. people will believe it. I believe him to be in 
the right ; at least that in this he will prove a true prophet. 
It was doubtless on this presumption that he published the 
itory of Vienna, (of a Jesuit conspiracy to poison the Emperor 
of Germany in the Blessed Sacrament,) though he believed it 
false. But if other authors have taken the same method, 
what will become of all the facts which the enemies of the 

Jesuits have published?" ** Should we not have reason to 

believe that they have divulged several which they knew to 
be false or doubtful, and which, nevertheless on their reckon- 
ing would appear as certain, and be received as undoubtful 
facts ? I cannot think the rules of morality will allow of the 
making so ill a use of public prejudice. Thej command us to 
be equitable towards all, and never represent people worse 
than thej are." — Bayle. Art on Loyola, p. 892. Dea Mai- 
seaux's 2nd Ed. 1736. 

In a very rare work in our possession, entitled '' Fasti Socio- 
tatis Jesu, Brs et Personas Memorabiles Ejusdem Societatis 
opera et studio Eev. P. Joannis Drews,'' (Praga 1750. Tom. 
las p. 1(>7.) among the memorable occurrences of year 1616 
we find a record of the condemnation by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Index, of the book entitled ** Monita Privata 
Societis Jesu.?' << anno 1616 a S. Congregatione Indicis pro- 
hibitus est liber, cui titulus Monita Privata Societatis Jesu.'* 

In 1848, a tract in Italian was published in Palermo, en<» 
titled, *< Difesa della Gompagnia de Jesu contro Antichi e 
Becenti Calomnie. Per Gulielmo Turner Delia Medesima 
Gompagnia." At page 64 the author gives the history of 
this calumny of the <* Istruzioni Segreti.*' Some manuscript 
copies of this work began, (he says) to be disseminated in 
1611, and from some internal evidence it was supposed the 
author of this imposture was a Pole. The first printed copy 
of it appeared in Gracow, in 1612, and the account given of 
its origin was that the MS. was procured in Venice, had 
been brought there from Padua, and had been faithfully 
translated from the Spanish, which statement was generally 
disbelieved. ** La qual favola non fu creduta de nessiuno." 

It was condemned in 1615^ at Craoow as an infiAmout 
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and calumnious forgery, by the Bishop of Cracow, Monsignor 
Tjlicki, who was desirous of instituting legal proceedings 
against the author, who was suspected to be a certain Jerome 
Tzaorowski, a member of the company of Jesus, who, in 
1611 had been turned out of the society for turbulent con- 
duct. But it appears that the fact could not be proved, and 
tliere were persons who attributed the work to a Bohe- 
mian Heretic, others to Osiander, In the " Dizionario degli 
anonimi e dei Fseudonimi," torn. 3, the author Barbier, 
no great admirer of the Jesuits, acknowledges that the " Mo- 
nita Secreta'* is an apocVyplial book. 

In fact it is utterly impossible to read any of several refa- 
tations, old and new, of the authenticity of this infamoos 
work, without being fully convinced that it was a literary 
imposture devised and executed by the enemies of the Jesuits 
to calumniate and discredit them. 

Finally, it was condemned at Rome by the Sacred Con- 
gregation, and the decree of its condemnation is dated lOth 
May, 1G16, as <' falsely attributed to the Jesuits, calnmniooS 
and full of defamations,*' and therefore it was placed on the 
Index, as a forbidden book ^* Difesa della Compagnia," p. 64. 

About the same time this infamous book was proved to be 
a forgery by several Catholic writers, Jesuits, and others, as 
Adam Tanner (Matthew Bembo) and the Jesuit Oretser, by 
orders of the general of the Order, Aqnaviva. Neverthelefli^ 
though nothing was wanting to the proofs of the utter fidsehood 
of the charge against the Jesuits as being the anthers of thii 
work, various editions of it appeared in Protestant countries 
and it continued to be read by Protestants as a genuine 
Jesuit "performance. It was most clearly proved that the 
alleged original discovery of this work in MS. in the Jesoit 
College of Paderborn in Westphalia by the Duke Christian of 
l^runswick, when he sacked the said College, could not haro 
been true, inasmuch as the said sacking took place in 1623» 
and the book was printed at Cracow ten years previously, and 
had been condemned at Rome so early as 1616, six yean 
before this *^ original discovery'' of the work by the Dake of 
Brunswick. 

It must be borne in mind that this foul calumny on the 
Jesuit Order, published in Mr. Dickens' periodical, would hafO 
been comparatively innocuous if the writer of it had not at the 
very commencement of the article taken on himself the talk 
of vindicating the authenticity of this book, and impating thi 
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conduct of tlie Jesuit Society to the principles proclaimed ia 
the Secret Instructions. The following passage fully supports 
this grave charge : — 



** There is a loud ultramontane shout denying the authen- 
ticity of the document ; hut to dissipate all doubts on the 
subject, it suffices to turn to history, and compare the conduct 
of the Society of Jesus with the secret instructions now 
divulged to tlie ! world. This is not the first time they 
have been brought to light ; but every time the Society has 
contrived to secure the copies, and put them out of sight, as 
soon as the first excitement of publicity had passed away." 

Jn reply to Dr. Madden's communication to Mr. Dickens 
of the 27th of July, the following answer was received, ia 
regard to which it is unnecessary to do more than to express 
feelings of deep concern for the injury Mr. Dickens has in- 
flicted on his journal and on himself. 

(Copy.) 
*' Office of ♦ All the Year Round,' 

11, Wellington-Street, N. Strand, 
29th July, 1861. 
<» Sir, — In answer to your letter of the 27th inst. ad- 
dressed to Mr. Charles Dickens I beg to point out to yoa 
that we gave the origin, mode of publication, and reproduction 
of the * Monita Secreta,' in full detail, in order that our 
readers may judge of the authenticity of the translation for 
themselves. Nothing in your letter invalidates our statements, 
and as for these alone we are responsible, we think it better 
not to open a troublesome controversy by publishing your 
letter ; necessarily the consequence of such a revelation ap- 
pearing in any form, would be strong contradictions of its 
truthfulness from the Jesuit party. 

" Believe me, 

''Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) W. H. Wells. 

To R. R. Madden, Esq." 

To the above communication no reply was made. 

What opinion can any just man form of such acts as 
those of Mr. Bonsall in bringing forward documents 
bearing on the face of them the evident stamp of frau4 
and falsehood, documents gravely affecting the charac-* 
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ters of iwmMy thousands of ministers of religion, the 
members en masse of an entire religions commnnity, 
charging them with misprision of high treason, witii 
conniving at murder, immorality, and injustioe, after 
reading those documents and obsenrationB on them 
vphich I have laid before my readers ? 

Mr. Bonsall's conduct in the Dublin Corporation, and 
his calumnious publications in a Dublin newspaper, has 
been dealt with in the corporation and in the press a 
great deal too leniently^ '' The worthy alderman's sin- 
cerity and good nature,*' we are informed, are not 
doubted in the slightest degree ; it is only to be 
lamented he believes things that are injurious to thoia 
whose religious opinions and professions he disUkes too 
easily. 

Sometimes we hear of persons who are particular^ 
goodnatured but peculiarly unfortunate — ^who are ** no* 
body's enemies but their own." At other times W8 
have to listen to accounts of persons who are *^ veiy 
reprehensible in many things, but much to be eom- 
mended in a few." It is a difficult matter to strike 
averages when the quantities and quality of things to be 
dealt with are very dissimilar. What average are we to 
strike when^^a^iman's character is set before us whose 
conduct in then^ompany of one class of persons is 
excellent, nay, admirable, but in that of a different 
description of persons is by no means eomme U fautt 
We sometimes are informed Mr. A. is by no means a 
scrupulous talker, a conscientious charitable censor of 
conduct and character, and when he goes abroad, and 
is found in public assemblieSi " his only gift is doTisizig 
impossible slanders." 

But then ^' there is some soul of goodness in this 
evil, would men observingly distil it out ;" his alanderi 
were only against persons who presumed to worship Ood 
in a different way to that in which he does, more 
happily inspired by the divine wisdom, that desoeoods 
like the dews of heaven on a thirsty sonl in llie wil- 
derness of sin, or on an arid soil in Chiuoh Lane 
()olemics. 
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Or again, when we are informed Mr. JS^- ^ — is an 

angel of light so long as he can be persuaded to remain 
in peace " in the bosom of his fiamily," what are we to 
think and say when we find him at his old work in the 
bosom of society at large ? 

"We mast speak poetically : — 

'* The angeVs still there, but hU brightness is gone." 

We are called on occasionally to do mnch that is 
difficult, and not a little that is impossible. Oar faith 
has been reviled, onr clergy have been slandered, but 
we are requested to pay no attention to the vituperation 
and the calumnies because the man who maligns our 
religion and its members is a most amiable person, 
*• one who would not hurt the feelings of a fly," or even 
those of a Bomanist, if he could conscientiously avoid 
it. But then his sense of duty calls on him to make 
observations and statements that are painfully severe 
and galling to Bomanists, when he comes forth spiri- 
tually invigorated, primed and loaded for a discharge of 
his revolvers at the head of any antagonist he may 
encounter. Those Latter Day Saints can be " as slan- 
derous as Satan," when they are l>^tpn making a 
display of their piety and satirical 'pom^^' their gall 
coins slander like a mint." Ah, how different is it 
with those amiable men in the domestic circle, who are 
so renowned for doing Pater familias, frater amabilia, 
amicus charissimus, conjux prudens et pladdiis in their 
homes? 

They no longer *' stifle in their own report and smell 
of slander." Ah ! why do they go to those detestable 
public meetings ? They become metamorphosed in them. 
There "they are nothing if not satirical." How con- 
soling, however, is it to find when they lay about them 
with their cudgels of slander, it is entirely from motives 
of Christian charity they do not leave even a shred of a 
rag of character to any religion or ministers of one 
except their own. How gratifying is it to find when 
they are thus terrible in publioi at their own fire-side 
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each of them, Mr. B. or Mr. G. with the wife of his 
bosom on one side of him, and the little pledges of 
mutual affection on the other, it is quite in Tain to L 
try to seduce into slanderous assaults on his fellow h 
citizens, howewer benighted they may be in their reli- ( 
gious opinions. Oh no ! he never mentions the "Mo* 
nita Seer eta'' in the bosom of his family* It is only 
when he emerges from it he falls foul of Jesnits, 
swearers of secret oaths, corrupters of morals, agents oJf 
Satan, &c. &c. &g. 

Whenever we hear eulogies of the domestic virtnei 
of aggressive fanatics and active bigots never quiet or at 
peace with themselves or their fellow Christians, we 
may say with the poor inconsolable shoeblack who wu 
about to be hanged, and was reminded by a celebrated 
Jesuit of the joys of heaven, '' It's all mighty finoj 
Father Austin." 

So may we say when we are reminded of the amiaUe 
character of the slanderer of our creed and clergy, when 
for example now and then one of them somewhat ambi- 
tious of notoriety, undertakes to discredit an entire 
community, rushes into print and publishes a long 
catalogue of secret crimes, including ^' the seven deadly 
sins," of the order of the Society of Jeans. But he 
runs back as soon as possible into '' the bosom of his 
family," and when we hear of him next, his friends and 
ours, anticipating our anxious desires to be informed of 
his state of mind, conscience, and social enjoyment^ 
give us to understand he is flourishing in private li&i 
cultivating the social virtues, exulting in the oonsdeas- 
ness of his own worth, with all his household gods 
around him. Alas, his friends of Church Lane are 
indiscreet; they tell him the public are anxioady 
waiting for him at the Boyal Exchange, to learn what 
his opinion is of the Jesuits in general, and the Moniti 
Secreta in particular : and forthwith the man of men 
the most amiable, who was in ^'the bosom of Ids 
family" an example, a model, and a pattern for all 
chiefs of the domestic circle, is transformed into Ul 
angry polemical disputant, fiercely denouncing en 
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Ire community of a religious order, slandering 
ifully, and unscrupulously defaming a consider- 
mber of gentlemen who have not the honour of 
mown to him, of being of his Church, of his 
or within the pale of his little Cresiien of exclu- 
ety and loyalty, within which all is light and 
ind without, in the estimation of a short-sighted 
minded sectarianism, nothing but darkness and 
' prevail, 

)12, a man of some notoriety in his day, Peter 
y, on his liberation from Lincoln Castle, in which 
' confinement he had been imprisoned for taking 
)erties in print with Lord Castlereagh's humanity, 
], and calling in question the truth of certain 
nts of his lordship in relation to his conduct in 
.r, said at a banquet given to him on his libera- 
it had been stated on his trial, that Lord Castle- 
as a particularly mild, amiable, and worthy gen- 
in private life. And so in all probability were 
f the most unscrupulous men of former times, 
aemories are now held entitled to no respect from 
ho think justice, charity, and truth are virtues to 
ured and maintained." 

night imagine Peter Finnerty had a spice of the 
the composition of his political character, and 
was peering into futurity, into the res ge&ta of a 
corporation, when upwards of half a century ago 
dealing more sua with the good natured, kind- 
, guileless gentlemen, in the bosom of their 
, who, when they stepped into politics or polemics 
e the very reverse of good-natured, kind-hearted, 
ly-disposed^ Christian-minded, just, and amiable 

at did it matter to him," he said, (when some of 
Lcipal members of the Irish administration, in 
r of the Irish Reign of Terror, had injured his 
r and thereby ruined his prospects,) ** that the 
aghs, Clares, Cooks, and Berresford, were worthy 
en of great urbanity and blandness of manners 
te life r 
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We all know, no donbt, that old Lambro, Don Jtun'i 
friend, notwithstanding some little escapades of his of 
an unpleasant kind, was ^' as mild a man as ever cot a 
throat.*' Alderman Bonsall, notwithstanding he pob- 
lished in a newspaper, and got recorded in the profSded- 
ings of the Corporation of Dublin, a document, as one 
of an authentic character, purporting to be an oath taken 
by the members of a religious order of a Church which 
was not his, ascribing to those members of a Christian 
creed comprising in its believers the great majority of 
the Christians of the habitable globe» nothing acta <n an 
atrocious kind obligatory on those who took it, that oath 
involving crimes against God and man of the highest 
turpitude — crimes of a murderous, seditioaSy immoial, 
perfidious nature — ^his impugners in the corporation 
were considerate enough to assure the public, was a most 
amiable gentleman, a highly honourable, kindly disposed, 
and well-intentioned person. 

Mr. Bonsall's benevolence in 'Hhe bosom of his family" 
was everything that could be desired. But it evaporated 
wholly when it was expected to extend to Boman Catho- 
lic gentlemen who were members of a religious order, 
the name of which was offensive to his religious feelingB. 
He had no charity to bestow on them. He fiutened 
principles and practices on them which ^^avjMTOJL thef 
were sworn to act on, to carry into effecJ^^at^^nTolTed 
the commission of the most atrocious crimes. 

Mr. Bonsall was called on to state the title of the 
book in which this terrible secret oath of the Jesuits 
had been discovered by him. He was called on to state 
where the book in which he found it was printed. He 
was requested to give the date of publication. Mr. 
Bonsall equivocated — he would give no particulars — he 
was urged over and over to give them — ^he became em« 
barrassed — he said something about America and a 
secret oath, and a bookseller in the United States. Bat 
not one word did he say of the fabricated production 
called the Monita Secreta, published in England in 
1848, in which that forgery, designated ''the Secret 
Oath of the Jesuits/' was to be found. Mr. Bonsall 
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tew well the character of that production had been 
ipeachedy and that it was not convenient to refer to 

as authority. I will not say Mr. Bonsall was aware 
at not one syllable of that " secret oath of the Je- 
iW^ was to be found in the original Latin text of 
e Monifa Secreta. That would be to ascribe an 
lonnt of literary acumen to that most amiable gentle- 
w, which he certainly has no pretensions to. But 

was perfectly aware that he brought horrible charges 
Gonst a great body of men professing to be ministers 

the Christian religion, on the authority of a work 
ich he was ashamed to acknowledge, and afraid to 
3duce or to designate. What does Mr. Bonsall's 
liability matter to the hundreds of members of that 
tnmunity he has traduced ? 

What does it avail in the estimate that all impartial 
rsons must form of his conduct ? 
Have men two consciences, two characters, two rules 
action, by which their conduct must be judged ? Are 
)re two standards of morals by which the measure of 
18 to be ascertained ? A vindicator of the Jesuits from 
3 foul charges of **the worthy alderman," of sane- 
ning, encouraging, and conniving at regicide and 
ler Idnds of murder, has recently published an able 
fcer in^ the '-* Dublin Evening Post,** on the subject of 
)se charges>- signed R. Belaney, which is here pre- 
ited to my readers, as it treats of one phase of the 
3stion at issue between " the worthy alderman,*' and 
i only the Jesuits, but the Soman Catholic inhabi- 
ts of the kingdom at large, which I have not dealt 
h. 

OATHS AND JESUITS. • 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY EVENING POST. 

lir — At a public meeting of the Corporation of Dublin, 
e time ago, a member of that body declared that an oath, 
stioning regicide and murder, was, under certain circum- 
ces, allowed iu the Catholic Churoh. He produced, and 
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iriHistcd upon reading, *' a form'' of that oatb, as taken by 
tlie Jesuits, which had come into his hands, he said, and 
could be proved genuine. Men of all opinions, civil and 
religious, were staggered and disconcerted by the recital of i 
6uch an oath, and the charge which it made upon the good 
Jesuits of Dublin, who have the respect of all men who knov ji 
them, either in their lives or in their teaching. Sir John 
Oiay, without being a Catholic, and the ex- Lord Mayor (Mr, 
]\I*.Swiney) being one, were equally sure and positive that no 
Ruch oath or doctrine ever existed, or could exist, in the 
Catholic Church. An application was made by Sir John 
Gray to Father O'Heilly, the head of the Society in Ireknd, 
on the subject, and his reply was read at the next meeting. 
As was to be expected. Father O'Keilly stated that no sudi 
oath had ever been heard of by him, or any other Jesaitt 
This flat denial did not, however, silence Alderman Bonsalli 
who brought the charge ; nor did it make him retract iu 
He would rather have a learned and respectable body of hit 
fellow-countrymen and fellow-citizens, whose lives art 
devoted to uphold the religion of the Irish nation, and to the 
education of Irish youth, accused of holding diabolicsl 
principles, than allow he might himself have been imposed 
upon, as no doubt he was, by a document which some 
fanatical enemy of the Jesuits fabricated, some two or three 
centuries ago ; and which, to enrage the world against thenif 
a very common device, he palmed off, as genuine. It is not 
necessary now to recal what connection Mr. Bonsall meant to 
make out between Sir John Gray's motion, to abolish profane 
and blasphemous official swearing, and the Jesuits of Dublin. 
Catholics will all agree that he was right in saying that the 
Jesuits could take no oath, could teach no doctrine, which 
did not meet with the approbation of their Church and o( 
their master, the Pope. Yet, so far as mere truth is con- 
cerned, it is but just to Sir John Gray to say, that the noUlf 
movement he made in the Town Council for the abolition of 
a debasing system of swearing, which paves the way to phuse 
and power in the State, with things which cannot be trampled 
upon without insult to all religion, had about as much to do 
with the Society of Friends, as with the Society of Jesus. 

The question of importance to the world, in regard to the 
point affirmed by Alderman Bonsall, is not merely '* do the 
Jesuits hold such a monstrous principle, but does the Catholio 
Church connive at it| or sanction it?" 
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le anti- Catholic press has not accepted Father O'Reilly's 
on the subject, though to fair-minded readers it was 
usive and satisfactory. Why, said some who followed 
rman Bonsall, did he not give proof? — these persons not 
iding themselves that had any one charged the Jesuits 
e Jesu, in Gardiner street, with having eaten an Orange- 
fifty or even five years ago, on the anniversary of the 
8 of the Boyne, they could not have given any proof 
r than their word that they did not do so. It would be 
same with the worthy Alderman himself, he would find, 
ny one charge him with having eaten a brace of par- 
es in the feather, on his twenty- first birth day. He 
I say, and as he likes swearing, he could swear, he did 
do it — that it could not be done — that feathers in the 
ach were out of place — that they were indigestible, and 
)rth. But proof, positive and irrefragable, he could not 
unless he could prove, by medical testimony, that, 
le Alderman, he had no stomach, or no appetite, for 
i; or that partridges did not exist in the skin in 
,nd. 

)r Alderman Bonsall's information, and all his friends, 
r me to insert in your columns what he and they are 
id to accept as the doctrine of the Catholic Church, a 
ige from the Council of Constance (held in the year 
),) a General Council. The doctrine which Alderman 
;all, and some others before him, have laid at the doors 
le Jesuits, was taught, among others, by Jean Petit, who 
>pears set himself up as a light to that age. He taught 
'* it was lawful and meritorious for a vassal or subject to 
away the life of a tyrant by any means in his power." 
following proposition expressed his teaching :— •* Quse- 
; tyrannus potest et debet licite et meretorie occidi, per 
nqumque vassallum suum vel subditum, etiam vel 
mlares insidias et subtiles blanditias vel adulationes, non 
inte quoqumque prsestito juramento seu confederatione 
s cum CO non expectata sententia vel mandato judicis 
scunque." The condemnation of this proposition by the 
ncil was given in the following words : ** Adversus hunc 
rem satagens hsec sancta synodus insurgere, et ipsum 
[itus toUere prsshabita deliberatione matura declarat, 
rnit et diffinit hujusmodi doctrinam erroneam esse in fide 
1 moribus, ipsamque tanquam hasreticam^ scandalosam^ et 
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ail frnudes deceptiones, perjuria tias daatcm rqnbak tt 
condemnat.** 

Thus, the holy Synod, and through it, the holy Catfaolic 
Church, in words that cannot be mistaken or modifiedi 
*' condemns and reprobates*' as **faUe^** ** h&ntiai^ " «mdb- 
Ioim/' cifi({ '< ai leading to frauds^ decqftioms, iuf, ftrfrayrfi, 
perjuriett^* the doctrine which Alderman BoDaall beliercs to 
1)0 the doctrine of the Jesuits and of the Catholic Chordh 
Nor only the doctrine, but the propagator* of it alao^ did tbo 
Council condemn:— 

" Insupcr declarat^ decernit, et diffinit, quod pertinadter 
docM-inam hanc perniciossimam asserentes^ sunt nseretici et 
tnnqunm tales juxta canonicas sanctiones pianiendL"* la 
Kiiglinh: — '* The Council further declares and pronounces tht 
future preachers of this most pernicious doctrine to U 
horctics, and, as such, amenable to be punished according to 
tho cnnonH of the Church.'* If Mr. Bonsall can make good 
his charge against the Jesuits of Dublin, he has a very short 
Wiiy of slmtting up their church in Gardiner-street and 
bnninhing tliem from Milltown Park, as well as from erery 
othrr |>ait of Ireland. He has only to make a pilgrimage to 
Ifoniti and whisper in tlie Pope's ear that the Jesuits of 
Irolniul teach a doctrine which has been condemned by tfaa 
Ciiurch at a General Council. 

The fact is, the case is exactly the reverse of what llr« 
Donnall etotes. There have been men in all ages who were 
ready, and might think it right, to put princes, who oppressed 
thoir people, to death. Jean Petite the author of the 
condonined doctrine, was evidently one of those. That bil 
doctrine, though a doctrine approved of and acted upon by 
not a few, before and since, was never the doctrine of tM 
Catholic Church, there can be no stronger proof given than 
a decree uf the Church, or of the Pope, against it. No 
Catholic would require to be told this; but Mr. Bonsall and 
his friends may. Sltould it appear strange to him or them 
that they should have believed a lie and a calumny against 
the Catliolio Church, they need but remind themselves that 
lies and calumnies against the truth and the teachera of the 
truth, including the Divine Author Himself, have been ths 
order of the day from the beginning of the world, and will 
be to its end* I will not ask those who have heard or real 
%Ir. Bonsall's monstrous charge against the Catholio Chnroh 
to take my authority for the foregoing eztractSt I beg IhflB 
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to go to Trinity College Library, Dublin, and Terify the 
words for themselves. They will find them at page 765, toL 
27 of Archbishop Mansi's Collection of Sacred Councils.-— 
Venice, 1784. They will find the condemned proposition^ 
above given, prominently noticed, also in the analyBe de$ 
ttmcUeSt tame second, par h 22, P, CharUs^Lotds Richard,'^ 
A Paris. Dr. Todd, to whose courtesy and kindness I am 
indebted for seeing these works myself, will be equally ready, 
I feel sure, to point them out to any others who may wish to 
examine them for their own satisfaction.— I am, Sir, yours 
truly, 

B. BSLANXT. 

Dublin, May 10, 1865.* 

And now, in conclusion, I have only to observe, no 
easy task is undertaken by any man who determines to 
trace a current falsehood industriously, long, and suc- 
cessfully circulated for a malignant purpose, of a publio 
kind, either political or polemical, from its origin, and 
to track its course through all its windings and devia* 
tions from former paths. The forged '' secret oath " of 
the Jesuits having been foisted into the English edition 
of 1848 of the forged Monita Secreta or " Secret In- 
Btructions of the Jesuits,*' where Alderman Bonsall 
discovered it, it was rendered necessary to show that nO 
such document as *' The Secret Oath of the Jesuits '* 
formed any part of the original fabricated work in Latin, 
entitled the ^' Monita Secreta." 

And therefore that original production was given by 
me in its entirety. And one thing more remains to be 
done to obviate the necessity of ever having again to 
adduce evidence or argument in proof of the two pro- 
ductions designated ^* The Secret Oath of the Jesuits,'^ 
and '' The Secret Instructions of the Jesuits," being 
forgeries concocted by impostors to impose on fools and 
Eorve the purposes of knaves. The one thing remaining 
to be done, is to give a list of the several editions, (or 
lather of some of them), of the Secret Instructions of the 
Jesuits: A Recent work of high authority, entitled, 

• The Dublin ETenisg Post, Ukj 13, 1865^ 
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'* Jlihlioprai^lna Tlistoriqne, De La Compafinie de Jemts: 
(hi (\ittihpue Dc8 Oavragra lielatifs a VHistoire de» Je- 
miiira Drpuis Irur originc JmqxCa Nos jours. Par Le Pew 
Anj::usto Carayou Do la Meme Campagnie." 4to, Paris, 
1S(M, coiitjiins a list of all the editions of the " Monita 
^^'^;Y/(f,'* known to tlio author of the " Bibliograpliie 
llistoriquo," of the Society of Jesus. 

Hut as ho only cites thirty-three editions^ and as all 
IIk'ro, with a fow exceptions, are foreign ones, we mast 
iiorossnrily conclude that several editions of this spu* 
rions pixiduction, published in England and Ireland, 
woYo unknown to the editor, and have been left nnnoticed 
bv liim. 

Tlio following; nro the editions specified by him, and 
ihc order of the notices of them. 

1. Mnnifa Privata Sociotatis Jesu ... Notobirgse, 1612 
t2. Monita IVivata Societatis Jesu ... In 16mo, an. 1662 
l^, ISocrotc Instruction van de Paters der Soc. Jes. T«'t 

MiH»ne ChristolTvl Waarmont ••• In 12ino. 1676 
4. Do Secrete Instruction van de Paters der Sue. Jes. Sen- 

tentinf Togona Joan Chastel Meenen. ... 1677 

C\ Instructions Socrotes Des Jesuites Suivant L'originsl. 

(Latin et Francais) ... Amsterdam, in 8vo. 1702 

r>. Idem ... ... ... Cologne, in 8vo. 1704 

7. Ja\s Intrigues Secretes Des Jesuites Traduites De — Mo- 

nita SiK'reta .... ••• .. .Turin, in 8vo. 1718 

8. Sicreta Monita Soc Jesu; or, The Secret Instructions of 

the Jesuits London, in 18mo. 1746 

0. Tilom ... London^ in 12mo. 1759 

10. Soorota Monita. Ou Avis Secrets De La Societd de 

Jesus. En Francais et Latin Paderborn (Paris) 

In 12mo. 1761 

11. Monita Socrcta Patrnm Soctetatis Jesu, Boma (Bttf 

via.) Typis S. C. De Propaganda Fide (sic) 

In 16mo. 1782 

1 1?. Instruzioni Secrete Delia Compagnia De Jesu con Aggi- 
nntc Important i. (No date nor place) In 16nio. 

13. Monita Secreta. Inst.ruccoes Secretas Que Devem 
Guardar Todos os Religiosas Da Companhia. Anetor 
O Reverend issimo P. Claudio Aquaviva da misiu 
Companhia Lisboa In 8?o. 1820 





tions 


16. 


Idem 


17. 


Idem 


18. 


Idem 


19. 


Idem 


20. 


Idem 


21. 


Idem 


^2., 


Idem 
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14. Monita Secreta. Ou Avis Secrets De La Society de 

Jesus. Nouvelle Edition avec la Texte Latin 

In 18mo. 1824 

15. Instruction Secretes Des Jesuites. Sueyies de Jesuites 

Condamnees. Par Siurs Maiumes, et par Leurs Ac- 

Parisy in 82mo, 1825 
Paris, in 32mo. 1826 
Paris, in 32mo. 1826 
Puris, in 32mo. 1826 
Paris, in 32mo. 1826 
Paris, in 32mo. 1826 
Paris, in 32mo. 1826 
' ••- ... Paris, in 32mo. 1826 

23. Gelieime verhaltungsbefehte der Jesuiten oder Monita 

Sfccreta. Aachen ... ... ... 1828 

24. Monita Secreta Societatis Jesu ... Paris, 8vo. 1828 

25. Instructions Secretes des Jesuites suivies du rapport de 

Mons. Portalis, &c. ... Bruxelles, 24m(). 1842 

2^, Monita Secreta de los Jesuitas compuesta por el Padre 

Claudio Aquaviva de la Misma Compania Traduceda 

ed la Ed. Portuguesa de 1827 Madrid 8vo. 1845 

26. Instruzioni Secreta della Compagnia de Jesus con im- 

portanti aggiunti, Roma Topografia della Fropa- 
ganda con permissione ed. Latin et Italienne. 

In 12 mo. 

27. Monitaria o Instruccoes Secretas dos Jesuitas composto 

pel Padre C. Aquaviva vei (sic) da misma Compag- 
nia ... ... ... Eio Janeiro, 8vo. 18^7 

28. Idem ... ... ... ... Lisboa, 8vo. 1859 

29. Wurdigung der scluift Gebeime verbal tungsbefehle der 

Jesuitem oder — Monita Secreta Soc. Jes. 

Aachen, 12mo. 1824 

30. Die Monita Secreta Societatis Jesu Aachen, 12 mo. 1825 

31. Monita Secreta Societatis Jesu Paris, 8vo. 1828 

32. A. J. Binterim en Gebeime voorscbriften der Jesuiten 

(Monita Secreta Soc. Jes.) Arnbem, 18ino. 1853 

33. Monita Secreta Societatis Jesu. Nouvelle Edition 

Paris, 12mo. 1861 
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